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TIMELY REVIVAL OF 
DONIZETTI OPERA AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


‘“‘La Fille du Régiment’’ Produced 
by Gatti After Lapse of Fourteen 
Years— Martial Element Evokes 
Popular Response —-Hempel, 
Scotti, Mattfeld and Carpi Earn 
Plaudits in Principal Réles- 
Donizetti’s Best Music Retains 
Its Dash and Freshness— Work 
Given Under Papi’s Baton -— 
“Carmen,” “Faust,” ““Traviata,”’ 
“Aida,” ‘Igor’ and ‘“Tosca’’ 
Repeated 


“La Fille du Régiment” returned last 
Monday evening to the stage of the Met- 
ropolitan, from which it has been absent 
since the days of Maurice Grau. It was 
last heard there in 1903 and had six per- 
formances that season. Mme. Sembrich 
appeared as the drum-beating vivandiere, 
who turns out a long-lost marchioness in 
the last act, and Charles Gilibert, of 
blessed memory, furnished an unforget- 
table impersonation of Sergeant Sulpice. 
Fritzi Scheff in those times was another 
who found the title part congenial and 
who looked it to perfection. Heinrich 
Conried seems never to have bothered 
himself about it, though he had the ar- 
tistic wherewithal. Oscar Hammerstein, 
who went so far as to disinter “Crispino 
e la Comare”’ for Tetrazzini, gave it twice 
at the Manhattan Opera House in 1910 
with that expansive person as a 
_too, too buxom regimental daughter, but 
with despiteful consequences. In the in- 
tervening seven years nobody has wor- 
ried over it, though the successive re- 
vivals of “Don Pasquale” and “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” stimulated in some quarters a 
few inquiries as to the remaining opera 
of Donizetti’s comic trilogy. . 

While it does not openly appear that 
Mr. Gatti selected the “Daughter of the 
Regiment” (it is given as “La Figlia del 
Reggimento’”’) primarily as being conso- 
nant with the times, its military scenes 
and character are conspicuously oppor- 
tune. That Marie’s regiment is French, 
that there is a triumphant display of the 


tricolor and a stirring chorus hailing ‘ 


France contributes powerfully to the 
timely appeal of the opera. Monday 
night’s audience, construing these fza- 
tures patriotically, was aroused to instant 
and spontaneous response, in which mat- 
ter future gatherings are likely to fol- 
low suit. Indeed the sight of our best 
loved ally’s flag stirred up applause which 
grew to a tumult when in the last act 
Miss Hempel waved it aloft to the quick- 
ening strains of the “Salut a la France.” 
But apart from these considerations “La 
Fille du Régiment” belongs in the réper- 
toire like “Don Pasquale,” like “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” like the “Barber of Seville,” 
not as a transient visitor, but as an ac- 
cepted and permanent constituent. An 
earlier revival would have been perfectly 
feasible. The Metropolitan has not of re- 
cent years been embarrassed for the 
necessary cast. Marie was one of Frieda 
Hempel’s best réles abroad, and Mr. 
Scotti, who is Sulpice in the present re- 
vival, is a permanent institution. So is 
Marie Mattfeld, the Marchioness. Tony 
has been entrusted to Mr. Carpi, but 
during the past eight or ten years the 
management has had other tenors who 
could have dealt with the part for better 
or worse, 

_Donizetti’s comic operas are far more 
vital and less superficial than his “trage- 
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dies.”. This may sometime have been a 
paradox, but time has given it eloquent 
proof. Of his “serious” works only 
“Lucia” preserves a dubious existence to- 
day. To all intents “La Favorita,” “I! 
Poliuto,” “Lucrezia Borgia,” “Anna Bo- 
lena” or “Don Sebastian” are as extinct 
as Rossini’s “Semiramide” or “Elisa- 
betta, Regina d’Inghilterra,” save as they 
survive in an isolated aria or two. But 
the lighter genre pieces hold out every 
hope of a healthy longevity. And while 
antiquated formulas tarnish certain 
pages their continued freshness and ex- 
uberant sparkle is surprising. If less is 
heard of them than their abiding charms 
warrant the blame may be divided be- 
tween the size of the auditoriums, 
the incapacity of the contemporary breed 
of vocalists in the face of music that 
must be sung, not vociferated or de- 
claimed, and a lack of that mercurial 
style of which the traditions seem to be 
passing into discard. 

Four years ago the Metropolitan re- 
stored “Don Pasquale” to its stage. It 
was an inimitable performance in many 


ways, crowned by an _ unprecedented 
treatment of the orchestral part at the 
hands of Toscanini that simply trans- 
figured the little score, and the exquisite 
impersonation of Norina by Lucrezia 
Bori. Before the end of that season 
‘Toscanini left in high dudgeon and be- 
fore the opening of the next Miss Bori’s 
voice had been stilled by a _ bungling 
surgeon’s knife. Nothing remained but 
to shelve the opera, which had mani- 
fested every sign of a prosperous career. 
Last season “L’Elisir d’Amore” was 
awakened after a sleep of several years 
and just at present is tiding a sorely 
beset management over many a trouble- 
some spot. Its good fortunes’ un- 
doubtedly settled the advisability of 
bringing back “La Fille du Régiment.” 
That so much inducement should have 
been necessary may be interesting to 
those aware of the continued popularity 
of the opera abroad. In France they 
perform it frequently, while the Ger- 
mans hold it in positive affection. 


[Continued on page 2] 
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CINCINNATI GREETS 
ROTHWELL AS FIRST 
GUEST CONDUCTOR 


Symphony Association Accepts 
Resignation of ‘“‘Enemy Alien’’ 
Director —- Temporary Leader 
Makes Excellent Impression at 
His Initial Concerts 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 15.—At a session 
of the Executive Committee of the Or- 
chestra Association Monday afternoon 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald’s resignation as con- 
ductor, which had been tendered some time 
ago and which the committee had for- 
merly refused to consider, was accepted. 
As related last week, Dr. Kunwald was 
arrested as an alien enemy and released 
on parole. Walter Henry Rothwell of 

witepoeriy conductor of the St. 










o {firat a these Cocerts was given 
la Va feeriioon/ 1 Pyer Mr. Rothwell 
had¢@ield but three reWearsals with the 
orchestra. He made a decidedly favor 
able impression upon the audience, and 
the professional musicians present in 
particular. Judging by this first appear- 
ance, Mr. Rothwell is a conductor of de- 
cidedly su»jective tendencies, these being 
at once apparent in his radically indi- 
vidualistic interpretations, particularly 
expressed in his arbitrary tempi and 
other phases of his readings. At the 
same time the effectiveness of the latter 
is ever noticeable, as is his complete 
control over his forces and his ability to 
stamp the composition in hand with his 
personality. There is at no time any 
doubt as to what he wants, for he gets 
it and sees to it that his hearers get it, 
also. Everything considered, the first 
performance of the orchestra under his 
leadership was notable for its smooth 
ness in execution, for which much credit 
is also due to the orchestral forces, 
which seemed to vie with each other in 
following even the slightest of hints 
coming to them from the conductor’s 
stand. The program included the over- 
ture to Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
musically, perhaps, the best performance 
of the afternoon, Dvorak’s “New World”’ 
symphony, which was given a most sub- 
jective reading, the overture to “Oberon,” 
Tschaikowsky’s somewhat ordinary “Cap- 
riccio Italien,” and the “Entrance of the 
Gods Into Walhalla,” which served as a 
stirring close to the program. 

Last Sunday’s popular concert was con- 
ducted by Julius Sturm, the first ’cellist 
of the orchestra, who achieved a splen 
did success with his audience and a de 
served one, when it is taken into consid- 
eration that he had only one rehearsal 
with his men. The program opened 
with the march from the “Queen of 
Sheba,” which was followed by a fine 
reading of the overture to “Egmont.” 
Bizet’s second “Carmen’ suite followed. 
After the performance of this work, the 
conductor, as well as Concertmaster Emi! 
Heermann, who played the obligato in 
the Nocturne beautifully, were o>liged 
to bow their acknowledgments repeat- 
edly. Stirring readings were also given 
Dvorak’s “Husitzka” overture and 
Liszt’s second Hungarian Rhapsody. 
Handel’s “Largo” again brought Emil 
Heermann to his feet in response to the 
vociferous applause. The soloist was 
Allen McQuhae, a gifted young tenor 
from Cleveland, whose two _ operatic 
arias pleased so well, that he was forced 
to respond with an Irish ballad, which he 
delivered himself of @ la McCormack, 
much to the delight of the listeners. 

Under the direction of Pier Adolfo 


[Continued on page 2] 
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Tirindelli the Cincinnati Conservatory 
last Tuesday evening gave a program 
for the benefit of the Italian Red Cross, 
which netted in excess of $700 for this 
cause, besides being a decided artistic 
success. The Conservatory Orchestra, 
under Mr. Tirindelli’s capable leadership, 
acquitted itself particularly well of its 
three numbers, which like all the rest 
of the program were of Italian origin. 
After the Italian Royal March, the con- 
ductor was recalled again and again. Mr. 
Tirindelli .also shone in his capacity as 
composer, several of his songs and violin 
compositions appearing on the program 
and being well received. Those appear- 
ing in a solo capacity were Irving Miller, 
Mrs. Clara Thomas Ginn, Robert Childe, 
Mozelle Bennett, a Tirindelli pupil, Mrs. 
William Evans, Manuel Valles and Hel- 
ene Turner. : 

Norman Brown, a talented pupil of 
Frederic Shailer Evans, reflected much 
credit upon himself and his tutor in a 
piano recital, given Monday evening, for 
which a program had been arranged that 
would have been a worthy test for any 
artist. 

Thomas Kelly’s lecture at the Conserva- 
tory of Music on “Woman and Her Rela- 
tion to Music and Musicians,” was great- 
ly enjoyed. Judging by his work on this 
occasion, Mr. Kelly will be a decided gain 
to the faculty of the Conservatory. He 
was assisted by Mrs. Clara Thomas Ginn, 
soprano; Mrs. Mary Pfau, contralto, and 
Alma Betscher, pianist, who illustrated 
Mr. Kelly’s remarks. L. G. 





HEAR DENVER PHILHARMONIC 





Orchestra Presents Local Baritone in 
Second Concert of Season 
DENVER, COLO., Dec. 7.—The second 


concert in the series of the Denver Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, given yesterday 


afternoon at the Broadway Theater, was. 


made notable through the first public ap- 
pearance here of Hartridge Whipp, bari- 
tone, who had already revealed himself 
as the possessor of a promising voice and 
a talent for singing before he left his 
parental home in Denver about seven 
years ago to study in the East. By his 
singing here yesterday afternoon he 
showed that his natural gifts have been 
intelligently developed. His voice is vi- 
tal, appealing, resonantly powerful and 
of wide range, his enunciation uncom- 
monly distinct. In his singing of the 
Massenet “Vision Fugitive” in French, 
with orchestra, and a group of songs in 
English, he gave evidence of emotional 
feeling which he expressed with a win- 
ning frankness and of versatile adapt- 
ability to music of varying styles. His 
reception yesterday amounted to an ova- 
tion. His brother, Lawrence Whipp, of 
this city, a gifted accompanist, played the 
piano part for the song group and de- 
servedly shared in the applause. 

The orchestra in this concert offered 
the Tschaikowsky E Minor Symphony, 
No. 5; the Glazounow Suite, “Chopini- 
ana,” and the Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
by Lalo. There was a noticeable gain in 
spirit and tonal homogeneity as compared 
with the work of the orchestra in its 
first program. The profits of the concert 
were donated to the Red ae. in Sit 





ANNA CASE IN SAN ANTONIO 





City Greets Young American Prima 
Donna—Concert for Army Folk 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 8.—Anna 
Case, American prima donna of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, was presented by 
Arthur Claessen on Dec. 5 at Beethoven 
Hall in a concert that delighted the 
music-lovers of San Antonio. Even be- 
fore the first number was finished the 
audience was admiring the purity of her 


voice, its strength, its sweetness and: 


range. While the audience was not as 
large as it should have been, the lusti- 
ness of its cheering gave ample. proof 
of its pleasure, and Miss Case gracious- 
ly responded with several encores that 
were well received. Charles Gilbert 
Spross was an admirable accompanist. 
By far the most brilliant musical and 
social affair of the season was the con- 
cert given by the San Antonio Musical 
Club complimentary to the commanding 
officers and ladies of the Army Post and 
Aviation Camp. The concert was given 
in the ballroom of the St. Anthony Hotel 
on the evening of Dec. 3, and the hall 


was not only crowded to capacity, but 
standing room was not available. The 
program was varied, attractive and ex- 
tremely well received. The soloists were 
Owen Kirkpatrick, tenor; Clara Duggan 
Madison, pianist, and Mme. De Acugma, 
soprano. The pianist’s playing was note- 
worthy for its superb technique and ar- 
tistic interpretation. M. H. 





MILWAUKEE GREETS SOUSA 





Bandmaster and Forces Give Several 
Concerts—Many Programs Heard 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 12.—Mrs. E. H. 
Berger, contralto, Florence Jacobson, 
pianist, and Edith Perssions, violinist, 
this year’s winners in the MacDowell 
Club scholarship contest, gave a recital 
at the Atheneum Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning. 

The large audience manifested keen 
interest in the efforts of.the musicians, 
all of whom were well received. Miss 
Perssions showed herself the possessor 
of such talent that she became the star 
attraction of the evening. The contest 
is conducted each year by the MacDowell 
to provide opportunity and means for 
very gifted students to pursue post 
graduate study. 

Francis MacMillan, violinist, and 
Charles W. Clark, baritone, appeared in 
a joint recital at the Pabst Theater on 
Monday evening under the local manage- 
ment of Richard J. Koebner. The art of 
the noted Americans made a profound 
impression on the hearers. 

Lieut. John Philip Sousa and his 
band of 352 musicians spent Saturday 
and Sunday here and the two days were 
crowded with fruitful activities for the 
bandmaster. Several concerts were 
given by separate divisions of the organ- 
ization at different halls, and Saturday 
and Sunday evenings were given over to 
concerts by the complete band in the 
main hall of the City Auditorium, which 
was sold out both evenings, the audiences 
aggregating 16,000 persons. 

Numbers by Liszt, Svendsen, Mendels- 
sohn, Thomas and Weber served to dis- 
_play excellent instrumental finish in the 
playing of the Auditorium Symph- 
Orchestra at the Auditorium Sunday 
afternoon under the direction of Her- 
mann A. Zeitz. The conductor has built 
up an orchestra that the most discrim- 
inating musician can praise and delicht 
at. Ruth Breytspraak, violinist, as solo- 
ist revealed a lovely tone, and was en- 
thusiastically applauded. J.E. McC. - 





Portland, Me., Holds “Sing” to Mark 
National Community Music Day 


PORTLAND, ME., Dec. 10.—Portland ob- 
served National Community Music Day 
on Dec. 9 with a “sing” at the Empire 
Theater. Under the direction of George 
Thornton Edwards, 2000 persons joined 
in singing old songs and popular new 
ones. A feature of the program was 
“The Soldier’s Parting Song,” the first 
verse of which was sung on the stage by 
Walter Torr, a soldier from Fort Wil- 
liams, and the second verse by Ruth 


j 
N 


Strout, a member of the chorus, from the 
balcony. A quartet from Fort Williams, 
composed of Allan Cornell, Walter Torr, 
Byron Steubben and Ira Fonda, all mem- 
bers of Company 3, sang “A Perfect 
Day” and several encores. A. B. 





ZIMBALIST AT NEW HAVEN 





Violinist Delights Large Audience in 
Concert with Orchestra 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Dec. 14.—One of 
the largest audiences of the New Haven 
Symphony series attended the second 
concert of the season given by the or- 
chestra. A program that was interest- 
ing and varied throughout provided sub- 
stance for an evening of more than en- 
joyment. It was the best performance 
given by the local orchestra thus far. 

The soloist was Efrem Zimbalist, vio- 
linist, and the program was made up of 
Smetana’s “Ultava’”’; Concerto in D Ma- 
jor for Violin, Beethoven, Mr. Zimbalist; 
“Jupiter” Symphony, Mozart; group of 
violin pieces, Mr. Zimbalist; Coronation 
March, Svendsen. 

Opening the concert with the national 
anthem, Dr. Parker, the conductor, gave 
it an inspired reading. The Smetana 
number, which is now quite familiar to 
the orchestra, was played exceptionally 
well. The symphony fared equally well, 
though at times over-anxiety seemed to 
get the better of the players. 

Mr. Zimbalist immediately won his 
auditors by his congenial stage presence. 
He gave a superb interpretation of the 
Beethoven Concerto. The compositions 
with piano gave added pleasure. In 
these Mr. Zimbalist had the assistance of 
Samuel Chotzinoff, whose artistic accom- 
paniments proved an outstanding fea- 
ture. A. T. 





Music Teachers’ National Association 
Soon to Meet in New Orleans 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 14.—The 
thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association will be 
held at the Hotel Grunewald on Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, Dec. 27, 28 
and 29. The programs will include con- 
ferences on various subjects of interest 
to teachers of music and. will deal prin- 
cipally with phases of questions pertain- 
ing directly to the United States. The 
officers of the association are as follows: 
President, J. Lawrence Erb (of Urbana, 
Ill.) ;, vice-president, Leon R. Maxwell 
(New Orleans); secretary and editor, 
Charles N. Boyd (Pittsburgh, Pa.), and 
Waldo S. Pratt (Hartford, Conn.). 





Francesco Romei Dies in Hospital 


As MUSICAL AMERICA went to press 
word was received of the death on Tues- 
day afternoon of Francesco Romei, who 
had been for the past ten years an assist- 
ant conductor and musical secretary at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. 
Romei died of heart trouble at the Roose- 
velt Hospital. His wife was with him at 
the end. Mr. Romei was brought to 
New York by Mr. Gatti-Casazza from 
Italy. He leaves two brothers in Italy. 
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Although there can be no mistaking 
the Italianism of the hand that designed 
it, “La Fille du Régiment” might pass 
muster as an engaging sample of opéra 
comique—for which purpose it was, in- 
deed, intended—in contradistinction to 
the pure Italian buffa character of both 
“Don Pasquale” and “I/Elisir d’Amore.” 
A casual comparison of their respective 
librettos accentuates the ingenuousness 
of the two works composed for Italian 
consumption. It is curious how France 
has in a measure uplifted and dignified 
those Italians who have composed ex- 
pressly for her. Recall only Rossini’s 
“Tell” and contrast its content and work- 
manship with that of the operas written 
for his own countrymen. Donizetti ex- 
hibited no unsuspected powers of elab- 
oration and refinement in “The Daughter 
of the Regiment,” even if he did venture 
at one point upon fifteen bars of fugato 
—an amusing detail considering that, as 
a student, he had enlisted in the army to 
escape the remorseless business of coun- 
terpoint. Nevertheless much of the es- 
sential apparatus of French opéra 
comique is here in the contrasting 
musical elements and diversity of scenic 
atmosphere—martial dash, sentimental 
romanzas, a choral prayer, chansons of 
a more delicate distinction, a Tyrolienne, 


rusticity and courtly elegance. And the 
musical style takes on, at times, an influ- 
ence obviously French. The military tunes 
have a rhythmic frankness, a conciseness 
and snap different from anything in 
“L’Elisir” or in “Don Pasquale.” They 
are the most exuberant and the best 
things in the work, in their lusty oper- 


etta spirit and abounding sparkle. Doni-’ 


zetti had not the technique or the taste 
of the composers who, when he produced 
“The Daughter of the Regiment” in 1840, 
dominated the field of the opéra comique 
—men of the stamp of Auber, Boieldieu, 
Adam and Hérold. His opera failed at 
first. But it has elements of vitality 
found in none of his other works, not 
even in the exquisitely fashioned “Don 
Pasquale.” The more conventional Ital- 
ian idiom of the tenor airs and several 
duets and the characteristic Italian thirds 
in the orchestral accompaniments not 
even the standards of Paris got out of 
Donizetti’s blood, and the first finale 
wafts afterthoughts of the “Lucia” sex- 
tet. Still the score as a whole ranges 
through a wider field and maintains a 
greater diversity of invention than his 
other comic works. The Metropolitan is 
naturally too big for music that is more 
closely akin to the contemporary concep- 
tion of operetta than to the kind of oper- 
atic entertainment popularly catalogued 
as “grand.” In this connection it might be 
inquiring too closely to question whether 
Donizetti did not afford more than a hint 
to Victor Herbert when he composed 
“Mademoiselle Modiste,” in which Fritzi 
Scheff beat a military drum with such 
effects of popular excitement ten or more 
years ago. 


It is a _ pity that the revived 


“Daughter of the Regiment” could not 
have been couched in the original French. 
Also that its original form, with spoken 
dialogues instead of dry recitative, could 
not have been preserved. That would 
have added to the enjoyment of the rep- 
resentation by somewhat accelerating its 
tempo and facilitating a greater brisk- 
ness of movement. It will be well to cut 
some of the present stretches of this 
recitative, for the performance at pres- 
ent borders on overlengthiness. How- 
ever, Monday night’s’_ representation 
could be enjoyed even in the face of some 
periods that threatened monotony. In 
all it was spirited and fetching. The 
soldiers’ choruses never once missed their 
effect and upon them the fortunes of the 
“Daughter of the Regiment” chiefly de- 
pend. The “Rat-a-plan” number passed 
off so infectiously that Mr. Papi had to 
bow to the will for an encore. No doubt 
Miss Hempel’s drumming, which was of 
virtuoso quality, had more or less to do 
with this. That soprano accounted easily 
for her foreign popularity in this opera. 
Her Marie is vivacious, volatile, lov- 
able. She presents a captivating picture 
and would look the vivandiére even more 
to the life by affecting a shorter skirt. 
She conquered her audience completely 
as she waved the large tricolor in the 
last act, making this episode the climax 
of the whole evening. The first act did 
not find her voice at its best. But it im- 
proved thereafter, and barring a few 
white and thin upper tones, could not 
easily have been surpassed. In the les- 
son scene of the last act some dark angel 
prompted her to interpolate Proch’s de- 
testable “Theme and Variations.” But 
the brilliancy and finish of her delivery 
of the greater part of them made partial 
amends for her selection of such music. 

At the hands of Marie Mattfeld the 
Marchioness was a portrait of rare 
charm and delicacy, executed unobtru- 
sively but with a distinction and a con- 
stant play of admirable artistic detail 
such as this intelligent and resourcefu! 
actress brings to even the most insignifi- 
cant parts she essays. Mr. Carpi’s Tony, 


-an acceptable impersonation, fitted be- 


comingly enough into the picture. No- 
body to-day equals poor Gilibert’s won- 
derfully unctuous Sergeant Sulpice, but 
Mr. Scotti’s embodiment of the bluff old 
soldier is worthy of that superfine artist. 
Messrs. Reschiglian, d’Angelo and Au- 
disio cared for the lesser réles. The con- 
sequences of Mr. Papi’s conducting of 
the score were often satisfactory. 
But since Toscanini and Polacco we 
no longer rest content with a treat- 
ment of these old scores that does not 
somewhat idealize the conventional fea 
tures of the “big guitar” accompani 
ments. B. F. P. 


A Week of Repetitions 


The week of Dec. 10 brought forward 
no new operas at the Metropolitan. On 
Monday “Carmen” was repeated with 
Il’‘arrar in the title rdéle and Caruso as 
Don José. The latter gave an exceed- 
ingly fine performance, both from the 
vocal and histrionic standpoint, and has 
never sung the “Flower Song” more ef- 
fectively. Clarence Whitehill sang Esca- 
millo splendidly. “Faust” was repeated 
on Wednesday night with the same cast 
as before except the premiére danseus: 
in the Walpurgis Night scene. Mlle 
Galli was unable to appear on account of 
illness and her place was adequately filled 
by Queenie Smith. Martinelli, as Faust. 
was in fine voice. Mme. Farrar won 
applause as Marguerite; Thomas Cha! 
mers and Mme. Delaunois were admirab|: 
as Valentine and _ Siebel, respectively. 
and Rothier repeated his effective Me 
phistopheles. 

In spite of the blizzard on Thursda) 
night, a large audience turned out t 
hear Frieda Hempel in “Traviata.” Th: 
soprano, after her protracted indisposi 
tion, sang excellently and repeated he 
former success in the part. Carpi wa 
the Alfredo and De Luca the Giorgi 
both winning hearty applause. 

“Aida” was given on Dec. 14 wit 
Rappold, Homer, Sundelius, Martinel! 
Amato, Mardones and Ruysdael in th 
cast. Mme. Homer sang Amneris for th 
first time this season and scored deep]) 
especially in the judgment scene. 

“Prince Igor” was repeated at th 
Saturday matinée with Mme. Ald: 
Messrs. Amato, Althouse, Didur, Seg: 
rola and Bada in the principal réles. 

On Saturday night a gala performan¢ 
of “Tosca” was given for the benefit « 
the Italian Hospital, netting $9,000 fi 
that institution. Claudia Muzio sang th 
name part, Caruso appeared as Mar 
and Scotti as Scarpia. 





Lillian Heyward was soloist for t! 
Lewis and Skye Association on Nov. 2! 
at the New Amsterdam Opera Hous: 
Her offerings included many Scotc 


songs. 
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Florence Easton Loves 











No Frills to the New Soprano of the 
Metropolitan and Her Husband, 
Francis Maclennan, the Tenor 
—Started Career as a Pianist in 
Canada—Sang With Her Mate 
in England and on the Continent 
—Musicianship Makes Studying 
of Réles Easy for Her—Seeking 
More Duets for Their Unique 
Recitals 


ee YEARS AGO a certain 
musical writer in Europe sought 
Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan 
for an interview. The journalist hap- 
pened to visit the Maclennans’ home at 
a moment the soprano was dispatching 
some prosaic household affairs; Mr. Mac- 
lennan, we believe, was having a jolly 
time with the children. The serene spec- 
tacle was too much for the writer. Later 
on she (for it was a woman) remarked 
to a third person: “Think of it! I went 
to the Maclennans’ residence for a chat 
on art and I found them engaged in or- 
dinary household work; so, of course, I 
left.” Domesticity and opera singing 
were non-mixable quantities in the mind 
of this writer. 

When we visited the Maclennans the 
morning after Mrs. Maclennan’s début 
at the Metropolitan we came upon almost 
the same domestic picture, minus the 
children. It was quite early in the morn- 
ing, but Florence Easton, the Santuzza 
of the evening before, was as fresh and 
poised as if she had not just passed 
through the most racking ordeal that a 
singer can experience in this country—a 
début at the Metropolitan. 

“If we could only find time to run over 
to Port Washington!” sighed Mrs. Mac- 
lennan. It developed that their little 
girl is staying at that place with the 
soprano’s mother. Their little boy is 
now in a French school in Switzerland, 
where he is slowly but surely forgetting 
English, a fact which worries his par- 
ents considerably. 

It is not altogether intentional that 
we have given a glimpse of the home life 
of this couple; we find it would be quite 
impossible otherwise to convey our im- 
pression of the charming and direct sim- 
plicity of these two singers. We have 
found that the intimate nature of vir- 
tually all the real and great artists we 
have met is nourished by the same wel) 
of wholesome simplicity. 

Mrs. Maclennan, or rather Florence 
Easton, is a native of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. Mr. Maclennan was born in Mich- 
igan. 

“When I was very small,” said Miss 
Easton, “my parents moved to Toronto. 
Mother was a soprano and my father 
was also a musician, director of the 
Parkdale Church choir.” The little girl 
began to know the oratorios and music 
of the church, displaying so much apti- 
tude that her parents allowed her to 
study the piano. At the age of eight 
she appeared in her first recital. ; 


Begins with Manners 


After her mother’s death she went with 
her father to Paris. A year later her 
father died in Paris and the young gir] 
was left alone. However, a friend pre- 
sented her to Charles Manners of the 
Manners Opera Company and Miss Eas- 
ton began her operatic career. 

“IT had had no idea of becoming an 
opera singer,” related Miss Easton, “for 
all my training had been in the direc- 
tion of concert work, but I soon found 
myself making my début as Arlene in 
“The Bohemian Girl” in London with 
the Manners company.” She studied all 
the available réles and laid the founda- 
tions for the extensive répertoire which 
she now commands in five languages. 

“The work was fascinating, but tre- 
mendously trying,” continued Miss Eas- 
ton, “particularly as in those days I had 
no idea of the close relationship of diet 
and art. I thought it was possible to 
live on cream puffs and cakes and, of 
course, I collapsed.” Francis Maclennan, 
the young American, was a member of 
the cast and—but why remark the obvi- 
ous—haven’t they been married and 
singing in the same companies together 
all this time? 

“She weighed ninety-eight pounds 
















































































Some Intimate Off-Stage and Professional Glimpses of Florence Easton, the New Metropolitan Soprano, and Her Husband, 


Francis Maclennan, the Opera Tenor. 


No. 1, Miss Easton as She Will Appear in the Title Réle in Liszt’s “St. Eliza- 


beth” (© Moffett) ; No, 2, The Couple with Their Little Girl (Bain News Service); No. 3, the Tenor at the Helm (Bain 
News Service); No. 4, as “Nedda” (© Moffett); No. 5, Mother Maclennan in Her Favorite Réle (Bain Néws Service) 


when we were married!” remarked Mr. 
Maclennan. His wife was always an om- 
nivorous student even while ill. Once, 
for example, her career as a pianist was 
interrupted by severe illness and she 
was in a cast for months. But even 
0 she studied as far as it was pos- 
sible. 


Opera in All Tongues 


Thoroughly grounded as a musician, 
Miss Easton found little difficulty in re- 
studying during the summer Bertha in 
“Le Prophéte,” Carmen, Margaret in 
French and the “Aida,” “Nozze de Fig- 
aro,” “Pagliacci,” “Butterfly,” “Caval- 
leria,” “L’Oracolo” and “Huguenots” 
roéles in Italian. Not a bad summer! 
And Miss Easton, of course, knows each 
réle in English, just as she and Mr. Mac- 
lennan know their Wagnerian réles in 
English. Miss Easton expressed intense 
interest in the réle of St. Elizabeth, 
which she is to create at the Metropoli- 
tan very soon. 

Speaking about her Santuzza début on 
the double bill, which featured Caruso 
in “Pagliacci,” Miss Easton recalled that 
she appeared last with the great tenor in 
Europe in “Aida,” “Bohéme” and “The 
Girl of the Golden West.” 


_“No wonder Caruso is beloved of all 
singers and all persons!” she exclaimed, 
giving some examples of the tenor’s 
uniquely gracious attitude toward his 
colleagues, high and low. For example, 
Caruso will insist that other artists take 
curtain calls and will not monopolize 
all the audience’s attention, like certain 
esteemed singers. 


To Resume Duet Recitals 


The Maclennans will again appear in 
their novel duet recitals after the opera 
season. Mr. Maclennan, we should say, 
is searching for all available duets, par- 
ticularly ones by American composers. 
He is also devoting his time to recital- 
giving and restudying his répertoire in 
French and Italian. 

He was recalling their days with the 
splendid “Parsifal” produced by Sav- 
age, when we asked the usual question 
concerning opera in America. 

“The Savage Opera Company was ac- 
tually prosperous,” replied Miss Easton, 
“and would doubtless be in existence to- 
day.” 

“And what was the reason then for 
abandoning opera if it really could have 
been established those few years ago?” 

“Oh,” laughed Miss Easton, “Mr. Sav- 


age used to say that he had more trouble 
with operatic artists in one year that he 
had during his whole theatrical career.” 

Managers would not suffer like Mr. 
Savage, thought we, if they were care- 
ful to select human beings like Francis 
Maclennan and Florence Easton. 

A. H. 





Schumann-Heink’s Fourth Son Enters 
Army 


Walter Schumann-Heink, the fourth 
son of Mme. Schumann-Heink to enlist in 
the United States Army and Navy, 
whose application for cook of the fourth 
class was received at a naval recruit- 
ing station in Newark a few days ago, 
was sent last week to the training sta- 
tion in Philadelphia for equipment and 
preliminary instruction. Mr. Heink is 
twenty-eight years old, and lives in Pat- 
erson, N. J., with his wife and young 
baby. When he presented himself at the 
navy recruiting station in Newark the 
recruiting officers questioned his citizen- 
ship. It was not until the officers had 
communicated with the election officers 
of the district in which he lives in Pat- 
erson, and were informed that he was a 
voter, that his application was accepted. 
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BOSTON PUBLISHERS URGE NEWSPAPERS 
TO ADVANCE AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS 


Association Adopts Without a Dissenting Voice Walter Bacon’s Resolution That “Attention of All Inter- 
ested be Called to the Situation with End in View of Fostering, Promoting and Giving Prominence 
Whenever Possible to the Works of American Composers’’—Musical Alliance of the United States 
Endorsed and Work of Its President Praised—Solicit Expressions of Opinion from Critics on the 
Attitude Toward the Native Composer and the Worth of His Creations—Replies of Three Local 


Music Reviewers Read 


OSTON, Dec. 12.—The Boston Music 

Publishers’ Association, Banks M. 
Davison of the White Smith Company, 
president, endorsed the Musical Alliance 
of the United States, gave the music of 
America hearty encouragement and dis- 
cussed at length present methods of criti- 
cism, especially as pertained to Ameri- 
can music, at its regular bi-monthly 
meeting in the Parker House last night. 
There was a large attendance and after 
the dinner, the organization, under the 
able leadership of President Davison, dis- 
cussed the subject extensively. Some 
weeks prior to the meeting the following 
self-explanatory letter was mailed to 
every music critic of the daily papers in 
that city: 


“DEAR SIR: 

“The Boston Music Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation is firmly convinced that the time 
is opportune to encourage by every legiti- 
mate means a higher regard and a deep- 
er appreciation among music-lovers for 
the works of American composers. In 
this country to-day there are many mu- 
sicianly men and women whose works of 
a serious character are demanding atten- 
tion. A few have gained wide popu- 
larity. 

“Some of our concert artists, those 
who are most catholic in their tastes, 
have for some years included in their 
programs compositions by American com- 
posers which have been well received by 
audiences. To these artists, all of them 
intelligent, discriminating and apprecia- 
tive of the best in their chosen field of 
music, we believe America owes a big 
debt. But it must be admitted, on the 
whole, that a just recognition of the 
work of American composers is a slow 
and often discouraging process, which 
prompts the query, Why is this so? Why 
this seeming discrimination? Is there 
any musicianly or artistic ground for it? 
Is it largely the fault of our artists or 
must the public bear its share of the 
blame for existing conditions? 

“At a meeting of this Association to be 
held at the Parker House, Boston, on the 
evening of Tuesday, Dec. 11, this matter 
of American compositions is to be given 
consideration in its many phases. Be- 
cause of your close relation to the world 
of music we would be glad to have an 
expression from you, as well as from a 
few others to whom we are also writing, 
as to the worth of American composi- 
tions and their future in this country. 
Your views, we are sure, would provide 
a substantial and intelligent contribution 
to our discussion. We hope you will be 
frank in your views of the conditions, 
and thank you in advance for what you 
may be willing to offer: 

“Yours very truly, 
“Boston Music PUBLISHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION, 

“B. M. DAVISON, President.” 


Replies from Critics 


Three replies were received and Presi- 
dent Davison’s reading of each was fol- 
lowed with close attention. They follow: 

“T personally think America’s musical 
progress in recent years has been most 
encouraging, as witness the number of 
American artists and compositions by 
Americans heard to-day, compared with 
conditions in this field even a quarter of 
a century ago. We still suffer, however, 
from two tendencies which may seem to 
be opposed, but which, I think, emanate 
from a common source: the tendency to 
brag about our music, on the one hand, 
and the tendency to depreciate every- 
thing we do in art, in favor of the art of 
Europe, on the other. We lack self-con- 
fidence because we also lack intelligent 
and honest self-criticism. We do not look 
ourselves in the face and say, ‘This is 
little, but it is mine.’ Instead, we either 
say, ‘Our composers and performers are 
equal to any in the world,’ which in the 
former case, at least, is manifestly un- 
true, or else we say that there never was 
and never will be any chance for Ameri- 
can music unless it is more competently 


imitative of European models. Both 
points of view are false and cowardly, 
and destructive of progress. Let us be 
merciless critics of ourselves, but have 
real standards of criticism which are our 
own and which we stand by. For we have 
a great art to develop here and hints of 
what it is to be are on every side. But 
we must make more music and more mu- 
sicians in America, and import fewer of 
these articles. We must develop a real 
art spirit here, a real knowledge and ap- 
preciation of what America is and what 
she is to be, before we amount to any- 
thing substantial or call our souls our 
own in our music. 
“OLIN DOWNES, 
“Music Critic, Boston Post.” 


“IT have been attending concerts for 
twenty years past, and for half a dozen 
years I have conducted the Tremont 
Temple Concert Course at which vocal 
numbers have always been sung in Eng- 
lish, so far as possible. 

“IT am heartily in favor of the use of 
American songs when they have merit, 
and I have heard a large number of 
really fine songs by American composers 
in my concert experience. But the atti- 
tude of the American composer, or some 
American composers, that he is entitled 
to a protective tariff, that the American 
flag covers his output, and that it is a 
matter of patriotism to sing his songs, 
strikes me as grotesque. On the other 
hand, I have found an attitude of snob- 
bery on the part of American singers 
towards our own musical output, a con- 
tentment with a conventional répertoire, 
of a few German lieder, a few French 
songs and an aria or two from the Ital- 
ian, which is greatly to be deplored. 

“T do not blame an intelligent artist 
for refusing to add to his repertoire a 
great many of the songs by uninspired 
Americans, which are published fre- 
quently at their own expense. But, on 
the other hand, our singers ought to ex- 
hibit more interest than they do in the 
output of the high-class publishing 
houses. 

“Music, of course, has no nationality 
nor any other claim upon one than that 
produced by its melody upon the ear. 
Between an ordinary song by an Ameri- 
can composer and a spark of fire by De- 
bussy, Strauss or Mozart there is noth- 
ing to be said at all for the American. 

“Nevertheless, Cadman, Manney, Chad- 
wick, Crist, Gilbert, Carpenter, Bond, 
Burleigh, MacDowell and other Ameri- 
cans have forced their way into recital 
and concert programs by sheer merit, and 
other American composers who ‘have the 
goods’ will get recognition in time. 

“The public which pays to hear an ar- 
tist expects him to choose his program 
from the finest music in the world. It 
takes what is given on trust. Our people 
only desire to be given the best, and until 
the best in music has become largely 
American I am afraid we shall have to 
submit to our programs being largely 
made up of foreign music. 

“F. J. McIsaac, 
“Music Critic, Boston American.” 
* * * 


“Replying to yours of the 4th inst., I 
can tersely state my views as follows: 

“I do not think that the American com- 
poser is neglected. What with large 
prizes, with the efforts. of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company of New York and 
the Chicago Opera Company to secure 
good American operas, with the Handel 
and Haydn always ready to examine na- 
tive works, with the Chicago Orchestra 
constantly giving some native orchestral 
composition, and Dr. Muck performing 
some compositions which would never 
have been heard but for the fact of their 
being of native origin, I believe that the 
American composer, at least in the large 
forms, is receiving more attention, con- 
sidering numbers and merit, than the 
European. 

“I believe that the best, and indeed the 
only, course is to allow the American 
composer to stand upon his own merits 
and win recognition at home and abroad 
apart from any consideration of nation- 
ality. 

_“As regards publication, the large mu- 
sic firms are flooding the market with 


American songs and piano pieces. In 
the larger forms there is, of course, less 
activity, but it is not so long ago that it 
was impossible for an American to get a 
symphony or any orchestral work pub- 
lished, save at his own expense. To-day 
several firms have given out large works 
of this description, and I have a number 
of such works (scores) in my library 
which twenty-five years ago would have 
been deemed incredible. 

“The American composer has a better 
chance to-day with his work in the 
United States than the German composer 
of equal rank had in his native land be- 
fore the war. 

“T hope that you will not be mobbed 
if you read this letter to the Music Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and at the same 
time beg of you to thank them for the 
courtesy of asking, through me, for my 
opinion. 

“Louis C. ELSON, 
“Music Critic, Boston Daily Advertiser.” 


President Davison’s Address 


President B. M. Davison then ad- 
dressed the gathering upon the subject, 
“American Music and Standard of Criti- 
cism.” He said: ~ 


“The late Bishop Spaulding has said, 
‘There is magic in words. They have the 
power, the proverb notwithstanding, not 
only to break bones, but to upset states 
and whatever else man builds. They are 
souls that have taken wings to fly forth 
to do battle for God or devils.’ 

“From an ideal standpoint a critic 
should write reviews of current musical 
events for record: To help struggling 
genius to find its speech, to point out the 
good and the bad. To welcome the things 
worth while and to help banish, with 
charity, the things that are not of value. 
Not to discourage ambition, but the con- 
trary always. He should be a musician 
—a man who can hear with understand- 
ing and judge with accuracy. A man of 
long and varied experience, familiar with 
artists and their work. Broadminded, 
but able to recognize the embryo in art 
as well as the finished result. These 
ideals are not always followed, as these 
examples will show. 


“A Boston paper reviewing a recent 
recital of American songs given by a 
well-known contralto said that ‘the pro- 
gram lacked distinction,’ although ac- 
cording to the same notice ‘the listener, 
in spite of the uninteresting character of 
the program, was loath to leave the hall.’ 
The very last sentence of this review was 
this: ‘A large audience was justly enthu- 
silastic.’ If the audience was not only 
loath to leave the hall, but was justly en- 
thusiastic, why should the critic say that 
the program lacked distinction? 


“The American composers represented 
were Arthur Foote, Sidney Homer, Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher, Harry T. Burleigh, 
William Lester and Oley Speaks. Does 
it seem pe that these composers rep- 
resented on a program would cause it to 
lack distinction? 

“Another example of concealed censure 
of American songs is the following, writ- 
ten in connection with a concert where 
three of the beautiful negro spirituals by 
Burleigh were given: ‘One of these ne- 
gro spirituals is worth more than a thou- 
sand measures written by Campbell-Tip- 
ton or Cadman.’ 

“IT appreciate that the consideration of 
this subject by our organization alone 
will not bring a change, but concerted 
effort by all bodies interested in Ameri- 
can music will have its effect. Let us 
strive to make America first in music as 
she is now in so many things.” 


To Promote Native Works 


Walter Bacon of the White Smith Com- 
pany then offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was discussed at length and 
later adopted without a dissenting vote: 


WHEREAS, It appears to the members 
of this Association that music by Ameri- 
can composers is not being given proper 
prominence and support by the daily 
press of the country in its reviews; and 

WHEREAS, The time now seems oppor- 
tune from a patriotic standpoint to sup- 
port.everything American that is good, 
particularly the products of American 


artists and musicians; now, therefore, be 
it 

RESOLVED, That the attention of all in- 
terested be called to the situation with 
the end in view of fostering, promoting 
and giving prominence whenever possible 
to the works of American composers. 

Those who entered into discussion of 
the resolution were William Arms F ish- 
er, musical editor of the Oliver Ditson 
Company; Charles Fonteyn Manney, as- 
sistant musical editor; C. W. Homeyer 
of the C. W. Homeyer Company and T. 
H. Rollinson, head of the band and or- 
chestra departments of the Oliver Ditson 
Company. C. A. Woodman proposed the 
following toast, which met with patriotic 
response: 


A Triple Toast 


“Here’s to our boys overseas, in the 
camps, on the ships, in the arsenals, in 
the departments, each of whom is doing 
his little bit for us and our country. 

“Here’s to our American composers 
and educators; may their power increase 
and may our appreciation of them in- 
crease. 

“Here’s to our critics, who have done 
and are doing splendid work. We look 
forward to the time when our American 
composers will receive at their hands, 
not for patriotic reasons alone but be- 
cause of real merit, the reward in the 
way of appreciation they have rightly 
earned.” 


Endorse the Musical Alliance 


In fact, the entire meeting savored of 
the finest patriotism. The table was 
adorned with innumerable silken flags. 
It being Tuesday night, meat was ta- 
booed and the discussion of the principal 
topic was American to the core. W. T. 
Small of the B. F. Wood Company moved 
the endorsement of the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. He spoke briefly 
but to the point concerning the cardinal 
principles of this great movement and 
had words of commendation for Presi- 
dent John C. Freund and the great work 
he is doing. F. R. Burgstaller addressed 
the gathering in a similar vein and spoke 
at length concerning Article VIII of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
which has to do with the establishment 
of a department of fine arts in our Na- 
tional Government and that a secretary 
of fine arts be a member of the Cabinet. 

WENDELL H. LUCE. 





WAR TAX RULING REVERSED 





Decision Is That Ten Per Cent Is Due 
on Tickets Bought Before Nov. 1 


Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, issued an order 
on Dec. 14, which reverses the one pre- 
viously made with regard to tickets for 
places of amusement purchased before 
Nov. 1, when the war tax went into 
effect. 

This will result in considerable confu- 
sion in the case of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The management had col- 
lected the war tax upon its subscription 
tickets, but a few weeks ago it refunded 
$2,000 to those who had paid their sub- 
scriptions before Nov. 1. Under the 
present ruling this sum must be re-col- 
lected and turned over to the govern- 
ment. 

The ruling applies also to theater and 
concert tickets and to club dues for 
privileges for any time after Oct. 31, re- 
gardless of when dues were paid. 





Mabel Beddoe and Duncan Robertson 
Sing for Red Cross in Orange, N. J. 


Mabel Beddoe, contralto, gave a pro- 
gram of songs, in company with Duncan 
Robertson, baritone, and Harry Oliver 
Hirt, accompanist, for the Lady Jersey 
Chapter, Imperial Order, Daughters of 
the British Empire, in Orange, N. J., 
recently. This was the second of a series 
of Red Cross musicales given in Orange 
the last week in November. There was 
a large audience and the artists were 
warmly received. After the musicale 
they were entertained at luncheon at the 
Essex County Country Club. 





Orville Harrold Weds for Third Time 


Friends of Orville Harrold, the oper- 
atic tenor, were surprised to learn re- 
cently that he had remarried. The first 
intimation came with a formal engraved 
announcement which told of the singer’s 
marriage to Blanche Malli of New York 
on Dec. 16. Mr. Harrold’s first wife was 
Effie Kiger, whom he married in 1898. 
They were divorced in Muncie, Ind., on 
Feb. 17, 1918. On Feb. 21 of the same 
year he married Lydia Locke Talbot, the 
singer, who obtained a decree of divorce 
last August. His third wife is also a 
singer. 
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CHAMINADES GIVE 
BROOKLYN CONCERT 


David Bispham is Soloist with 
Club —- Harriet Ware’s 
Cantata Presented 


The Chaminade Club of Brooklyn con- 
ducted by Mme. Emma Richardson-Kus- 
ter, gave the first concert of its twen- 
tieth season Saturday evening Dec. 15, 
in the Music Hall of Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. David Bispham was soloist, 
and also carried his two numbers with 
the club to complete success. Harriet 
Ware’s lovely cantata, “King Oluf,” was 
the piéce de résistance of the program, 
and Mr. Bispham made a tremendous 
impression in the work. It is a taxing 
solo, even for a high baritone. The club 


did their best work in this and in 
“What Sound Is That?” built upon Cor- 
nelius’ song, ‘Ein Ton,” in which Mr. 
Bispham also carried the solo. 

Mr. Bispham’s recitation of Turgeni- 
ff’s poem, “In Days Gone By,” with piano 
accompaniment by Arensky and Huss’ 
“Seven Ages of Man,” partly sung and 
entirely acted, brought the entire audi- 
ence to a high pitch of enthusiasm. His 
splendid diction is also an example which 
the majority of artists might do well to 
imitate. 

The club of 100 voices contains some 
excellent material. The contraltos as a 
section were excellent, but the sopranos 
lacked brilliance, and except in the num- 
bers with organ and piano, both volume 
and color were missing. Their best 
numbers, both excellent in pitch and at- 
tack, were Shelley’s “Angels from the 
Realms of Glory,” and an arrangement 
of Schumann’s “Traumerei” hummed a 
cappella, which found immediate favor 
with the audience. 

Soloists from the club ranks included 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cox King, Mrs. Henry 
Healy, Mrs. Alice Ralph Wood and Mrs. 
Mildred Howson Hartley. Mrs. Amelia 
Gray Clarke, accompanist, and Mrs. 
Pauline Dobson Gold at the organ sup- 
ported soloist and chorus admirably in 
every way. 














Hipolito Lazaro Wins Plaudits 
of Opera=Goers in Mexico Season 
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Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish Tenor, Who Has Just Won Sensational Success in 
Mexico. On the Left, a Recent Photograph of the Tenor; Right, Mr. Lazaro as 
“Folco” in Mascagni’s Opera, “Isabeau” 


IPOLITO LAZARO has just re- 
turned to New York from Mexico, 
where his singing has been one of the 
features of the brilliant season under 
the direction of Impresario Sigaldi. A 
triumph was won by the tenor in the 
performance of “Faust” given in the big 
arena before an audience of 32,000 peo- 
ple. Though not customary to sell the 
seats which are back of the stage in 
this arena, the audience was so large on 


this occasion that it was made necessary. 
Mr. Lazaro’s singing so electrified the 
audience that they forced him to repeat 
the aria “Salve dimora” three times. He 
was also welcomed in “Tosca,” “‘Isabeau,” 
“Rigoletto” and “Puritani.” 

Mr. Lazaro will make his début at the 
Metropolitan the latter part of January, 
either in “Tosca” or “Rigoletto.” He 
will also be heard in “Puritani,” which is 
being restudied this season for a brilliant 
revival. 
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Camp Upton Greets Damrosch Forces 





Orchestra 








Symphony Society of New York Makes Notable Contribution to 
Entertainment of Men in Service —Men in Khaki Join Former 
Comrades in Presenting Program-—Unfold Service Flag of 














6sTTVHE DANUBE is a long way from 

the center of war, but I hope that 
the victorious armies of America will 
have crossed it before another year has 
passed.” It was the most unique intro- 
duction that the famous Strauss walt» 
ever had. It was given in unique sur- 
roundings by Walter Damrosch, conduc- 
tor of the New York Symphony Society, 
on the occasion of the first symphony 
concert to be given at Camp Upton, Yap- 


hank, L. I., where 30,000 New York men . 


are in training for service. 

Music-lovers who have answered the 
call of the draft were electrified last 
week when a billboard in front of the 
big new Y. M. C. A. Auditorium in camp 
announced the coming of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra for a concert on 
Dec. 14. Also, it was not a concert for 
which seats could be reserved, for the 
Symphony Society, through the patriotic 
spirit of its president, H. M. Flagler, 
contributed the concert as its “bit” to- 
ward the entertainment of Camp Upton 
men. A special train took the orchestra 
members, Mr. and Mrs. Damrosch, Mr. 
and Mrs. Flagler, George Engels, man- 
ager of the Symphony Society, and a 
group of interested friends, out to camp 
during the afternoon, and the ride from 
the station to camp in huge army trucks 
was not the least among the pleasures 
of the trip. 

The concert was scheduled for 7:30 
o’clock, and by 7:15 practically every 
seat in the big auditorium—with the ex- 
ception of the section reserved for offi- 
cers and their guests—was filled. Over 
the stage hung the service flag of the 


Symphony Society, containing the six 
names of its members who are now serv- 
ing in the United States forces. Two of 
the members, George A. Possell, flautist, 
and Karl Rissland, trumpeter, now a 
member of the 303rd Artillery Band at 
Camp Upton, were present to welcome 
their former co-workers, and a burst of 
applause went up from the ranks of 
khaki as the former mounted the platform 
and took his place among the players. The 
applause deepened to a roar of greeting 
when Mr. Damrosch appeared and the 
audience and orchestra rose to the strains 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” which 
was followed by the March from “Aida.” 

Mr. Damrosch again displayed his rare 
skill as a builder of special programs for 
special audiences, and the renewed ap- 
plause and bursts of applause which fol- 
lowed each number became an ovation at 
the end of the Largo from the “New 
World Symphony.” As a special num- 
ber, following Grainger’s “Molly On the 
Shore,” Mr. Damrosch gave a “Chinese 
Dance,” by Tschaikowsky. Incidentally 
this composer’s name roused the risibili- 
ties of one young officer, who volun 
teered to a friend near him the informa- 
tion that it sounded “like one of the 
Depot Brigade.” 

The Overture to “Oberon,” the Inter 
mezzo and “The Toreador” from “Car- 
men,” two Berlioz numbers and the Alle- 
gretto from Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
8 received the most earnest attention. 
Then Mr. Damrosch gave his dramatic 
introduction to the “Beautiful Blue 
Danube,” which sent a roar of apprecia- 
tion ringing to the rafters. After its 
playing he brought the audience up to 
sing “America” to the orchestra’s accom- 
paniment. 

The greeting which was given Mr. 
Damrosch and his forces at Camp Upton 
was quite as hearty, sincere and spon- 


taneous as that which welcomed the 
Philharmonic at its recent concert 
in Camp Dix. The fine service which 
these orchestras have rendered in 
presenting such concerts to the men in 
camp should be a spur to similar organ- 
izations. There is no longer any excuse 
for saying that only “popular” music 
makes an appeal to the men in the train- 
ing camps. Mr. Damrosch and Mr. 
Stransky have had the progressive faith 
which realizes that good music always 
holds its sure appeal, and that in this 
time of stress it is taking its ancient 
place as a real necessity. It is to be 
hoped that many other leaders of great 
orchestras will follow in the ways that 
have been indicated by these distin- 
guished conductors and place their forces 
at the service of those who need the vital 
inspiration and spiritual message which 
such musical feasts afford. 
MAY STANLEY. 


Louis James Boulter Gives Recital of 
His Own Compositions 


An English “composer-pianist,” Louis 
James Boulter, appeared on Friday 
afternoon of last week at Afolian Hall 
in a recital of his own compositions. 
These were of divers shapes and forms, 
including excerpts from a symphony, 
piano pieces, transcribed violin numbers 
and songs, these last sung artistically by 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander. Nothing in 
Mr. Boulter’s music indicated why a 
whole afternoon should be given over 
to it. He played with a composer’s in- 
sight and a composer’s “ar. ‘ 


Sioux City Hears Rudolph Ganz 


Sioux City, IowA, Dec. 11.—Rudolph 
Ganz, the well known Swiss pianist, ap- 
peared last night at the Auditorium in 
what was probably the finest piano re- 
cital yet heard in Sioux City. The audi- 
ence while small was one of the most en- 
thusiastic and thoroughly enjoyed and 
appreciated the program given. It is to 
be regretted that a much larger audience 
was not present to hear so fine an artist. 

F. EZ. P. 

DENVER, CoLt.—Mrs. Edith Kingsley 
tinquist, pianist, recently gave a recital 
assisted by Lucile DuPre, violinist. Mrs. 
Matthews was accompanist for Miss 
DuPre. 








ORCHESTRA BEGINS 
ROCHESTER SEASON 


Henry Gilbert Numbers on Op- 
ening Program-—-Welcome 
Greta Torpadie 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 12.—The Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ludwig Schenck, con- 
ductor, gave the first of its three con 
certs for this season at Convention Hall 
on Monday evening, Dec. 3. The sym- 
phony was Beethoven’s First, in C, which 
was given a good performance. Other 
numbers of note on the program were 
two by Henry F. Gilbert, “Legend” Op. 
2, No. 1, and “Negro Episode,” in. 2, 
No. 2, both very characteristic and strik- 
ing, and a charming “Preludio” for 
String Orchestra, by Pergolesi. There 
was no soloist. The audience was fairly 

large and very appreciative. 

On Friday evening, Dec. 7, Arthur 
Pye, a Rochester violinist, gave a re- 
cital at the Genessee Valley Club, accom- 
panied by John Adams Warner, pianist. 
Mr. Pye presented a long and varied pro- 
gram, the principal number being the 
Wieniawski Concerto in D Minor, which 
was given a brilliant reading. There 
was a good-sized audience. 

The Monroe County Chapter of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
‘lation met at the studios of Edgar Rose 
on Monday evening, Dec. 10. There was 
a large attendance and after the busi- 
ness meeting the “Concertante,” Op. 55, 
by Ludwig Maurer, given by five mem- 
bers of the Tuesday Musicale at a recent 
recital, was repeated. It calls for four 
violins and piano. Those taking part 
were Effie Knauss, Hazel Dossenbach, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Coit, Mrs. Julia B. 
Rockwell and Alice C. Wysard. It is a 
charming number and was Cordially re 
ceived. 

Greta Torpadie, the young Swedish so- 
prano, was the artist at the Tuesday Mu- 
sicale recital on Tuesday morning, Dec. 
11, at the Regent Theater. Her program 
included groups of Italian, Scandinavian, 
I‘rench and English songs, and was not 
long enough for the enthusiastic audi- 
ence which filled the theater. The Tues- 
day Musicale has recently elected Mrs. 
Bellamy Burr, the well-known vocal 
teacher of Rochester, as president of the 
club, to fill the unexpired term of Mrs. 
Hermann Kellner. 





M. E. W. 


MISS JARDON’S WAR WORK 





Singer Takes Unique Method of Collect- 
ing Funds for Red Cross 


Dorothy Jardon has been featuring 
Joseph Howard’s war ballad, “Some- 
where in France Is the Lily,” making it 
one of the most successful songs she has 
ever sung. A companion song is “There’s 
a Long, Long Trail,” which she is also 
singing. Miss Jardon first introduced 
“Somewhere in France” at the Orpheum 
Theater, Brooklyn, recently, which is be- 
ing repeated elsewhere. The audiences 
are in a mood of patriotic enthusiasm 
when she finishes the singing of these 
two remarkaable songs. 

When not filling engagements Miss 
Jardon has been devoting her spare time 
singing to the men at the various camps. 
The inspiration she got from these vis- 
its helped her to make an eloquent plea 
at the Orpheum in behalf of the Red 
Cross. After her speech, equipped with 
a fire bucket, she passed among the au- 
dience, and in this manner collected a 
substantial sum at each performance. As 
a compliment to this gifted artist, Louis 
Reinhardt and his orchestra quietly 
played “Somewhere in France Is _ the 
Lily” throughout the proceedings. The 
audience, alive to the situation, began 
humming song and refrain, which had to 
be repeated a dozen times. The applause 
was so great, and the audience so insist- 
ent, that Miss Jardon was obliged to 
repeat the song, this time from the au- 
ditorium instead of from the stage. 





St. Louis Symphony Heard in Urbana 
Concert Course 


URBANA, ILL., Dec. 14.—The St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, Max Zach, conduc- 
tor, appeared here in two concerts on 
Dec. 4 on the University of Illinois 
symphony concert course. Michel Gusi- 
koff, violinist, was the soloist at the 
afternoon concert, and in the evening 
Jean Cooper, contralto, was the assisting 
artist. Both orchestra and soloists were 
warmly applauded. 
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RAISA AND CRIMI COMMAND CHICAGO’S 
ADMIRATION IN “JEWELS OF THE MADONNA” 


Essay ‘‘Maliella’’ and “‘Gennaro,’”’ Respectively, for First Time with Campanini Forces, Making Excellent 
Impression—-Other Réles Capably Enacted—Forrest Lamont Makes Auspicious Local Début as 
“Rodolfo” in “Bohéme” —Fitziu Praised as ‘“Mimi’’—Stracciari’s “Tonio” Stirs Audience—“Louise”’ 


Produced with Vix in Title Réle 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 15, 1917. 


OLF-FERRARI’S “Jewels of the 
Madonna” was mounted Sunday 
afternoon with all the realism that stage 
management could give it, and it served 
to introduce Rosa Raisa and Giulio 
Crimi in parts they had not sung before. 
Marcel Charlier conducted, Campanini 
being still indisposed, and made excellent 
work of the appealing melodies, although 
the orchestra was at times too loud for 
the chorus. The entr’acte between the 
second and third acts had to be repeated. 
In our opinion Rosa Raisa is the great- 
est Maliella. This réle must be added 
to the increasing list of her best parts. 
She sings it with great beauty, shading 
and coloring her voice to fit the dramatic 
meaning of her lines. Warm and 
luscious, of wide range and admirable 
clarity, her voice gave the part a superb 
delivery, although she sharped very 
slightly on two or three occasions. As 
an actress, she made Maliella a joy to 
the eye and imbued the réle with con- 
vincing reality. 

Giulio Crimi made the part of Gen- 
naro one of the very best he has at- 
tempted. His voice becomes less and less 
uneven as the season advances, and it was 
more beautiful in this réle than we have 
ever heard it before. The passion he 
put into his singing of the second act was 
entirely convincing and he became, for 
the afternoon, the part he was enacting. 

Giacomo Rimini acted Rafaele finely, 
but sang it as if he were not quite sure 
of himself. Louise Berat was a good 
Carmela, singing the réle as she does all 
of the “mother” rdédles—superlatively 
well. Francesco Daddi’s Biaso merits a 
word of praise. The host of minor parts 
were well taken and the chorus did some 
of its best singing of the season. The 
excellent stage management deserves 
special commendation. The reviewer de- 
tected the burly stage director, Emile 


Merle-Forest, mingling with the chorus - 


and urging each to do his bit, and the 
response was all that could be wished. 
The scene in the Camorrist chief’s head- 
quarters introduced the ballet in some 
clever dances. 


Début of Forrest Lamont 


“Bohéme,” performed Saturday night 
at popular prices, served to accomplish 


the Chicago début of Forrest Lamont, 
who sang the tenor réle of Rodolfo. This 
was the best popular performance staged 
thus far this season. The principals— 
Lamont as Rodolfo, Anna Fitziu as 
Mimi, Myrna Sharlow as Musetta, Ro- 
dolfo Fornari as Marcello and Gustave 
Huberdeau as Colline—were all fine, not 
only vocally but also dramatically. Miss 
Fitziu’s Mimi was the best of the four 
roles she has sung in this city. Her voice 
was beautifully lyric, her lower register 
seemed to have more body than in the 
other réles and she entered into the spirit 
of thé opera and became a really unso- 
phisticated and credible Mimi. Lamont 
produced his tones easily, and his tenor 
was enjoyable, rich, of good range and 
even quality. Fornari disclosed a voice 
peculiar in quality, but rather pleasant, 
and he made a good impression by his 
acting. Miss Sharlow’s Musetta seemed 
less appealing than her Mimi of last 
year, but she did Musetta’s solo in the 
Café Momus scene excellently. Huber- 
deau’s voice has largely freed itself from 
the mist that veiled it during the first 
four weeks of the season. Vittorio Trev- 
isan’s Schaunard deserves mention as 
one of the best impersonations that this 
artist has given. He makes each new 
role a study in interpretation and, 
though not possessing a great voice, he 
is one of the best actors on the operatic 
stage. Daddi did the customary buffo 
work with the réle of Benoit. Giuseppe 
Sturani conducted. 

In the afternoon Meyerbeer’s “‘Dino- 
rah” was repeated, Amelita Galli-Curci 
singing the name rdéle. The principals 
again registered a success. The chorus 
work was splendid, and the stage set- 
tings were true works of art. Arnaldo 
Conti conducted. 


Stracciari as “Tonio” 


Monday night’s double bill, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci,” served to 
introduce Riccardo Stracciari as Tonio, 
and gave Lucien Muratore a great per- 
sonal triumph in the réle of Canio. The 
French tenor directly invites comparison 
with Caruso when he makes this rdéle the 
occasion of his incursion into Italian 
opera. We feel that he can well afford 
the comparison, for his Canio must rank 
as one of the most marvelous presenta- 
tions in operatic history. Not only the 
singing—and even Muratore has done 
no better singing than this—but every 
gesture, every expression, every syllable, 
the very make-up of the man, proclaimed 
unmistakably that Muratore is a con- 
summate operatic artist. His “Vesti la 
giubba,” regarded either as tonal display 
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HARRIET FOSTER 


Mezzo Contralto 


Song Recital 
AEOLIAN HALL 


Programme 

I. 
a. Vittoria, mio core...... Gian Giacomo Carissimi 
b. Se Plorindo é fedele....... Alessandro Scarlatti 
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or as an eloquent exhibition of dramatic 
feeling, is unique, breath-taking. 

Stracciari won the audience with the 
prologue. Cries greeted him, and the 
house rocked with applause. As an ex- 
hibition of vocal art it was splendid. 
The audience broke into applause at the 
wrong place, and several phrases of the 
Prologue were lost, but in the repetition 
his high A flat and G were gems. Smooth, 
noble tone, careful, polished singing and 
phrasing make Stracciari’s art inevi- 
table in its appeal. He acted the rdle 
well, making Tonio a knock-kneed, slight- 
ly hunchbacked clown, in accordance with 
the libretto, “So ben che difforme, con- 
torto son io.” 

Anna Fitziu as Nedda won laurels. 
Her vocalization of the “Ballatella” was 
admirable and her acting of the first act 
was excellent, if somewhat melodramatic. 
Throughout Miss Fitziu’s singing was 
of high quality. Desire Defrere as Sil- 
vio gave the roéle splendid vocalization. 
Giordano Paltrinieri was good as Beppe. 

“Cavalleria” served as a curtain-raiser 
for Leoncavallo’s opera. Francesca Per- 
alta’s Santuzza seemed somewhat too 
“weepy” to be entirely convincing. Her 
voice was top-heavy, her high notes be- 
ing entirely lovely, while her lower regis- 
ter possessed neither strength nor 
beauty. Crimi gave a convincing inter- 
pretation of Turiddu, singing with good 
tone and plenty of fire. Alfred 
Maguenat’s Alfio was vocally good, but 
lacked intensity. Jeska Swartz was a 
comely Lola, and sang the part well. 
Louise Berat was excellent as Mamma 
Lucia. Giuseppe Sturani conducted both 
operas. 


Vix Heard as “Louise” 


Charpentier’s “Louise” was given 
Tuesday night with Genevieve Vix in 
the name part. Her interpretation of 
it was not as convincing as Mary Gar- 
den’s, although she gave better singing 
to the réle, her “‘Depuis le jour” posses- 
sing a feeling that few concert sopranos 
give to it. Vix’s Louise was a mean, ill- 
tempered, peevish girl, whom one could 
not imagine Julien falling in love with. 
According to her conception of the rdle, 
she did some excellent acting, being an 
adept in the use of facial expression and 
gesture. She rose to great dramatic 
heights in the last act. 

Charles Dalmores was a better Julien 
than last year, his voice possessing more 
smoothness and charm, and he was more 
careful of his acting. His make-up was 
also more satisfying. Hector Dufranne 
gave his familiar tender and sympathetic 
interpretation of the Father and sang 
with more satisfying tonal opulence than 
last year. Berat was excellent as the 
nagging Mother, and her solo in the 
Montmartre scene was sung with rich 
contralto tone. Of the multitude of 
minor parts in this opera, special men- 
tion must be given to Huberdeau as the 
Ragpicker, Daddi as the Old Clothes 
Man, Dua as King of the Fools, Sharlow 
as Irma and Margery Maxwell as 
Camille. Marcel Charlier conducted. 

“Romeo and Juliet” was given its 
fourth performance Wednesday night, 
with Muratore and Galli-Curci in the 
name roles, and the other members of 
the cast as before. 


Vix as “Le Jongleur” 


“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” was re- 
peated Thursday evening, with Genevieve 
Vix, Hector Dufranne and Gustav Hu- 
berdeau in the leading rdéles of Jean, 
Boniface and the Prior, respectively, and, 
as before, Octave Dua, Louis Kreidler, 
Constantin Nicolay and Desire Defrere 
were the Monks. The performance was 
of noteworthy artistic value, the cast be- 
ing well balanced and both singing and 
acting excellent. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Francis Macmillen Makes Setting of 
“American Consecration Hymn” 


Francis Macmillen, the American vio- 
linist, has composed Percy Mackaye’s 
“American Consecration Hymn” as a 
song. Composer and poet have united in 
dedicating their work to President Wil- 
son and it is learned that the song is 
being introduced by Margaret Woodrow 
Wilson in her concerts. It is published 
as a solo song and also for mixed chorus, 
orchestra and band by Car! Fischer. 


GIVE FRENCH PROGRAM AT 
METROPOLITAN ON SUNDAY 





Six Soloists Heard in Works by Gallic 
Masters—Conductor Hageman 
Stirs Enthusiasm 


To French composers the Metropolitan 


. devoted its program at its Sunday eve- 


ning concert on Dec. 16. Richard Hage- 
man led the orehestra in very admirable 
performances of Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys” 
Overture, Chabrier’s “Espana” and the 
Delibes “Sylvia” Cortege. Mr. Hage- 
man has established himself a favorite 
with his audience and was heartily ap- 
plauded, so heartily after the Chabrier 
that he gave the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” thrillingly to everybody’s pleasure. 

His conducting of the accompaniments 
for the various arias was authoritative. 
There was a profusion of vocal offerings. 
The audience liked it all and applauded 
vehemently Leon Rothier in the cardi- 
nal’s famous air from “La Juive,” Flor- 
ence Easton in “Depuis le jour,” Paul 
Althouse in the “Flower Song” from 
“Carmen,” Raymonde Delaunois in the 
same opera’s “Habanera,” Louise Homer 
in the “Mon coeur” aria from “Samson,” 
and the equally hackneyed “Mignon” 
aria. Mario Laurenti, the young bari- 
tone, who is deservedly being given a 
chance this season, sang the “Vision 
fugitive” aria from “Herodiade” and 
was received with acclaim. With Mme. 
Easton he sang the “Bathe thy Hands” 
duet from “Thais.” Here is a baritone 
who will bear watching! Mme. Easton 
and Messrs. Althouse and Rothier sang 
the Trio from “Faust,” and Mme. De- 
launois and Mr. Rothier the “Légéres 
Hirondellés” from “Mignon.” Mr. Ro- 
thier stirred the audience singing the 
Me uieiraeca al as the concert’s final num- 
er. 

The audience applauded Mme. Homer 
so vociferously after her numbers that 
she finally sang several patriotic songs 
accompanied by Florence McMillan. 

A. W. K. 





Albert Lindquest Heard in Portland’s 
Fifth Municipal Concert 


PORTLAND, ME., Dec. 14.—The program 
of the fifth subscription concert in the 
municipal course of organ recitals last 
evening was charming both in arrange- 
ment and performance. Albert Lind- 
quest, tenor, assisted Mr. Macfarlane, 
and delighted the large audience with his 
beautiful voice and singing. Particu- 
larly notable were “Bergere Légére” by 
Weckerlin; “Carnaval,” by Foudrain, 
and “Tommy Lad,” by Margetson, and he 
added additional interest with three 
songs by Sjégren which he sang in 
Swedish, giving a brief explanation of 
the poems. His aria “Ah! Fuyez, douce 
image” from Massenet’s “Manon” was 
sung to organ accompaniment. Mr. Mac- 
farlane’s contributions to the program 
included Svendsen’s “Coronation March,” 
two pieces of Widor, the very charming 
Suite in F by Corelli, and a novelty by 
Stoughton, “Within a Chinese Garden.” 
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Aeolian Hall, Sunday Afternoon, 
Dec. 23rd at 3 o’clock 


Symphony in D minor 
Cesar Franck 


Fantasy ‘‘Francesca da Rimini” 
Tschaikowsky 


In the Orient (Two Symphonic 
Sketches) (First Time) 
Arthur Hartmann 


Irish Rhapsody..... Victor Herbert 
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$12.00. On Sale at Aeolian Hall. 
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Year MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A story has been going the rounds in 
intimate musical circles with regard to 
the real reason which prompted the di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera House 
to announce that there would be no opera 
in German this season, which I think de- 
serves being exploited—or exploded—as 
you prefer. 

The story is to the effect that long be- 
fore the Board of Directors decided to 
bar the Teutonic language from the sea- 
son’s répertoire, all the newspapers had a 
meeting at which it was decided -to print 
the announcement that the directors had 
decided to abstain from giving German 
opera, and that the most surprised 
people who read the announcement were 
the directors themselves, and that there 
was then nothing left for them to do but 
to make the ban official, otherwise, if 
they had denied the article, all their 
revivals, all their novelties, all their new 
singers, would have not been considered 
by the press. 

To this is added the report, undoubt- 
edly from pro-German sources, that the 
majority of the subscribers and the pub- 
lic were in favor of hearing the Wagner 
operas. 

In the first place, with regard to this 
story, let me say that as far as the ma- 
jority of people being in favor of hearing 
the Wagner operas is concerned, that cer- 
tainly does not apply to the large number 
of regular subscribers to the opera, for I 
have it on absolute authority that not 
half a dozen of the subscribers expressed 
dissatisfaction, and even a fewer num- 
ber withdrew their subscriptions after 
the announcement was made that none of 
the Wagner operas would be given this 
season, si 

Now, with regard to that part of the 
story that the newspapers got together. 
Anybody who has any knowledge of the 
newspaper situation in New York City 
knows that for years it has been impos- 
sible to get the newspapers together on 
a far more important matter than Ger- 
man opera, namely, on the question of 
raising the price of their publication to 
2c instead of lc, owing to the great in- 
crease in the cost of paper, ink, and 
everything else that goes into the produc- 
tion of a newspaper. 

In the next place, a majority of the 
newspapers in New York have a small 
nterest in music anyway, and would no 
deem the matter of sufficient importance 
leliberately to hold a meeting and make 
. publication of the kind mentioned. That 
would be so absolutely against their 
policy and flavor so strongly of conspir- 
icy, that the clear-headed business men 
and journalists who run our daily press 
would consider such a proposition more in 
the line of a deliberate insult than as 
omething that they could undertake and 
vive to the public. 

The idea that there was a conspiracy of 
iewspapers against the giving of opera in 
German could only have originated in the 
mind of someone who is not only ignor- 
ont of the situation but is sufficiently pro- 
German to imagine vain things. 

Finally, let me add that in such a mat- 
ter the music critics, especially the older 
ones, would have something to say, and 
these have all more or less regretted the 
fact that it was thought necessary to 
eliminate opera in German. 

We have to seek the real reason for the 





elimination of German opera in another 
direction entirely, especially as I know, 
even before we entered the war, when it 
was suggested to Mr. Gatti-Casazza that 
it might be necessary to eliminate Ger- 
man opera, he replied: 

“If I do, with what can I replace it?” 

It should appeal to common sense that 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, from a business point 
of view, would not support such a policy, 
for the simple reason that he had a large 
number of German artists on his hands, 
under contract, and while the declaration 
of war with Germany and Austria might 
give him a stand in court in case the 
opera company was sued, such a situa- 
tion would be greatly deplored by him, 
for as everybody who has any acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Gatti’s policies and atti- 
tude knows he has always been most 
considerate to his artists, has used every 
endeavor to compose their differences, 
respond to their demands, smooth over 
their ruffled feelings when the critics 
were not as amiable as the artists 
thought they should be. In fact, as An- 
tonio Scotti said some time ago, under 
Gatti’s direction the artists have been an 
unusually happy and contented family— 
so much so that Scotti said he would like 
to have a golden plate put up in the 
Metropolitan, expressing his opinion of 
the wise and benevolent management of 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 

So far as the Board of Directors are 
concerned, they are naturally largely in- 
fluenced by the Chairman, Otto H. Kahn. 
He gave it out some time ago, before we 
got into the war, that he thought music 
as an art should be outside the field of 
the animosities and race hatreds engen- 
dered by the war. 

With these facts in view, what was the 
compelling reason for not giving opera in 
German? 

We shall find it, as I think I told you 
once before, in the large number of pro- 
tests that the management received from 
subscribers and from opera-goers, and 
also because some of the protests were 
accompanied by threats. Now the Opera 

ouse is a social as well as a musical re- 
sort for the people, and the directors 
naturally felt that if the giving of opera 
in German would produce anything like 
a demonstration, it might lead to re- 
prisals and conflict, even to an outbreak 
such as we know has happened abroad, 
and thus would go far to destroy the 
vogue of opera. People, especially ladies, 
would be afraid to come to the Opera 
House with their fine clothes and their 
jewelry, if they never knew what might 
happen. 

Consequently the directors, who are 
naturally inclined to defer to the wishes 
of the subscribers and the musical public, 
concluded that it would be a wise thing, 
in view of the strong public antagonism 
that had been created to everything Ger- 
man, to omit, for the season or more, as 
the case might be, the giving of opera in 
German. While I have no “official” in- 
formation on the subject, I feel assured 
that this was the cause, and not any per- 


* sonal antagonism to German music or 


opera in German on the part of the direc- 
tors,’ who, simply because they felt that 
the public mind was so wrought up that, 
considering the responsibility they had 
upon their shoulders, it was the policy of 
wisdom to do as they did. 

If I may, like a woman, add a post- 
script, it is that should there have been 
any demonstrations made in the Opera 
house it would have given an opportunitv 
for counter demonstrations, and so af- 
forded comfort to the enemy, who natu- 
rally would have made the most of it in 
their papers abroad, both in Germany 
and Austria, and would have used the 
incident to show that there was a strong 
feeling against this countrv goine ' 
the war, and that the nation was not 
united in supporting our war policy. 

* * * 


At the concert of the New York Sym- 
phony Society Thursday of last week, 
Walter Damrosch, before entering on a 
discussion of Elgar’s Symphonic poem, 
“Talstaff,” delivered an extemporaneous 
address in which he intimated that not all 
enemy aliens among musicians residing in 
this country have taken as noble a stand 
as Fritz Kreisler. To this he added that 
he believed in internationalism in art. but 
he did not believe in internationalism 
among artists. Thev should share, he 
thought, the responsibilities of their cit- 
izenship with others. He also stated that 
he had no sympathy for those artists who 
try to disguise their nationality for the 
sake of the American dollar. A shining 
example of one who did not do this is 
Fritz Kreisler. He was man enough, and 
gentleman enough, to withdraw from the 
concert stage when America had gone to 
war with his country. The American 
neople are nothing if not chivalrous. He 
helieved that Mr. Kreisler would not be 
the loser in the end. All of which was 
received with enthusiastic applause by 
the audience. 
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Mr. Damrosch has, I think, here drawn 
a very wise distinction and one that 
might be followed to good advantage 
through the country. I think it is the 
position taken by many intelligent people 
outside of those who have become rabid 
on the subject of everything German. 
There is a great line of demarcation be- 
tween the artists belonging to an enemy 
nation who to-day appeals for the dollars 
of Americans, while at the same time our 
boys are giving their lives, as well as 
their strength, to fight his countrymen 
on the other side of the water. Further- 
more, there is a marked distinction be- 
tween the composers of the present day, 
who seek emolument from our people 
when their works are given, and those 
of the past. There is a deal of difference, 
for instance, between giving the works 
of Wagner, Beethoven, Schumann and 
Brahms, who not only gave us their mas- 
terpieces long ago but were neither in- 
terested in nor in sympathy with the 
causes that provoked the present war, 
and producing the works, for instance, of 
Richard Strauss, who demands large roy- 
alties and who would profit by con- 
tinuing to present his compositions before 
the American public. 

Thus I think Mr. Damrosch has indi- 
cated a course which it might be well for 
us to follow, that is, if we can get rid of 
the very natural prejudice against every- 
thing German which has been excited by 
what President Wilson has designated as 
“the unspeakable thing.” 

” + * 


The position which the Russian 
violinist, Jascha Heifetz, has already 
won with the public is so strong that it 
will do no harm if I point out that often 
great rewards go to a foreign artist who 
makes his début here, whereas a highlv 
talented artist of our own has to work 
years before he can get a showing in the 
metropolis. I allude to the case of Eddy 
Brown, a voung American violinist who 
is now on his third tour in this country 
and who only made his first appearance 


with orchestra Wednesday of last week, 
when he appeared as the soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic in Carnegie Hall. 
Ile made, as you know, a marked success 
and was enthusiastically welcomed by a 
great audience. 

And this is not merely true with regard 
to an American artist, who has been suc- 
cessful outside New York, but it is true 
with regard to an American artist who, 
before coming to us, has attained a great 
deal of success abroad, for young Brown 
played in Europe with practically all the 
leading orchestras, under distinguished 
conductors, and is as well qualified as an 
orchestral soloist as he is in recital, You 
know he made his first American appear- 
ance as a soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra in his home city, Indi- 
anapolis. Since then he has won notable 
success in recital all over the country, 
made a great hit at the Maine Festival 
last year, and has been taken up by the 
talking machine companies. Finally, his 
recitals have attracted large and enthusi- 
astic audiences at Carnegie Hall. And, 
too, you know, he has appeared as soloist 
with the Chicago and Cincinnati Sym- 
phony orchestras. 

With all this it is only lately that 
he has been heard with orchestra in New 
York. Now my plea for Eddy Brown is 
not that because he is an American he 
should have been taken up by our lead- 
ing New York symphony organizations, 
but that he should not have been virtu- 
ally discriminated against, evidently be- 
cause he is an American, and that it was 
only after he had really aroused the 
country and made a success everywhere 
including New York, in his recitals, that 
one of the sreat svmphonic orchestras 
here engaged him. Surely this condition 
of affairs is not as it should be. And it 
is certainly not in conformance with the 
custom abroad where they always give 
the greatest encouragement to their own 
talent, when it deserves it. 
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A number of good people have recently 
written to me anent my strictures with 
regard to the disposition of so many Eng- 
lish papers to pat us on the back and inti- 
mate that from present indications there 
is hope for us musically. You may re- 
member that I demonstrated that if it 
came to a show-down it would be made 
very clear that we were, as a nation, far 
ahead of the English, so far as music is 
concerned. 

The great trouble with all such dis- 
cussions is that people will consider the 
matter from a national point of view, and 
consequently if one makes any. state- 
ment which offends their love of country, 
instead of its being considered on the 
merits, it is judged from a sentimental 
point of view, and so it is considered with 
much heat but with little light. If the 
English are so advanced that they can 
afford to view our efforts in the musical 
field with condescending approval, I for 
one would like to know it. 

Incidentally let me say that one or two 
of my correspondents have intimated that 
my attitude to the situation with regard 
to music in England is due to the fact 
that I am a German. Allow me to dis- 
illusion them. I am not. And it is pre- 
cisely because I have a very considerable 
knowledge of conditions in England that 
I thought myself entitled to speak with 
some certainty, as well as authority. 

One of my correspondents who calls me 
to task in the matter signs herself ‘“‘The 
Angel Gabriel.” Presumably this is to 
settle the long disputed question as to 
the angels’ sex! 

a 


There must be many people who read 
the papers purely for the purpose of dis- 
covering some break. I say this for the 
reason that should a writer in the press 
make a slip I am bound to hear of it. A 
recent notice in the New York Herald of 
the performance of “Aida” was headed: 
Society hears ‘Aida,’ Mme. Homer in 
title rdle.” 

No less than three kind _ people 
promptly drew my attention to the 
notice in order to show that the 
writer who’ represented the Her- 
ald at the performance knows nothing 
about music. One other person asked me 
whether Mme. Homer had changed from 
being a contralto to being a soprano, 
while another person suggested that it 
was not fair to the artists to send some- 
body to the opera who evidently was a 
musical ignoramus. 

To those who understand how news- 
papers are run the slip meant nothing, 
and certainly was no evidence that the 
“Herald had sent somebody to the per- 
formance who is ignorant in musical 
affairs. It has been the custom for years 
past for the daily papers everywhere to 
employ special men to write headings, 
which often has to be done in a hurry. 
The critic, or the man who gets up what 
is called “a story,” whether it refers to 
the opera, or to the trial of a case in the 
courts, or to a riot, simply hands in his 
matter, which then goes through the 
hands of the editors of the various de- 
partments. Headings are then put on by 
the men whose special business itis to do 
this work. The result is that under the 
great pressure of time in which all the 
work for a daily paper has to be accom- 
plished, it sometimes happens that a 
heading will be misleading with regard to 
the article, simply due to the fact that 
the man who writes it has not the time 
to read the article carefully. He does the 
best he can under the circumstances, and 
puts on a heading that he thinks will be 
forceful and attractive. 

No doubt this was the case with the 
notice in the Herald, and consequently 
the fact that the heading conveyed a mis- 
statement of fact is no reflection upon the 
critic or reporter of the Herald, and 
simply shows that the man who wrote the 
heading is not versed in musical, and 
certainly is not well versed in operatic 
affairs, but it acquits the critic—simply 
because he didn’t write that heading. 

* * * 


The death of Henry C. Barnabee 
brings to the minds of old-timers in the 
musical world a man who was at one time 
a great favorite in the notable organiza- 
tion known as “The Bostonians.” With 
them he appeared in some of the de Kov- 
en operas, especially “Robin Hood.” He 
also appeared in a number of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. He recalls a time when, 
through de Koven’s success and the suc- 
cess of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
there seemed strong possibility of a high- 
er type of English light opera, as well as 
of musical comedy, getting a permanent 


hold, a hope that has only been partly 
justified. 

The papers record the fact that Barna- 
bee had not much musical knowledge, as 
he sang by ear, yet his ear was true, so 
that when he heard a composition a few 
times he memorized it easily. And he 
certainly could sing, as well as act a réle 
with considerable force and unction. At 
one time his fine bass voice was sufficient, 
with his other qualities, to be a potent 
drawing card with the public. 

In regard to his not being a “musi- 
cian,” as it is called, I wonder how many 
people know that some of our best sing- 
ers could be put in the same category. I 
could name well known and successful 
singers living to-day who are not musi- 
cians in the accepted sense. Yet they learn 
easily and generally sing true to pitch. 
In past times a_ distinguished ex- 
ample of this was Annie Louise Carey, 
a noted contralto who had to be taught 
all her roles, almost as a parrot is. Yet 
she had a fine voice, of rare quality, sang 
always with great expression and was for 
years a tremendous favorite with the 
public. 

Then, on the other hand, there are a 
number of professionals who are good 
musicians but lack the ability to please, 
for one reason or the other. The voices of 
some are not sympathetic. Others, again, 
seem to lack the ability to “put it over,” 
as it is called, whether through lack of 
personal magnetism or some other rea- 
son. So for all their musicianship they 
do not draw the public. I could add to 
the singers several violinists of whom 
this can be said, who presently drop out 
and take to teaching because their con- 
cert engagements are remunerative 
neither to the manager nor to themselves. 

* * * 


John McCormack has, if possible, great- 
ly increased his popularity by the an- 
nouncement that he is going to give a 
series of concerts from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, for the purpose of raising a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in aid of the Red 
Cross. He is going to turn over the gross 
receipts, pay all his own expenses, and 
will keep on till he has reached the 
amount mentioned, which, considering the 
average receipts of his concerts, will not 
take him very long. 

McCormack is only one of the large 
number of professional people who are 
out to-day in camps, some of them, even, 
like Spalding, right at the front, doing 
their bit. It should go far to disprove the 
old creed that musicians are indifferent 
to their social and civic duties, and are 
more or less irresponsible. As a matter 
of fact, they may be indifferent to their 
civic duties and they may, it is true, be 
over-sensitive, but at the same time, when 
it comes to sheer generosity, to an ever- 
lasting readiness to aid and help any 
laudable cause, they shine pre-eminent. 
Much the same can be said of the mem- 
bers of the dramatic profession. In fact, 
this is so well known.to certain society 
climbers and professional philanthropists 
that they have abused the good will of the 
musicians, the proceeds of whose efforts 
often do not go to the charity for which 


they have labored. 
* +* * 


David Bispham tells a new story on 
himself: 

“For all the many operas, hundreds of 
oratorios and thousands of songs I have 
sung,” says he, “my memory has to be 
carefully watched, and I dare not allow 
my attention to be distracted when be- 
fore an audience, by faces of men or of 
clocks which sometimes stare one out of 
countenance in concert halls, or indeed 
by anything which might take my mind 
off the performance in hand. An amus- 
ing thing happened recently when, in the 
midst of Harriet Ware’s vocal gem, ‘A 
Boat Song,’ my eye happened to catch 
that of a friend who sat toward the front 
of the hall. My slippery mind immedi- 
ately slid into a train of recollections, 
and with the sliding my tongue slipped, 
and I made a mistake which landed me in 
still another, but I went on as if nothing 
had happened. 

“The song contains the line ‘lazily, 
drowsily sway little boat,’ etc., but I, with 
seeming composure, lilted leisurely into 
‘lowisly, drasily bay little swoat!’ 

“The following morning in The Sun 
Mr. Henderson remarked, apropos of my 
concert, ‘Mr. Bispham’s memory played 
him false at one point in the programme; 
but then, no one makes mistakes with 
such authority as Mr. Bispham.’ ” 

* * ® 


Every now and then someone asks me 
as to when I think the war will end. The 
best reply to this I think will be to quote 
a verse sent by one who signs himself J. 
I.. S. to the New York Herald, and which 
is as follows: 

“Absolute knowledge I have none; 
But my aunt’s washwoman’s sister’s 
son 
Heard a policeman on his beat 


Say to a porter on Houston Street, - 
That he had a brother who had a friend 

Who knew when the war was going to 

end.” 
* * * 

They tell me that a certain notorious 
sheet does not approve of the Musical 
Alliance. 

Sorry! 

But if they had really wanted to damn 
it, they should have endorsed it, says 

Your MEPHISTO. 


SIMMONS SCORES IN TRENTON 








Baritone Aids Monday Musical Club— 
Taylor’s “Highwayman” Sung 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 11.—With Wil- 
liam Simmons, baritone, as soloist the 
Monday Musical Club gave its first con- 
cert of the season last evening at Asso- 
ciation Hall. Conductor Paul Ambrose 
again presented his finely trained choir 
of women’s voices in such works as Ed- 
gar’s “Christmas Greeting,” his own ar- 
rangement of MacDowell’s “Thy Beam- 
ing Eyes” and the negro melody “Deep 
River” and two Mendelssohn choruses. 

Mr. Simmons offered in the first part 
of the program groups of songs by 
Whelpley, Fox, Lillian Miller, Deems 
Taylor, Johnson and Class. His admir- 
able voice and interesting delivery won 
him hearty applause and after each 
group he was obliged to add three extras. 

The second half of the program Mr. 
Ambrose devoted to Deems Taylor’s can- 
tata “The Highwayman.” His singers 
did their share in the work excellently, 
and Mr. Simmons sang the baritone solo 
with sympatheic vocal equality and 
dramatic intensity. The audience found 
it greatly to its liking. Mrs. Henry L. 
Oestreich was the able accompanist, 
while Albert T. Stretch and Rita Pullen, 
violinists, added the obbligato in the 
Elgar piece and Rena Pullen, trumpet, 
gave aid in the Taylor cantata. 





Young People’s Concert 


When the time comes to take account- 
ing of the forces which have done the 
most to promote the cause of music in 
this country it is sure that these young 
people’s concerts given by Walter Dam- 
rosch will be apportioned a great share 
of the honor. 

Mr. Damrosch’s Christmas offering 
was skillfully calculated to bring the 
maximum of entertainment for the house- 
ful of young people and grown-ups. The 
conductor’s explanatory chats were as 
entertaining and as sprightly as_ the 
Yuletide program. 

The offering was the same as in the 
evening, except that the dances from 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Nut-Cracker” Suite 
were included. A. H. 





Lambert Murphy and Reinald Werren- 
rath Sing in Champaign, Ill. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., Dec. 14.—Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, gave a concert recently, the 
first of the University of Illinois Star 
Concert Course Series. The opening 
number was the duet, “Solenne in Quest’ 
Ora” from Verdi’s “La Forza del Des- 
tino.” The voices of the two singers 
blended admirably in this number and 
it was received with much applause. Mr. 
Werrenrath then sang a group of two 
French and two German songs, followed 
by Mr. Murphy in three French songs 
and an air from. Massenet’s “Grisélidis.” 
The rest of the program was two oper- 
atic arias, one by each singer, two groups 
of songs and, as finale, Wilson’s duet, 
“The Lovers.” 





John Powell Making Four New York 
Appearances with Orchestra 


John Powell will make four appear- 
ances as soloist with orchestra in New 
York in the course of the present sea- 
son. He has already played twice with 
the New York Symphony—at a Young 
People’s concert at Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 17 and in the regular subscription 
series at AZolian Hall on Dec. 16. On 
Jan. 20 he will be the principal soloist 
in the Sunday night concert at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House and in March he 
will play with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra at the concluding concert of 
its Carnegie Hall series. In March Mr. 
Powell will be soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra on a week’s tour 
of Michigan and Ohio cities. 





Murphy to Make N. Y. Recital Début 


Lambert Murphy, the tenor, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will make his initial appearance as a 
New York recitalist at Aeolian Hall, 
March 4, 1918. 
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LOUIS GRAVEURE 




















OUIS GRAVEURE, the. subject of 
this week’s art supplement in Mv- 
SICAL AMERICA, is a baritone who has 
during the last two seasons established 


himself as a concert artist of high rank 
and a favorite with our audiences. Mr. 
Graveure made his New York début in 
October, 1915, at ASolian Hall and was 
immediately recognized as a formidable 
exponent of the art of recital singing. 
He has since been heard from coast to 
coast and is this season making his third 
tour of the country. At his first recital 
this season he introduced to America the 
new English composer, Bryceson Tre- 
harne, while at his second concert he paid 
a tribute to America’s women composers, 
singing new songs by Fay Foster, Rosalie 
Hausmann, Lucile Crews and Alice Bar- 
nett. 


ACTIVITIES OF MILDRED FAAS 








Soprano Heard in Many Concerts Since 
Season’s Opening 


Mildred Faas, the soprano, appeared 
in joint recital with Sacha Jacobinoff, 
the Russian violinist, before the Wednes- 
day Club, Harrisburg, Pa., on Dec. 4. 
Miss Faas, who is the possessor of a 
voice of marked beauty and vide range, 
received warm applause from the large 
audience for her artistic rendition of a 
charming program. 

Miss Faas has been exceedingly active 
this season. Opening with the Reforma- 
tion cantata, “The City of God,” at the 
Quadricentennial Celebration in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, where 
she was one of the principal soloists in 
conjunction with a chorus of 400 and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, on Oct. 25, her 
subsequent appearances have been as fol- 


lows: Reading, Oct. 29; Downingtown, 
“Nov. 6; Century Club, Philadelphia, Nov. 


10; Bethlehem, Nov. 13; Harrisburg, 
Nov. 15; Academy of Fine Arts, Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 18; Octave Club, Norris- 
town, Nov. 21; Camden, N. J., Nov. 25; 
Wilmington, Del., Dec. 2; Schuylkill 
Haven, Dec. 5; Atlantic City, Dec. 9, 
-_ + ait Building, Philadelphia, 
ec. 10. 


“SING” AT TERRE HAUTE 








City Begins Community Music Gather- 
ings—Students Hold First Meeting 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Dec. 10.—Com- 
munity singing was inaugurated at the 
Central Christian Church on the after- 
noon of Dec. 9, with an attendance of 
nearly 400 persons, in spite of a blizzard 
which had been raging all day. The audi- 
ence entered heartily into the spirit of 
the “sing” and voted for its continuance. 
L. M. Tilson, director of music at the 
State Normal, conducted the chorus. Or- 
gan, piano and four violins furnished 
good support. Special numbers on the 
program were vocal solos by Mrs. David 
Silverstein, soprano; Robert Weston, 
tenor; an organ solo by Dean Armstrong 
and a number by the quartet of Temple 
Israel. 

The students’ section of the Society of 
Musical Art held its first meeting on Dec. 
1, an informal reception with a short 
musical program being given. These 
meetings will take place monthly at 


private homes. E. A. 





A. Walter Kramer’s “Swans” Scores at 
First Public Hearing 


A. Walter Kramer’s new song, “Swans,” 
scored decidedly at its first public hear- 
ing in Albany last week. The occasion 
was the first concert of the season given 
by the Mendelssohn Club, before a large 
audience, and also the first appearance 
in Albany of Henri La Bonte, the gifted 
American concert tenor, who interpreted 
Mr. Kramer’s latest work. It was with 
“Swans,” which had to be repeated, that 
Mr. La Bonte scored the greatest suc- 
cess of the evening. 





Leopold Godowsky Will Again Be 
Under Haensel & Jones Management 


‘Haensel & Jones, managers of Leopold 
Godowsky, the world-famous pianist, an- 
nounce the exclusive management of this 
artist for the season of 1918-19. At the 
conclusion of the present season Mr. Go- 
dowsky will have made a coast-to-coast 
tour of this country,.and will have ap- 
peared in practially every city of im- 
portance from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Washington Celebrates First Community Song Day 
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Stage Chorus That Took Part in Community Song Celebration in Washington, D. C. 
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in Arranging the Event; on the Left (Indicated by Arrow), Secretary of War Newton D. Baker; Insert, Upper Left: 
Chairman of the Music Department of the National Federation of Music Clubs; Center, Edna Marione, Reader and Vice-Chairman of the National Community 
Music Department; Mrs. George Francis Kerr of New York, Director of Plans for First National Community Song Day 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10.—Let 

the nation sing! That was the 
slogan of the first National Community 
Song Day, celebrated on Dec. 9. The in- 
spirational power of community singing 
was demonstrated in the nation-wide 
movement of the National Council of 


Women, including the National Council* 


of Defense, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and civic and musical organiza- 
tions. It was the women of America, 
7,000,000 strong, that made possible this 


National Community Song Day. 

As the capital of the nation, Washing- 
ton became the fountain-head of this 
movement, with an elaborate program, in 
which local musical activities, social and 
official celebrities and men and women 
active in musical affairs in New York, 


Chicago and Philadelphia gave freely 
of their talent and time. The forces of 
the War Service Recreation Committees 
were called into co-operation and re- 
sponded heartily with a large contingent 
of officers, soldiers, sailors and marines 
from nearby camps, while Albert N. 
Hoxie, director of the Community Chorus 
and of music in the League Island Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, and Kenneth Clark, 
song leader at Camp Meade, Md., led 
several of the songs which brought forth 
a response from the entire gathering 
that was inspirational. 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, chairman 
of the community music department of 
the National Council of Women, presided 
at the exercises and made the address of 
greeting, explaining the purpose of the 
National Song Day. 

“All the men, women and children 
cannot enter the trenches,” she said, “but 
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those who are left at home can join the 
army for encouraging patriotism and 
enérgizing spiritual thought through 
community singing.” 


Secretary's Tribute to Music 


The Federal Government gave hearty 
support and delegated Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker as the chief speaker of 
the day. In a stirring address he told 
of the power of music and song in crit- 
ical times; of its power in the camps, 
in the hospitals, in the trenches and on 
the sea to cheer and encourage. He 
likened the nation to a great chorus, in 
which true harmony must reign, in which 
everyone has a part to perform. 

The exercises were held at the Central 
High School Auditorium, which was filled 
to capacity, with about 500 standing. 

The Rubinstein Club, the Motet Choral 
Society, the Friday Morning Music Club, 
the Interdepartmental Chorus, the Ora- 
torio Society and individual singers com- 
posed the large chorus on the stage, 
which formed the nucleus for the sing- 
ing. With Mrs. A. M. Blair of the 
Rubinstein Club directing, the entire as- 
semblage opened the “sing” with “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” after which 
Mme. Eleanora de Cisneros of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York 
sang with brilliancy and artistic finish 
the “Marseillaise” and “Rule Britannia.” 

Representing songs of home, “Old 





In the Front Row Are Those Who Contributed to the Program and Assisted 
Mrs. William D. Steele of Sedalia, Mo., 


Folks at Home” was directed by Mrs. 
William D. Steele, chairman of the music 
department of the general Federation 
of Music Clubs. 


Albert Hoxie demonstrated that “a 
round” can be sung with raw material. 
He aiso brought forth spontaneous sing- 
ing in several community songs. Ken- 
neth Clark brought songs of the trenches 
and camps to the assemblage with suc- 
cess. Otto Torney Simon of the Motet 
Choral Society directed “O, Come, All 
Ye Faithful,” with the tree of light giv- 
ing the spirit of Christmas. 





[Continued on page 11] 
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Stracciari Hailed as Signal 
Acquisition to Chicago Opera 














ICCARDO STRACCIARI, the bari- 
tone, came to the Metropolitan 
Opera House about ten years ago, 
brought here by the late Heinrich Con- 
ried. Somehow he failed to make a last- 
ing impression. Mr. Stracciari left this 
country deeply regretting his non-suc- 
cess. His departure did not affect many 
opera-goers, but a few connoisseurs felt 
that America lost “a great artist in the 
making.” 
From time to time reports reached 
America that Stracciari was considered 


a success at La Scala, Milan, that the 
audiences at the Teatro Colon at Buenos 
Aires were highly enthusiastic over him; 
that at Covent Garden, London, he was 
heard seven times in one season as Rigo- 
letto; that Barcelona, Madrid and Rio 
de Janeiro were clamoring for his re- 
turn. Then the South American impre- 
sario, Bracale, brought Stracciari to 
Havana. One morning those interested 
in the operatic and concert business were 
surprised to hear that Riccardo Strac- 
ciari had been in New York for some 
weeks, making records for a gramo- 


phone company. This concern had been 
enterprising enough to send one of its 
chief officers to Havana, who arranged a 
contract with the baritone. Giorgio Po- 
lacco, then conductor at the Metropoli- 
tan, conducted the orchestra that was 
used to accompany Stracciari in singing 
for the records. The next news was that 
he had been engaged by Cleofonte Cam- 
panini for the Chicago Opera Company. 
M. H. Hanson was selected as his concert 
manager by the Italian artist. 

It became known in the meantime that 
Stracciari had been honored with titles 
and decorations, not only by his own 
king, but also by the king of Spain. 
At last, on Nov. 25, Stracciari made his 
reappearance on the American opera 
stage at the Chicago Opera House, sing- 
ing the réle of Rigoletto. Press and pub- 
lic immediately recognized in him one 
of the world’s great singers. On Thanks- 
giving Day he not only repeated, but 
doubled his triumphs in “Rigoletto,” 
again being associated in this opera with 
Mme. Galli-Curci. 

New York will hear him in the season 
of the Chicago Opera Company here and 
he will make concert appearances next 


spring. 





SAN CARLOS DELIGHT TOPEKA 





Three Days’ Season Well Attended— 
Mr. Goodwin and Aides Greeted 


TopPeKA, KAN., Dec. 10.—Despite bad 
weather the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company was greeted by a large and 
enthusiastic audience when it opened 
here in “Rigoletto.” Tuesday afternoon 
a double bill. was offered, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” being followed by “Pagli- 
acci.” In the evening “Faust” was sung 
to the largest audience at any perform- 
ance. This was the third time the San 
Carlo company has appeared in Topeka. 
It was brought here under the auspices 
of the Topeka Rotary Club and arrange- 
ments are already being made to secure 
its return next year. The San Carlos 
also scored a decided hit with members 
of the eighty-ninth division of the Na- 
tional Army during its three days’ stay 
here. The soldiers attended the pro- 
grams in large numbers and were enthu- 
siastic in their applause. It is esti- 
mated that nearly 15,000 soldiers saw 
the performances. There are more than 
30,000 men in camp. me Ee 





ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ON TOUR 





Jean Cooper Soloist in Sunday Concert 
—Greet Ganz in St. Louis 


St. Louris, Mo., Dec. 8.—Yesterday the 
second of Elizabeth Cueny’s morning mu- 
sicales at the Women’s Club brought 
Rudolph Ganz, the noted pianist, in a 
most satisfactory recital. The program 
opened with the Bach-Busoni “Cha- 
conne,” which was followed by a Chopin 
group, to which were added yarious other 
old and modern works. It was Mr. Ganz’s 
first appearance here in recital and those 
who heard him were most enthusiastic 
over his work. 

Last Sunday’s “Pop” concert brought 
another favorite in the person of Jean 
Cooper, contralto, who appeared here 
before leaving with the orchestra on a 
short tour. She amply demonstrated her 


popularity in the way she was received 
after her singing of an aria from “Le 
She also sang two songs with or- 


Cid.” 





chestral accompaniment. The orchestra 
essayed a very pleasing program. Con- 
ductor Zach and his men left in the eve- 
ning for a short tour through Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio and will return here 
for the concert to-morrow. 

Elizabeth Cueny will present Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, here on Feb. 8 in 
place of Fritz Kreisler, scheduled for 
last Tuesday evening, but canceled. Mu- 
sicians are rejoicing over the opportu- 
nity of hearing this young artist so 
soon. H. W. C. 





TULSA GREETS ANNA CASE 





Zimbalist Also Scores in First Visit to 
Oklahoma Town 


TuLsA, OKLA., Dec. 17.—The Apollo 
Club, Robert Boice Carson, conductor, re- 
cently gave its second concert of the sea- 
son, with Anna Case as soloist. The 
club sang numbers by Woodman, Homer 
Bartlett, Protheroe and Johann Strauss. 
Miss Case, who made her first visit to 
Tulsa, was heard in songs in French, 
Italian, Swedish and English, besides 
many encores. The soprano was espe- 
cially well received in “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” She was accompanied 
by Mr. Spross. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, made his 
first appearance in Tulsa recently in the 
first concert this season of the Cadman 
Club, of which Mr. Carson is also con- 
ductor. He made an excellent impres- 
sion. Mr. Chotzinoff was his accompa- 
nist. The club offered choral numbers by 
Speaks, Harris, Clough-Leighter, Pol- 
dini and Daniels. R. B. C. 





Mr. Birnbaum Becomes Assistant Man- 
ager of Damrosch Orchestra 
Harry Birnbaum, formerly a member 
of MusicAL AMERICA’s editorial staff, 
has been appointed assistant manager 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 





Community Sing in Atlantic City, N. J. 


ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J., Dec. 17.—A 
community sing was held at the Apollo 
Theater on the afternoon of Dec. 8, un- 
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MISCHA ELMAN 


Original Compositions and Concert Transcriptions 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


ROMANCE .cccccccccccce 
Originality, depth of feeling and modernity of construction mark this as a most un- 
usual piece of writing. Mischa Elman unfailingly writes for his instrument with the 
melcdic, the expressive and singing qualities of the violin uppermost in his mind. 
Cass 4's a 4's 0G eae I. Albeniz .60 
Reg aia a' adel eta N. Amani, .60 
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eel aa ain a a's S. V. Rachmaninoff .75 
GRANDMOTHER’S MENUBT...........-.ccceees E. Grieg .50 


These Concert Transcriptions constitute what may justly be termed a royal addition 
to the existing class of the modern concert solo which in plan, purpose and effect, 
embody all those standards of musicianship, technical mastery, dynamic refinement 
and indescribable interpretative possibilities which have become so indispensable to 
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NEW YORK 


Chicago, 335 So. Wabash Ave. 


der the auspices of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs of the United States. A 
chorus of 100, under the direction of 
Mary Hallahan, superintendent of mu- 
sic in the public schools, formed the 
nucleus of the singers, and solos were 
offered by Lillian Boniface Albers and 
Ida Taylor Bolte. The orchestra from 
the Breakers’ Hotel volunteered its serv- 
ices. The program concluded with the 
singing of “Salute to the Flag’”’ by the 
Boy Scouts. av. 





NEW YORK TO HEAR 
MISS DA COSTA IN 
OFFENBACH OPERA 














© Underwood & Underwood 
Blanche da Costa, American Soprano 


Blanche da Costa, the gifted American 
soprano, was soloist in Pittsburgh on 
Nov. 19 at the Bankers’ Convention at 
the William Penn Hotel. Carl Bern- 
thaler acted as accompanist for her. The 
speaker of the evening, Normann Som- 
merville of Toronto, was so pleased with 
Miss da Costa’s work that he asked her 
to repeat her program in Toronto on 
Nov. 26, when Colonel Roosevelt was 
booked to address the Canadians. Owing 
to Miss da Costa’s engagement to appear 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra at, 
Beaver Falls on Nov. 27, she was unable 
to accept. 

Miss da Costa was soloist with the 
Russian Symphony in Pittsburgh on.Nov. 
24 and in Beaver Falls on Nov. 27. In 
both places her singing was greatly ad- 
mired. The soprano will be heard in 
opera in New York on Dec. 29, when she 
sings in the presentation of Offenbach’s 
“The Treasure Trove” at the Hotel Bilt- 
more before “The Bohemians.” The 
opera is being put on by Albert Reiss 
and Walter Damrosch will conduct the 
performance. 





The seventy-fifth Liberty Chorus of 
Connecticut was organized on Dec. 11. 


GRAVEURE SOLOIST 
WITH RUBINSTEINS 


Baritone Appears at First Private 
Concert—Fine Work 
of Chorus 


A large and fashionable audience filled 
the grand ballroom of the Waldorf on 
Dec. 11 for the first private concert of 
the thirty-first season of the Rubinstein 
Club. 

Louis Graveure, the baritone, who is a 
prime favorite with the Rubinstein mem- 
bers, was the soloist of the evening. His 
numbers were enthusiastically greeted 
and he was decidedly generous with en- 
cores. His one number with the chorus, 
“The Song of the Sweep,” by Harry 
Rowe Shelley, was given by Mr. Graveure 
with a forced volume of tone that les- 
sened considerably the tonal beauty for 
which he is noted and which was appa- 
rent in his last encore, “Who Is Sylvia?” 
The latter sung with exquisite artistry. 

The chorus and orchestra, under the 
leadership of William Rogers Chapman, 
did excellent work. A good balance of 
tone and some especially good work in 
the alto section was noted. Fay Foster’s 
“In a Carpenter’s Shop” was charming. 
Other excellent chorus numbers were 
Gounod’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” Elgar’s 
“My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land”; 
“Beneath Thy Lattice,” by Henry Patter- 
son Hopkins; “In the Inglenook,” Gordon 
Balch Nevin; “Rose of Tipperary,” Jo- 
sephine Sherwood; “Dream Pedlery,” 
Colin Taylor, and “Cavalry Song,” Fritz 
Spindler. oe 








HAROLD LAND IN RECITAL 





Baritone Admired in Exacting Program 
at New York University 


_ Harold Land, baritone, gave an excep- 

tionally interesting and successful re- 
cital at the New York University on the 
evening of Dec. 6. His program was 
elaborate and exacting in its demands, 
but the singer met these very skillfully. 
His technical ability and range of style 
and expression served him through a list 
of numbers including oratorio airs by 
Handel and Haydn, old English songs 
and modern lyrics by Quilter, Sanderson, 
Woodman, Burleigh, Tschaikowsky, Ho- 
mer, Scott, La Forge and others. 

He sang Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds 
and Waves,” authoritatively and with 
much breadth and finished phrasing, and 
delighted his hearers with a fluent de- 
livery of “With Joy the Impatient Hus- 
bandman,” from the “Seasons.” Mr. 
Land’s voice as such has great natural 
beauty, flexibility and color to commend 
it, and his interpretations are regulated 
by unfailing taste and marked by emo- 
tional warmth. He was obliged to sing 
a number of extras. 

Will Reeves was his accompanist. 





Katherine Heyman Heard at Capital 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 15.—Kather- 
ine Ruth Heyman, pianist, gave a con- 
cert for the National Council of the 
Women’s Federated Clubs at the Na- 
tional Art Museum. The program con- 
sisted entirely of English and French 
music from programs Miss Heyman had 
played in England and France before the 
war. She was well received and obliged 
to add several encores. 








Washington Celebrates 
First Community Song Day 




















[Continued from page 9] 





Representing the musical department 
of the National Council of Women, Oscar 
Seagle of New York gave the initial ren- 
dition of “Ten Thousand Times Ten 
Thousand,” which was set to. music by 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond, who presided at the 
piano. This is dedicated to the “Na- 
tional Army of Spiritual Defense arf 
the Community Singers of America.” Mr. 
Seagle also gave with artistic interpre- 
tation “Defend America,” by Arthur 
Hadley, and “Somewhere in France,” 
May Hartman. Under the leadership of 
Percy Foster, several hymns were sung 
by the assemblage, infusing a spiritual 
side to the exercises. 

A delightful addition to the program 
was offered by Edna Marione of New 
York in a reading of “The Dawn,” a 
prophecy by Harold Emory-Jones. The 
exercises closed with “America,” con- 


ducted by Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, chair- 


man of the Women’s Committee of the 
United States Council of National De- 
fense. Others who took part in the pro- 
gram were Hamline E. Cogswell, music 
director of the public schools; Earl Car- 
baugh, director of the Interdepart- 
mental Chorus, and T. C. Wood, organ- 
ist. The United States Marine Band 
furnished the accompaniments and gave 
special numbers. 

The major part of the success of the 
first National Song Day in the Capital 
City was due to Mrs. George Francis 
Kerr of New York, organizer and direc- 
tor of plans. So enthusiastic has the 
city become over the event that Mrs. 
Kerr has been asked by organizations 
and individuals to plan a similar song 
day in the spring, and it is believed that 
this will be done. Her close associate 
was Mrs. John R. MacArthur, president 
of the American Music Department of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 

WILLARD HOWE. 
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WILMOT GOODWIN 


Basso-Cantante 


Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Marion, O. Regina, Sask. 


Mansfield, O. 


Akron, O. Ft. Smith, Ark. Brandon, Manitoba 
Sandusky, O. Ft. Worth, Texas Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Toledo, O. Dallas, Texas Grand Forks, N. D. 


Fargo, N. D. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Superior, Wis. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Beloit, Wis. 


Houston, Texas 
Beaumont, Texas 
sing, Mich. Galveston, Texas 
— e Mich. Austin, Texas 
Saginaw, Mich. San Antonio, Texas 
Bay City, Mich. El Paso, Texas : 
Port Huron, Mich. Albuquerque, N. Mex. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. Trinidad, Colorado La Crosse, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. Pueblo, Colorado . Janesville, Wis. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Colorado Springs, Col. Oshkosh, Wis. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Denver, Colorado Elkhart, Ind. 
Muskegon, Mich. Ogden, Utah i Watertown, New York 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Salt Lake City, Utah Auburn, New York 


Adrian, Mick. 
Jackson, Mich. 


What the Press Says: 


Mr. Goodwin commands a powerful baritone voice of 
unusual range, his high notes possessing a real tenor 
quality.—Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator. 


Miss Austin wields the bow with a master hand. Her 
captivating treatment of delicate passages, the rich, full 
tone rendered her part of the program a brilliant suc- 
cess.—Times-Picayune (New Orleans). 


Michigan City, Ind. Reno, Nevada Syracuse, New York 
A notable feature of the program was the piano soli of South Bend, Ind. Sacramento, Calif. Utica, New York 
Mr. Cronican; he is a brilliant pianist and one whose Joliet, Il. Stockton, Calif. Comem. Pe —— i 
interpretations are of the best.—Courier-Herald (Sagi- Peoria, Ill. Fresno, ae ate eo ——. wo." 
naw, Mich.). Waterloo, Iowa San Francisco, Calif. y, 


Albany, New York 
Kingston, New York 
Binghamton, New York 
Elmira, New York 
Scranton, Pa. 


Ft. Dodge, Iowa Portland, Oregon 
Des Moines, Iowa Boise, Idaho 

Sioux City, Iowa Butte, Mont. 
Omaha, Neb. ea “~~ eae 
\ . s, Iowa elena, ont. 
gg ag Missoula, Mont. Rochester, N. Y. 
Atchison, Kansas Seattle, Wash. London, Ont., Canada 
Topeka, Kansas Victoria, B. C., Canada Brantford, Ont., Can. 
Kansas City, Mo. Vancouver, B. C., Guelph, Ont., Canada 


Hutchison, Kansas 


Mr. Goodwin has a voice of power and exceptional | 
range, excellent diction, and a broad grasp of the melodic 
and poetic content of the work at hand, also exceptional 
ability in the art of program making.—News (Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.). 


Miss Florence Austin is a violin wizard, her playing is 
extraordinary in every way.—Evening Post (Vicksburg, 
Miss.). 


Canada Berlin, Ont., Canada 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


Calgary, Alberta 


Mr. Cronican was a master of his instrument and his 


selections thrilled with a beauty of tone that was in- ae FS : = — Muskogee, 
spiring. His accompaniments were also remarkably 
oe LORENCE AUSTIN 


In physique a giant, Mr. Goodwin possesses a voice pro- 
portionate to his stature, but his artistry insured repres- 
sion of it to sweet and tender tones as well as effects 
that were rich in powerful resonant tonality. This 
singer’s command of the mezzo voce comprises one of 
his most notable resources, while his enunciation was 
especially effective.—Journal (Dayton, Ohio). 


Miss Austin showed not only admirable technic, but a 
sense of rhythm and a vitalizing spirit in recreating the 
composer’s music that resulted in a dashing, yet always 
clear and firm performance.—The News (Newark, N. J.). 


Mr. Cronican proved to be a’ most artistic pianist, his 
playing being especially fine in point of tone quality, 
rhythm and clear, crisp phrasing. His soli, which included 
compositions by Chopin, Schubert and Liszt, were ad- 
mirably played.—The Press (Grand Rapids, Mich.). 


Wilmot Goodwin possesses a magnetic personality and 
the gift of song as well as rare knowledge of music and 
art. His diction was extraordinarily fine and the wide 
range of his voice and the purity of his tones gained 
him immediate favor.—Times-Picayune (New Orleans). 


Powerful and compelling, or plaintively appealing, Miss 
Austin’s playing marked her as an artist of the Richest 
rank with but few equals upon the platform to-day.— 
The Journal (Muscatine, lowa). 


Mr. Cronican as pianist and accompanist more than 
held up his end of the program. His technique, touch 
and power of interpretation entitle him to praise as a 
soloist and in an unobtrusive and sympathetic manner 
he complied to the difficult task of accompanist.—Mes- 
senger and Chronicle (Ft. Dodge, lowa). 


Mr. Goodwin’s superb physique, the beauty and power 
of his big resonant voice and the charm of his personality 
combine to make him a singer of wide appeal. As an 
artist he brings to his work dignity, intelligence and 
such ood taste and appreciation as give eloquence 
alike t6 all his offerings.—The State (Columbia, S. C.). 





Violinist 


What the Press Says: 


Technique, tone and violin proficiency in general were 
evidenced in Miss Austin’s numbers, verve and vivacity 
enhancing a style of playing which emphasized the fact 
that a properly trained bow arm is distinctive to no sex. 
—Journal (Dayton, Ohio). 


Mr. Cronican’s accompaniments were accurate, sympa- 
thetic and wholly subordinate to the soloist, a quality of 
good accompanying that some pianists do not seem to 
understand. As soloist, he played compositions by Liszt, 
Moszkowski and Schubert. These compositions gave him 
an opportunity to show power as a soloist and he did 
not fail in the demands made upon him and his climaxes 
were never forced. Mr. Cronican recognizes that beauty 
of tone is the prime consideration.—The Journal (Sioux 
City, lowa). 

Last night’s program was one of exceptional charm. 
Added to the discovery that Wilmot Goodwin is a baritone 
of much polish and signal ability, came the knowledge 
that he is an elocutionist of merit; his reading of the 
von Wildenbruch tragedy, ‘‘The Witch Song,” was a 
splendid dramatic effort and strengthened the impres- 
sion already made here.—Springfield (Mass.) Union. 


Miss Austin is an artist of faultless technique and high 
interpretive skill.—Daily Blade (Toledo, Ohio). 

Mr. Cronican played the accompaniments with excel- 
lent taste and commendable spirit. As soloist he ap- 
peared twice. There is a facile grace to his playing and 
when Chopin, always lyric, came in for the favorite 
“Ballade,’’ Mr. Cronican was greeted with rounds of 
applause.—Gazette (Kalamazoo, Mich.). 
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1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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EDNA DE LIMA’S ART 
APPEALS STRONGLY 


Soprano Commands Critical Re- 
gard in Recital—Sings Num- 
erous Lieder 


Edna De Lima, Soprano. Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Afternoon, Dec. 12. Accom- 
panist, Frank La Forge. The Program: 





“Marie,” “Der Schmetterling ist in die 
Rose verliebt,” “Gute Nacht,” “Das Meer 
hat seine Perlen,” “Ach wenn ich doch 
ein Immchen war,” Franz; Seven Songs, 
Op. 104, Schumann; “Lamento,” Duparc ; 
Two chansons a danser, “La Pavane,” 
“Le passepied,” Bruneau; “Le Papillon,” 
Fourdrain; “We gleaned the fields to- 
gether,” “Lost,” Max Vogrich; “By the 
Lake,” “How much I love you,” Frank 
La Forge. 


Miss De Lima succeeded much better 
last week than when she appeared here 
a year back, in conveying the assurance 
that she is a delightful artist. Her vocal 
limitations are sharply defined, the more 
so through the impediments of a way- 
ward method. Yet she is not incapable 
of certain beauties of pure song, fortui- 
tous as these seem, and various high 
tones, singularly lovely in quality and 
color, wooed the ear especially in several 
of the earlier numbers. On the other 
“hand, much will be forgiven the young 
woman for the sincerity, the appeal and 
the genuineness of her musical nature. 
She possesses an_ unpretentious but 
equally inescapable capacity of musical 
and emotional communication, the gen- 
eral sense and certainty of mood and 
poetic denotement, the grace and earnest- 
ness of style. 

The presence on her list of such mas- 
terpieces as the Franz songs greatly en- 
hanced the enjoyment of her recital. At 
last some music on a current song re- 
cital program! Miss De Lima sang these 
numbers as well as the Schumann group 
—later works and hence not inspired 
samples of that composer—in German, 
and while little in the way of artistic 
compatibility would have been lost by 
their presentation in English, they were 
applauded with more than ordinary 
warmth by an audience not noticeably 
composed of traitors, pacifists, bomb- 
plotters or Bolsheviks. If only singers 
realized how relatively few are those 
noise-makers who cry war against the 
classics! After the Schumann she added 
that master’s “Sandman” to general sat- 
isfaction, and later had to repeat Bru- 
neau’s dainty “Pavane.” 

Frank La Forge at the piano played 
his third recital in as many ar. > 





To Give Concert for “Blinded Soldiers 
in Battle in France” 


Leila Holterhoff, the blind soprano 
from California, will give an A®olian 
Hall concert on Saturday evening, Jan. 
5, 1918. She will be assisted by the 
American baritone, Vernon D’Arnalle. 
The concert is to be given for the benefit 
of the “Blinded Soldiers in ’*Battle in 
France,” a charity organization founded 
in Paris by Winifred Holt. 














PIANO CLASSES ARE SUCCESSFUL FEATURE 
OF SCHENECTADY’S PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 




















i~- Children of the Piano Class in Hamilton School, Schenectady, and Their Teacher, Annie M. Johnston 


CHENECTADY,N. Y., Dec. 7.—Many 
musical activities of interesting 
character are attracting favorable atten- 
tion to the public schools of Schenectady. 
Inez Field Damon, supervisor of music, 
is working on the belief that public school 
music should be so shaped as to enrich 
the lives of the children and through 
them the community to the largest pos- 
sible extent. 
A plan which has proved of great value 
is the establishing of piano classes in one 


of the largest schools, a school in which 
many nationalities are represented. 
About a year ago a number of children 
in this school came to the principal with 
the query, “Please, may we have piano 
classes in school? We have violin classes 
—why can’t we have piano classes, too?” 
Certainly here was a real need, a need 
which was met. Piano classes were or- 
ganized under the direction of the super- 
visor of music, taught by Annie M. 
Johnston, assistant supervisor. This 
plan is now in operation for its second 
year. Its practicability and success are 
established. The children take lessons 
once a week in classes of four, each child 
having fifteen minutes at the keyboard. 
There is a keen readiness on the part of 
the three children observing, to detect 
mistakes made by the one who is play- 
ing, and frequently an obvious lack of 
sympathy with such mistakes. A small 
fee is charged each child. Those chil- 
dren who have no pianos at home (or at 
a neighbor’s) are allowed- the use of the 
school pianos for practice, each child 
being assigned his regular practice period 
and paying a minimum fee for the use 
of the piano. 

Of the fifty children who registered for 
these classes last September only one has 
dropped the work because he “didn’t 
want to go on.” Six were promised by 
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HOW TO MASTER THE VIOLIN 


A Practical Guide for Students and Teachers 


A new volume of the Music Students Library. 
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their parents that they should have 
pianos if they “made good.” Three of 
these already have them, while the other 
three expect to get them next Christmas. 
The ages of the children run from six 
to fourteen years. All are keenly inter- 
ested and making splendid progress. 
The public school violin classes, now 
in their third year, have proved their 
value and are progressing well. It is 
estimated that more than 150 children 


are at present studying with private 
teachers as a result of the “good start” 
received in these classes. As a logical 
outgrowth of these violin classes there 
has developed this year grade school or- 
chestras. There are at present nearly 
100 children playing in these orchestras. 
Last year a series of concerts was given 
for public school children, each child pay- 
ing a-slight admission fee. A similar 
series is planned for this season. 





BEEBE ENSEMBLE BRINGS 
FORWARD THREE NOVELTIES 





Scores by Tovey, Holbrooke and 
Bernard Sekles Heard at Society’s 
Second Concert of Season 


New York Chamber Music Society, Direc- 
tor, Carolyn Beebe. Concert, MXolian 
Hall, Evening, Dec. tl. Assisting 
Artist, Alfred Kastner, Harpist. The 
Program: 


Variations on a Theme by Gluck in G 
Minor, for flute, two violins, viola, ’cello, 
Donald F. Tovey; Nocturne, “Fairyland,” 
for piano, oboe, viola, Josef Holbrooke; 
Serenade in E Flat, for flute, oboe, clar 
inet, horn, bassoon, two violins, viola, 
‘cello, double bass, Bernard Sekles; Sex- 
tet in B flat, Ludwig Thuille. 


Programs composed exclusively or al- 
most exclusively of novelties are greatl 
to be desired when the novelties are osed. 
Otherwise their chief use is to increase 
the tribe of musical conservatives. Ideal- 
ism of a sort seems, however, to make 
i.ccessary the performance of certain 
new works just because they are new 
works and because the world must be 
kept going. The bill offered by the New 
York Chamber Music Society at its sec- 
ond concert of the season last week would 
have been gratifying beyond words had 
newness determined the issue. As it 
was, the slight though pleasant sextet of 
Thuille furnished pleasure disproportion- 
ate to its value by reason of the nature 
of most of the preceding. Miss Beebe 
deserves the respect and gratitude that 
go to initiative and enterprise. One 
wished only that her research had been 
more fruitfully rewarded. 

Donald Tovey’s variatior. on a Gluck 
theme are good variations, but preciously 
indifferent music. Worse still is Josef 
Holbrooke’s elongated rhapsody (eu- 
phemistically called a “nocturne”’), 
based on Edgar Allan Poe’s strange 
poem, “Fairyland”—a diffuse, crabbed, 
ugly thing, striving after a modern im- 
pressionistic sense. Better in every wise 
was a four-movement Serenade by an 
unknown composer, Bernard Sekles. If 
it had originality and distinction in the 
degree it has good workmanship and 
pleasant, though imitative ideas, its sig- 
nificance could not be called to account. 
Together with the rest of the program, 
it was played with the skill characteristic 
of the society. i A A 





St. Cecilia Club of Raleigh, N. C., Gives 
Benefit Concert 


RALEIGH, N. C., Dec. 2.—The St. Ce 
cilia Club, R. Blinn Owen, conductor, 
gave a “Christmas Benefit Concert for 
the Men in Camp,” in the Woman’s Club 
Auditorium, on the evening of Nov. 27. 
The first part of the program consisted of 
choral numbers in which incidental solos 
were sung by Mrs. W. H. Pittman and 
Mrs. T. P. Jerman. The second part was 
Horatio Parker’s setting of Scott’s poem, 
“Alice Brand.” The poem was read by 
Martha A. Dowd and the soloists were 
Marion Thompson, Mrs. LeRoy Thiem, 
Mrs. E. M. Hall and Mrs. Horace Dowell. 





Philharmonic Player Injured at Camp 
Dix 

One accident was the only unfortunate 
feature of the recent visit of the Phil- 
harmonic Society to Camp Dix. While 
returning to the station after the con- 
cert given there by the Philharmonic 
forces, Josef Kovarik, first viola player, 
fell on a bit of bad roadway, sustaining 
a severe fracture of the right leg. He 
was treated at one of the camp hospitals 
and returned to New York on the spe- 
cial train which brought the orchestra 
back after the evening performance. 





Hartford Hears “Lonesome Tunes” 


HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 10.—At Unity 
Hall Tuesday evening, Dec. 4, a fair sized 
audience listened to Loraine Wyman, so- 
prano, and Howard Brockway, composer, 
in a recital of “Lonesome Tunes, from 
Kentucky.” These artists appeared un- 
der the management of the Musical Club, 
and much interest was evinced in the 
event, as the character of the recital was 
a novelty in Hartford. The audience was 
enthusiastic and the artists responded 
with encores. T. E. C. 
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Music=-Loving Amateur as 


the Underlying Force in 
Our Musical Development 

















To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The plans as outlined by the Musical 
Alliance of the United States to awaken 
throughout our great country a greater 
interest in musical art are of such a 
forceful nature that they will necessar- 
ily bring forth a number of ideas of 
how they may best be applied to do the 
greatest good. 

Progress is fostered either by precept 
or by incentive. The incentive is a 
thousand times greater factor than any 
precept could possibly be in a given 
period of time. 

Why should it have taken the Kneisel 
Quartet nearly a lifetime of earnest 
artistic work before they were able to 
build up a paying clientéle for their 
chamber concerts? We are all familiar 
with the hard struggles of symphony or- 
chestras, oratorio societies, opera com- 
panies, etc., engaged in advancing the 
culture of music as an art. To shift 
the burden of support on a municipality 
or on a generous millionaire benefactor 
is at best a makeshift. What we require 
above all things is an incentive. Why 
should a singer devote the best years 
of life in acquiring an operatic réper- 
toire, if he or she can find no employ- 
ment for such an effort? Why should 
a musician take up the study of oboe, 
bassoon, French horn, if the opportunity 
for remunerative employment is so rare? 
Why do cities like Pittsburgh and St. 
Paul, that have had their own symphony 
orchestras for a number of years, feel 
obliged to give up and rest conten € with 
a few sporadic concerts by visiting or- 
ganizations? 

The answer to these questions is that 
we have failed properly to build up the 
incentive for people to go to high-class 
concerts, just as we have failed to pro- 
vide an incentive for our young people 
to give to music the deep and earnest 
thought that the art requires. 

It is perfectly useless to think of 
building up a taste for the highest form 
of musical art among the general pub- 
lic, through an occasional symphony con- 
cert. Even in large cities like New 
York, Boston and Chicago, where a great 
number of high-class concerts are given 
every year, the progress is at best a very 
slow one. 

These well-known facts simply prove 
that the bull has not been taken by the 
horns. We have failed to provide the 
proper incentive, we have failed to start 
at the beginning in educating the public. 

This brings me to the crux of the en- 


tire situation. If we desire a greater 
interest in musical art, greater oppor- 
tunities for our rising musicians, we 
must first of all increase the ranks of the 
educated amateur. The music-loving 
amateur is at once the backbone of the 
entire musical situation—he is the one 
that goes to every musical entertainment 
worth going to. It is the home music of 
the amateur which solves the entire 
problem. ; 

When you find a home in which the 
boy plays a first or second violin in a 
string quartet or the girl studying the 
piano part of some chamber work, you 
have at once also found a family that 
subscribes to the symphony concerts. 

It must, therefore, at once be appar- 
ent that increased culture of home music, 
or chamber music, is the only possible 
solution to the question at hand. 

The question now arises, how can this 
branch of musical education best be pro- 
moted? I would say through an incen- 
tive. Supposing the municipality of a 
town of from one to five thousand in- 
habitants should set aside the sum of 
$1,000 as a prize for the best string 
quartet, consisting of residents of that 
town, said quartet to participate in a 
prize contesting concert during the year. 
What would be the result? If there 
should be no quartet at the time in that 
town you may be sure that one, at least, 
would be quickly formed in order to 
secure the amount at stake. I am equally 
positive that in a few years’ time there 
would be quite a large number of aspir- 
ants for this prize and that the competi 
tion would grow keener from year to 
year. The incentive would be established 
and the aspirants would find it necessary 
to work hard at their task; they would 
be obliged to take lessons of first-class 
teachers, their families and friends 
would begin to take an interest in the 
highest forms of musical art, which they 
have never had before. 

This method, applied to every village 
and hamlet in this vast country, would 
in an incredibly short space of time re- 
sult in bringing forth a perfect army of 
earnest students of the best that musi- 
cal art has to offer. 

_In the larger cities this method of 
giving a prize to the best string quar- 
tet, piano trio, French horn quartet, 
quintet of wooden instruments, etc., could 
be taken up by the various conservatories 
and should prove one of the most effica- 
cious forms of advertising their resources 
imaginable. 


Chamber music offers a vast store of 
the most beautiful music in existence. 
The noblest and greatest works of the 
great masters are here at hand with 
comparatively little outlay, and an eve- 


ning spent in its study at once forms 
one of the most enjoyable entertainments 
that anyone could possibly be interested 
in. Ross JUNGNICKEL. 


New York, Dec. 11, 1917. 


New York Club Announces a Piano 
Scholarship 


The Bertha Feiring-Tapper Club has 
at its disposal a piano scholarship, ap- 
plications for which will be received 
up to and including Dec. 27. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to Pauline 
Mallet-Prevost, 1155 Park Avenue, New 
York. 
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TENORS 


There are tenors 
and tenors 
—Some of them 
sing, are applaud- 
ed and forgotten 
—Someare mere- 
ly pitied 
—Some of them 
have that peculiar 


quality of voice, that fine sense of 


climax and that 


that lifts an audience out of itself— 


that arouses it 


enthusiasm—A tenor of this type is 


HENRI LA BONTE 
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Sept. 23d, Plattsburg. N. Y. 

| (Soldiers’ Training Camp.) 

Oct. 18th, St. Paul, Minn. 

(Soloist, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.) 
| Oct. 19th, Minneapolis, Minn. 

(Soloist, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.) 


Oct. 23d, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Joint recital, G. Martinelli.) 


Oct. 24th, Marion, Ohio. 
(Soloist, Detroit Symphony Orchestra.) 


Oct. 26th , Ames, Ohio. 


(Joint recital, Francis Macmillen.) 


Oct.-29th, Lincoln, Neb. 
(Recital, Matinee Musicale.) 


Nov. 6th, Montgomery, Ala. 
(Recital, Montgomery Music Club.) 


Nov. 13th, Newark, N. J. 
(Joint recital, Harold Bauer.) 


Nov. 15th, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
(Soloist, N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra.) 


Nov. 16th, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
(Soloist, N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra.) 





Nov. 19th, Youngstown, Ohio 
(Joint recital Flonzaley Quartet.) 


Nov. 26th, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


(Joint recital, Barrére Ensemble.) 


Dec. 2d, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
(Soloist, N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra.) 


Dec. 3d, Norwich, Conn, 
(Recital, Slater Memorial Series.) 











Mme. HELEN STANLEY 


Season 1917-1918 


A Few Excerpts from Universal Praise 


NEW YORK——“A voice of musical and 
beautiful quality and brilliancy, and a 
sympathetic.”— 


style intelligent and 
—Times. 


NORWICH—‘An artist of rare ability and 


great charm.”—Bulletin. 


ST. PAUL—“Mme. Stanley’s voice was un- 


alloyed, delightful.”—Pioneer Press. 


MINNEAPOLIS—— “Splendid power of 




















song ; the glow of her golden tones and 
the radiance of their quality.”—Tribune. 


BUFFALO—-“A voice of marvelous purity 
and flexibility, personal beauty, a fasci- 
nating stage presence and interpretation 
of every selection made impressive by the 
intelligence of the superior artist.”— 
News. 


MONTGOMERY—“The applause rang out 
for fully five minutes.”"—Evening Paper. 


LINCOLN—— “She not only sang, but 
seemed to live the works presented.”— 
State Journal. 


MARION—‘“(‘Carmen’ and ‘Louise’ Arias) 
Command of dramatic portrayal coupled 
with a soaring fulness of voice.”—Star. 


NEWARK— “Enthusiasm impelled the 
audience to demand a double encore.”— 
News. 


NEW YORK——‘Her clear, fluently pro- 
duced voice gave keen _pleasure.”— 
Tribune. 

YOUNGSTOWN——“Her perfect diction 
adding irhmensely to her perfect execu- 
tion.”—Telegram. 


WILKES-BARRE——“Her voice is a glory 
and her style that of grave and easeful 
bearing.”—Record. 


Season 1918-1919 Now Booking 


Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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REVIVAL OF “MAGIC FLUTE” THE FEATURE OF 
BEECHAM COMPANY’S LAST WEEK IN LONDON 


Troupe to Pay Visit to Manchester Before Appearing in Other Large Cities—Preludes by Glazounoff the 
Novelty at Queens Hall Concert—Moiseiwitsch Is Soloist in Concert Devoted Largely to Russian 
Music—Much Chamber Music on December Schedule—Leighton House Society Discontinues 
Concerts—Sidney Ellis Hailed in England as Baritone of Great Promise 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1., Nov. 19, 1917. 


HE last week of the present opera 
season at Drury Lane has been en- 
tered upon, for the theater has to be 
given over to other hands for the prep- 
aration of the Christmas pantomime, by 
which time Sir Thomas Beecham and his 
forces will be settled in Manchester, 
where they will remain for some time 
before visiting several other big cities. 
The event of the week was the revival 
of the “Magic Flute,” of which a charm- 
ing performance was given under their 
great leader’s baton—with the original 
principals, Miriam Licette as Pamina, 
Maurice D’Oisly as Tamino, Robert Rad- 
ford as Sarastro, Sidney Russell as 
Monastatos, Sylvia Nelis as the Queen 
of Night, Olive Townsend as Papagena 
and Frederick Ranalow as the ever- 
charming Papageno. This week we have 
all three Mozart operas in the bill. 

At the symphony concert at Queen’s 
Hall on Saturday, Russian music loomed 
.arge in the scheme, which contained one 
novelty, two Preludes for Orchestra by 
Glazounoff, the*first dedicated to the 
memory of the illustrious critic, Vladimir 
Stassoff, the second to Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, and Tschaikowsky’s Overture-Fan- 
tasia, “Romeo and Juliet,” was also per- 
formed. The pianist was Benno Moisei- 
witsch who played Rachmaninoff’s Con- 
certo No. 2, in A Minor. Schubert’s 
“Rosamunde” Overture, “Five Spanish 
Dances” by Granados (orchestrated by 
Sir Henry Wood) and the Prelude to 
Act III of “Lohengrin” completed a di- 
versified and interesting program. 


Perform New Quartet 


The London String Quartet gave the 
Schubert Quartet for Strings in A 
Minor and the Schumann Quintet for 
Piano and Strings in E Flat and for a 
novelty Armstrong Gibbs’s Quartet for 
Strings in A Minor, which the composer 
has dedicated to them—a finely con- 
ceived, scholarly work, which will bear 
much more hearing. For the quintet 
the players were joined by Fanny Davies. 
Marjorie Hayward and Ethel Hobday 
gave a recital in ASolian Hall last Mon- 
day—a sonata recital by British com- 
posers, Dunhill, McEwen and Ireland. It 
was very finely played and interpreted. 

The first of her two concerts was given 
by Rhoda Backhouse last week. She led 
a quartet, of which the other members 
were Frank Bridge, Felix Salmond and 
O’Connor Morris, giving interesting per- 
formances of Fauré’s G Minor Quartet 
and Bridge’s “Fantasy.” Mme. Back- 


house also played—in her solo groups— 
a delightful new piece by O’Connor Mor- 
ris, “Chanson d’Irlande.” 

Helen Rootham recently gave a fine 
concert assisted by the harp and a string 
quartet, led by M. Defauw, at which she 
introduced a» new song from “Theocri- 
tus,” by Cyril Rootham, her father, a 
scholarly and melodious work. Another 
fine song well sung was Loeffler’s “La 
Cloche i: elée,” Grainger’s setting of 





in ale 


Sidney Ellis, Baritone, Who Is Winning 
Acclaim in London 


“Willow, Willow,” and two of Roger 
Quilter’s songs were also given. 

The Committee of the Leighton House 
Society has decided to wind up their 
affairs in December in consequence of 
the refusal of Mrs. Russell Barrington 
to grant the society the use of Leighton 
House for the ensuing year, except upon 
terms to which the committee cannot 
agree. Music-lovers will miss these beau- 
tiful and interesting chamber concerts, 
but hope they may be resumed in hap- 
pier days. 

An interesting début was made last 
week by Maud Arnold, a young and at- 
tractive ’cellist and pupil of Herbert 
Walenn. At the outbreak of war she 
was in Berlin working under Hugo 
Becker. She has a rich, full tone, won- 
derful freedom of the bow arm and great 
temperament and _insight—altogether 
the most promising player we have heard 
for some time. 

Mrs. and Miss Kennedy-Fraser gave 
one of their beautiful “Post-Tea Con- 
certs” in AXolian Hall, demonstrating 
again the beauties of Hebridean song. 

Louis Godowsky, a young violinist al- 
ready widely known, gave an excellent 
recital recently, at which he played the 
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Taught to the highest proficiency. Amer. and 
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**H. A. Grant’s noted teaching gives positive oa 
breath control and increases the range. It has y 
restored and turned many injured voices into 
artistic successes. Send for cir. of his famous ? 
‘Pen Works on Singing.” Wm. W. Robinson 
musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier. & 


Elgar Violin Concerto. He also played 
a charming “Berceuse” by himself and 
pieces by Emilio Pente, Novacik, Sara- 
sate and Vitali’s “Chaconne.” 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Concert 


At the concert for soldiers and sailors 
at AYolian Hall on Sunday night Adela 
Hamaton and Frank Armstrong played 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto with piano 
and organ instead of the customary 
piano and orchestra. It was the first 
pubiic performance in London on these 
lines and a very delightful and satisfy- 
ing one. The _ soloists were Alfred 
Heather, who sang “On with the Mot- 
ley” (“Pagliacci”) and “My Dreams,” 
Tosti. Bessie Thompson sang and Felix 
Salmond, who, young as he is, is one of 
our leading ’cellists—of course, in khaki. 
Sidney Ellis, a young singer of ex- 
ceptional gifts, is the possessor of a fine 
baritone and has had a varied and ro- 
mantic life. His brother Raymond, also 
a fine operatic singer, is now in New 
York. Both were born in the little town- 
let of Gorodishtel in the province of 


Minsk, Russia, their father being Shabsi 
Ellis, a well-known Orientalist, who in 
1900 decided to leave the limited sphere 
of his native land for the benefit of his 
family and come to England. 

In 1905 he had settled at Leeds. Sid- 
ney was attending the boarding school 
there and before he was twelve years 
of age showed great musical talent. 
When only thirteen years old he was 
cempelled to begin work in a cloth fac- 
tory at six shillings a week, devoting his 
evenings to his books and music. Two 
years later he gained a scholarship at 
the Leeds Higher Grade School. When 
he was eighteen it was decided that he 
shouid become a religious musical reader. 
Being awarded a King Scholarship for 
two years, he entered the Leeds Uni- 
versity and there was awarded the 
Leighton Exhibition, worth £10 a year. 
Here he trained for a teacher, but con- 
tinued the study of religious music, in 
which he made a great success. In 1914 
Raymond Ellis (who had studied at the 
R. A. M. and appeared in Russian opera 
and concert work in London) brought his 
brother to London and Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie placed him under the tuition 
of Charles Phillips. At the Academy 
he has gainea a scholarship and medals. 
He has a robust and rich high baritone 
of wide range and rare sweetness and 
he has already made the greatest suc- 
cess at the concerts of his Alma Mater, 
as well as at the London Ballad and 
many chamber concerts and in opera 
and oratorio. He holds an important 
church appointment at Golder’s Green. 


HELEN THIMM. 





BANKS’ CHORUS IN CONCERT 





Margaret Weaver, May Mukle and 
Others Appear with New York Club 


The New York Banks’ Glee Club, an 
organization now in its thirty-ninth sea- 
son, gave a concert at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 10. The club was 
assisted by Margaret Weaver, contralto; 
May Mukle, ’cellist; William A. Jones, 
organist, and Giuseppe Dinelli, accom- 
panist. H. R. Humphries is conductor 
of the club. Incidental solos were sung 
by Dr. S. W. McGrath, F. C. Merkert and 
Livingston Chapman. The choral work 
was good. 

Miss Weaver offered numbers’ by 
Saint-Saéns, Schubert, Bohm and Ware, 
and sang an obbligato in one of the choral 
numbers. Her voice is a beautiful one 
and she sings with taste. Miss Mukle 
played excellently, giving two groups and 
several encores. She handled her instru- 
ment masterfully and her tone had a deli- 
cacy, combined with virility, like that of 
Maud Powell’s on the violin. 

J. A. H. 


SCALA FORCES IN SAN DIEGO 








Opera Company Well Received—Alma 
Gluck Gives Fine Concert 


SAN Dieco, CAL., Dec. 4.—The Scala 
Grand Opera Company gave a very suc- 
cessful week of opera at the Strand The- 
ater, closing on Dec. 1. The répertoire 
presented included “Rigoletto,” “Thais,” 
“Trovatore,” “Lucia,” “Butterfly” and 
“Carmen.” Maggie Teyte appeared as 
guest artist on Nov. 28 and again at the 
matinée on Dec. 1. At both perform- 
ances she was enthusiastically received. 

Alma Gluck also appeared at the 
Strand recently before a capacity audi- 
ence. Every seat was occupied and ex- 
tra chairs were put in all the available 
space. Mme. Gluck scored deeply and 
was compelled to respond with many 
encores. She was especially applauded 
after several familiar songs. 

The People’s Chorus gave a Sunday 
concert at the Exposition Organ Pavilion 
on Dec. 2 with Mrs. U. H. Porterfield as 
soloist. The program was patriotic in 
character. | we Ae 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO’S TOUR 





Play with Much Success in Middle West 
and Southern States 


The Tollefsen Trio recently returned 
from a trip through the South and Mid- 
dle West, during which they covered 3000 
miles and played in eight different 
States, giving a different program at 
each concert. The trunk containing the 
evening clothes of the trio and part 
of the music went astray in Georgia, 
which necessitated their appearing in 
street clothes at the last four concerts 
of the tour, as the trunk did not catch 
up with them until after their return 
to New York. Mrs. Tollefsen achieved 
a remarkable feat in playing a number 
of accompaniments for violin and ’cello 
entirely from memory. 


Michael Penha, the new ’cellist of the 
trio, created an excellent impression at 
every appearance. One of his solo num- 
bers was a novelty by a Chilean com- 
poser, Maurage, “Le Chant du Cygne.” 
It was well received wherever played. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen both scored big 
successes with their solo groups for vio- 
lin and piano. The chief works given 
were trios by Saint-Saéns, Arensky and 
T'schaikowsky and shorter numbers by 
Arbos, Schutt and Godard. 





BROOKLYN ADMIRES HEIFETZ 





Violinist Makes Splendid Impression as 
Soloist with Stransky Forces 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dec. 12.—The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, gave its second concert of the 
season at the Academy of Music on the 
afternoon of Dec. 9 before an unusually 
large audience. The soloist was Jascha 
Heifetz, the violinist, who offered Tschai- 
kowsky’s D Major Concerto, creating 
here the splendid impression he has 
made at his appearances in other cities. 

The orchestra gave Brahms’s Second 
Symphony, Wagner’s Prelude to “Meis- 
tersinger”’ and a _ novelty, Chadwick’s 
“Tam o’ Shanter.” All the orchestral 
numbers were excellently given. The 
Chadwick number was given with spirit 
and arrested admiration. ; ! 


HACKETT T-GRAM 


NUMBER 18 


“HACKETT A FEATURE OF 
MELBA CONCERT. ARTHUR 
HACKETT CAPTURED THE 
AUDIENCE IN HIS VERY 
FIRST SONG ‘LE REVE’. HIS 
~ VOICE IS PURE LYRIC.” 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, Nov. 10, 1917 
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CONTRALTO 


Sensational Record of 
Singing 


40 Concerts 


since Sept. 16, including 
New York, St. Louis, 
Tulsa, Denver, Omaha, 
Lincoln, Topeka, Des 
Moines and Cedar Rapids. 


Advance Bookings 


Boston, Dec. 24, “Mes- 
siah” (Handel and Haydn 
Society). 

St. Louis, Dec. 27, “Mes- 
siah” (Re-engagement). 

Utica, Feb. 6, Joint Re- 
cital. 


Sweet Briar, Va., Feb. 
8, Recital. 


Spartanburg, S. C., Feb. 
9, Joint Recital (Eighth 
Appearance). 


Forsyth, Ga., Feb. 11, 
Joint Recital. 


Cincinnati, O., Feb. 14, 
Orpheus Club. 


Boston, Feb. 17, “Hora 
Novissima” (Handel and 
Haydn Society). 


Des Moines (Re-en- 
gagement). 

New York, March 28, 
Carnegie Hall, Bach’s “St. 
Matthew’s Passion,” New 
York Oratorio Society. 


Management 


HAENSEL & JONES 
NEW YORK 








WERRENRATH TRIUMPHS 
IN ST. PAUL RECITAL 


Gifted Baritone Affords Object Lesson 
to Singers by His Exemplary 
Interpretative Art 


St. PauL, MINN., Dec. 7.—Reinald 
Werrenrath sang in recital before the 
Schubert @lub in Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church Monday evening. As an 
object lesson for student singers his 
vocalism can be readily accepted. His 
rich and sonorous voice of wide range, 
his clean and easy enunciation, his in- 
terpretative insight—these were hall- 
marks of this baritone’s recital art. 

The program was devoted to Italian, 
I'rench, English and American songs 
and arias. Of the last named were Bain- 
bridge Crist’s “Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes,” Harry Spier’s ‘A Clear Mid- 
night,” Edward Horsman’s “Thus Wis- 
dom Sings,” Charles Fonteyn Manney’s 
“Consecration” and Arthur Whiting’s 
“Fuzzy-Wuzzy.” Treharne’s “A Song of 
I'rance” also found much favor and was 
twice sung. Of the French songs, Gus- 
tave Ferrari’s “Le Miroir” was charm- 
ingly delivered and redemanded. Others 
of the group were Paladilhe’s “Pauvre 
Martyr Obscur,” Duparc’s “Le Manoir 
de Rosemonde” and Felix Fourdrain’s 
“Marins @’Islande.” The remaining pro- 
grammed numbers were the recitative, 
“From the Rage of the Tempest” from 
Handel’s “Julius Caesar”; the aria, 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” from 
“Scipio”; Giordano’s: “Caro mio ben,” 
Legrenzi’s “Che Fiero Costume” and the 
old English airs, “The Happy Lover” 
and “When Dull Care,” arranged by H. 
Lane Wilson. 

There were encores, enthusiastically 
and persistently urged. The last of 
these, “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” breathing an atmosphere of pro- 
found significance, brought the audience 
to its feet in a mind kindled to exhilara- 
tion. At a signal from the singer, the 
chorus to the third verse was sung by 
the audience. 

Coupled with the success of Mr. Wer- 
renrath was that of the composer-accom- 
panist, Harry Spier, whose memorized 
accompaniments and programmed song 


were warmly appreciated. 
yb &. 








THE WITHERSPOONS SCORE 





Basso and Soprano Delight Winston- 
Salem Audience 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., Dec. 15.—The 
community of Winston-Salem was de- 
lighted by the recital of Herbert Wither- 
spoon and Florence Hinkle in Memorial 
Hall on Nov. 30. 

Mr. and Mrs. Witherspoon unfailingly 
give their best in artistry and intellect, 
and their work in joint recital is exem- 
plary of the fullness, richness and sym- 
pathy of their musicianship. The pro- 
gram contained two groups of duets, 
ranging from Floridia-Buononcini_ to 
Huhn. Mr. Witherspoon’s broad intelli- 
gence was most expressive in his first 
group, which began with Haydn and 
ended with the rhythmic and dramatic 
“Chanson Espagnole” of Georges. His 
singing of Crist’s “Mistletoe” was a les- 
son in pure diction. 

Miss Hinkle’s perfectly poised voice 
was a delight in Handel’s “O Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?” Her singing of 
Horn’s “I’ve Been Roaming” was fairly 
infectious to the large audience. Of 
Rabey’s “Apaisement” and Leroux’s “Le 
Nil” Miss Hinkle made tone-pictures of 
the most delicate vor . 





Horatio Connell Gives Splendid Recital 
in Kutztown, Pa. 


Horatio Connell, the distinguished 
baritone, was heard in recital at the 
Keystone State Normal School of Kutz- 
town, Pa., Nov. 27. He sang in his 
usual artistic style and finish, earning 
enthusiastic applause. Mr. Connell has 
decided to devote much of his time to 
teaching. As head of the vocal depart- 
ment at the summer session of Chau- 
tauqua Institution, New York, he has 
done good work. Among many of his 
pupils are George Rothermel, tenor, 
who scored a success as Rhadames in 


' “Aida,” given by the Philadelphia Oper- 


atic Society, Nov. 25; Elizabeth Gutman, 
the soprano, who was the soloist with 
the Russian Symphony at Baltimore, 
Nov. 23, and is scheduled for her New 
York recital this season in January; 
Irving Beebe, baritone; Rachel Rex, 
mezzo-soprano. Mr. Connell has opened 
a Philadelphia studio. 
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COMMUNITY SONG FESTIVAL 
GIVEN IN PHILADELPHIA 


Singers of Chorus and Navy Yard Join 
in Program—Stokowski Forces 
Play Accompaniments 


Nearly one thousand members of the 
Philadelphia Community Chorus, aug- 
mented by hundreds of sailors from the 
League Island Navy Yard, gave a com- 
munity song festival at the Academy 
of Music on Dec. 5 that was a fine dem- 
onstration of the value of singing in 
linking up the life of training camp and 
community. 

The leader, Albert N. Hoxie, of the 
Navy Department Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, was assisted by 
Percy Hemus, baritone, as soloist, and 
by members of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra for the accompaniments. Allied with 
him in the training of the neighborhood 
choral bodies, of which the great chorus 
is composed, are Anne McDonough, An- 
drew S. Haines and Grace Welsh-Piper 
as associate directors. The concert was 
given for the benefit of the building fund 
of the new Children’s Hospital, and the 
program included patriotic numbers, 
songs of the trenches and the training 
camps and the “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
the “Messiah.” 

These familiar and patriotic numbers 
the vocalists gave with fluency, ample 
volume and a fine tonal balance. The 
audience, at first a bit reluctant to enter 
its untrained voices, soon got into the life 
of the thing and its full-voiced participa- 
Lion later was enthusiastic. Mr. Hemus 
was in splendid voice and won a big re- 
ception. He, too, is a song leader for the 
War Department Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, and he gave a brief 
talk on the necessity for good music in 
the cantonments. 





ALTSCHULER IN BINGHAMTON 


Russian Orchestra Welcomed in Annual 
Visit—Polish Pianist’s Recital 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Modest 
Altschuler and his Russian Symphony 
Orchestra made their annual appear- 
ance in this city last evening before a 
splendid audience in the High School 
auditorium. This organization is a 
strong favorite in Binghamton and is 
always sure of a capacity house. They 
appeared under the management of the 
Collegiate Alumni Association. Bernard 
Altschuler particularly delighted by his 
exquisite ’cello playing. As the climax 
to the typical program of this orchestra, 
the audience rose to its feet and sang the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” with the or- 
chestra. 

Anna Suszezynska, the accomplished 
Polish pianist, who has made this city 
her home for the last few months, was 
greeted by a large audience at the Mon- 
day Afternoon Club in her first recital 
of the season this week. She played a 
group of Chopin numbers, some Grieg, 
a number by Rheinberger and finally her 
own new work, “War Fantasie.” 
Suszezynska’s brilliant technique and the 
warmth of temperament she displayed in 
the Chopin group were enthusiastically 
hailed by her audience, who at the close 
of the perfotmance of h¢gr “War Fan- 
tasie” presented her with many flowers. 

J. A. &. 





Henry Parsons and Jean Baptiste Toner 
in Plainfield Concert 


Henry Parsons, tenor, assisted by 
George Roberts at the piano, and Jean 
Baptiste Toner, pianist, gave a concert in 
Plainfield, N. J., on Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 12. Mr. Parsons was well received in 
groups of songs by Tosti, Caccini, Ci- 
mara, Scarlatti, Voorhis, Turner-Maley 
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Coloratura Soprano 
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THE ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL 
41 East 80th Street, New York 
ENDORSED BY PADEREWSKI 
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Detroit Concert Quartet 
Effects Auspicious Debut 




















Miss * 








The Detroit Concert Quartet. 


HE Detroit Concert Quartet, a prom- 
inent local organization formed last 
season, made its initial bow of the 
season at the Detroit Athletic Club on 


Nov. 18 and presented an attractive pro- 
gram before a big audience. Lois M. 
Johnston, soprano; Emily Louise Stretch, 
contralto; Laurence P. Smith, tenor, and 
John L. Dickinson, baritone, comprise 
the organization, with Gertrude A. 
Heinze, as accompanist. They are all 
musicians of sterling worth and their 
work as a body is well balanced, artistic 


Left to Right, the Members Are: Laurence P. 
Smith, Tenor; Lois M. Johnston, Soprano; Emily Louise Stretch, Con- 
tralto; John L. Dickinson, Baritone, and Gertrude A. Heinze, Pianist 


and altogether of a high order. Their 
presentation of the “Peter Pan” cycle, 
by Trevalsa, formed one of the cleverest 
achievements in local musical circles this 
season. Other numbers on the program 
included Cadman’s “Spirit of Spring,” 
a Mozart duet for soprano and baritone, 
“The Mariners” of Randegger, a duet 
from “I] Trovatore” and the quartet from 
“Rigoletto,” in all of which they ac- 
quitted themselves with credit. Miss 
Heinze is one of Detroit’s best accom- 
panists and the quartet is fortunate in 
securing her services. 





and Dix. He was obliged to repeat the 
last named composer’s “The Trumpeter” 
and added extras by Ronald and Grieg. 
Mr. Toner was heard in Beethoven’s “‘So- 
nata Pathétique” and compositions by 
Paradies, Chopin, Moszkowski and Men- 
delssohn-Liszt, winning favor for his 
musicianly performances. 





Bryn Mawr College Greets Reinhold 
Warlich in Recital 


Reinhold Warlich, baritone, gave a re- 
cital at Taylor Hall, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege on the evening of Dec. 7, accom- 
panied by Elmer Zoller at the piano. 
He was heartily applauded for his sing- 
ing of a group of old Italian and French 
songs, followed by modern French songs 
by Chausson, Saint-Saéns, Laparra and 
Debussy. His American song group pre- 
sented three songs by Walter Morse 
Rummel and two Shakespeare sonnets by 
Robert de Bruce, ultra modern songs in 
which Mr. Warlich has recently inter- 
ested himself. The singer also presented 
a fascinating Russian group and five 
Scottish songs arranged by Fritz Kreis- 
ler and himself. Mr. Zoller played the 
accompaniments excellently. 





New York Audiences Welcome Concert 
Appearances of Edith Baxter Harper 


Edith Baxter Harper, the New York 
soprano, made two successful concert 
appearances last week. On Friday eve- 
ning, Dec. 7, she was soloist with the 
Orpheus Glee Club of Flushing, L. I., at 
the High School Auditorium, singing 
songs by Gilberté, Chaminade, Thayer, 
Horsman, Kramer and Ward-Stephens. 





She was in excellent voice and was en- 
cored after both groups. She also sang 
the incidental solo effectively in Mohr’s, 
“Genius of Music.” On Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 9, she sang at a musicale at 
the home of Theodore Sutro on Riverside 
Drive, New York. 


LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
INAUGURATES ITS SEASON 


Gratifying Attendance at the Opening 
Concert—Vecsei, Pianist, Scores 


as Soloist 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 10.—The first 
concert of the season of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra brought three in- 
novations. First, it brought out a soloist 
of powers unusual to these concerts in 
recent years, Desidir Josef Vecsei, who 
played the Saint-Saéns Fifth Concerto 
for piano and orchestra. Second, it intro- 
duced the “Star-Spangled Banner” as an 
opening number prefaced by a’ fanfare 
that brought the audience to its feet and 
set it asinging. The arrangement for 
orchestra was by Conductor Adolf Tand- 
ler. Third, there was the playing of 
‘““America” by the pianist as an encore 
number—and thereby hangs a tale. 

Just about the time Vecsei was play- 
ing Congress was declaring war against 
Austria and Vecsei is a native of Hun- 
gary, though le has taken out his first 
papers for American citizenship. Some 
individuals a few days before the concert 
had set in motion the story that Vecsei 
was an Austrian and ought not be per- 
mitted to play at an American concert. 
So there was something of both defiance 
and humor in Vecsei’s encore number 
when he sat down to his instrument and 
played a sonorous “America,” in which 
the audience joined. 

The soloist made such a brilliant ef- 
fect in his concerto that Mr. Tandler 
called for the repetition of the whole of 
the last movement of the concerto, much 
to the delight of the audience. Vecsei 
has been in Los Angeles almost unknown 
for some time, but this performance 
brought him at one leap into the front. 
Without exaggeration, it may be said 
that his playing has the brilliance and 
delicacy of that of a Grainger, which 
is sufficient praise. 

The attendance at this first concert 
of the season was quite encouraging. 
Managers Blanchard and Strowbridge 
have labored untiringly and the concert 
of this week augurs a more successful 
season than could have been expected. 

Two journalistic visitors this week 
were Redfern Mason of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and Alfred Metzger, edi- 
tor of the Pacific Coast Musical Review 
of the same city. They came to size up 
the musical conditions here as indicated 
by the symphony opening. They think 
it peculiar that Los Angeles does not 
give the ample support to its orchestra 
that is given the Hertz orchestra in their 
own city. 

Isadora Duncan made her first appear- 
ance in Los Angeles last week at the 
Mason Opera House. Her “company” 
consisted of herself and Oscar Spirescu, 
musical director. The orchestra con- 
sisted of about forty players from the 
Ios Angeles Symphony Orchestra, head- 
ed by Julius Bierlich, concertmaster of 
the orchestra. Miss Duncan danced and 
posed through long numbers like the 
Tschaikowsky “Pathétique” Symphony. 

W. F. G. 
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ADA NAVARRETE 


Yucatecan Coloratura Soprano 


PROCLAIMED “INCOMPARABLE” 
MAX RABINOFF’S GREATEST DISCOVERY 
HERALDED BY CRITICS AS THE SENSATION OF THE CENTURY 





Baltimore News, Nov. 17th, 
1917. 


“Ada Navarrete, the Yuca- 
tecan coloratura soprano, who 
made her American début 
here at the recent Boston 
Grand Opera engagement, 
fully realized expectations. 
She is in every respect a won- 
derful singer, probably one of 
the greatest of this genera- 
tion. Her Gilda was the most 
beautiful vocally that has 
been heard here in my recol- 
lection, and the old-timers 
say that it has never been sur- 
passed. It looks as if Max 
Rabinoff discovered in her a 
genius.” 


Detroit Journal, Dec. 4th, 
1917. 


“Rabinoff promised — us 
something special in Ada 
Navarrete, a new young colo- 
ratura soprano, and when she 


sane the Mad Scene from 





WHEREVER SHE APPEARED 





‘Lucia’ the promise was ful- 
filled. 

“Galli-Curci is, of course, the cur- 
rent comparison for coloraturas and 
Ada Navarrete measured up—how 
shall we say ?—possibly less imposing 
in actual stature, but more lovely in 
figure than the older and now famous 
singer. The sheer and unblemished 
beauty of her tones is impeccable. 
She: trilled through the Mad Scene 
with startling ease and a delightful 
surety of tone that never wavered and 
never betrayed her. 

“Still in her twenties, this singer is 
going to be one of the figures to 
reckon with if she can command from 
a concert platform as she does from 
the stage.” 


Syracuse Post-Standard, Nov. 16th 


“In Ada Navarrete Mr. Rabinoff 
has discovered a singer who will not 
take long to become the rage in New 
York, Boston and Chicago, unless all 
signs fail. Not since the reign of 
Tetrazzini has there been a singer 
in America who could handle ‘Lucia’ 
in just the dramatic manner that audi- 


ences like it best. It is doubtful if 
there is any one to-day who can do 
the role better than Navarrete.” 


Toronto Evening Telegram, Nov. 
27th, 1917. 


NEW SOPRANO SENSATION 


Say Old-Timers, 
Coloratura. 


“As Gilda, Mme. Ada Navarrete 
created a veritable sensation by the 
exquisite clarity of her bird-like 
soprano, while the velvety lightness 
of her notes gave an ethereal quality 
at times. She sings with an ease and 
beauty that marks those natural 
voices that adorn the world’s great- 
est singers. In ‘Lucia’ her triumph 
was even more complete than in 
‘Rigoletto,’ the exquisite purity of her 
voice, the wonderful evenness of tone, 
the fine emotional quality of her mid- 
dle register and the liquid fluency of 
her upper notes showed an interpreta- 
tion of the Mad Scene that was flaw- 
less.”’ 





Another Patti, of Exquisite 





™| Montreal Daily Star, Nov. 
22nd. 
Ada Navarrete Brilliant Star in 
Florid Music 
“A more brilliant climax 
than was furnished by the 
‘Lucia’ of Ada Navarrete at 
His Majesty’s last night could 
scarcely have been imagined. 


She provided the audience 
with the most amazing dis- 
play of vocal pyrotechnics 
ever remembered in_ this 
theater. 

“Heavens! What a _ daz- 
zling exhibition it was. The 


higher she sang the truer 
vibrated those. glittering 
tones, until one reached a 


mental state bordering on be- 
wilderment, and, as if it were 
not enough to decorate the 
decorations of the Mad Scene 
with repeated two and three- 
line notes and staccati that 
were points of life, Mme. 
Navarrete added to this the 
waltz that follows in the 
score but is usually omitted, 
and sprinkled it with more 
interpolated staccato notes, 
thrills and flourishes. It was a great 
triumph for her.” 


Toronto Saturday Night, Dec. Ist. 
By HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 
One of Canada’s Foremost Music Critics 


“Of late years the coloratura voice 
has fallen into disfavor. But when a 
really great coloratura singer ap- 
pears, the critics cannot but join the 
public in gracious salutations, for she 
represents the rarest of all songbirds, 
the lark or the nightingale of the 
human choir. Such an artist is Ada 
Navarrete, as she abundantly proved 
by her rendering of the title role of 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ with the 
Boston Grand Opera Company. Fine 
as was the impression she made as 
Gilda in ‘Rigoletto,’ it was as nothing 
compared with the vocal beauty and 
dexterity of her singing of ‘Lucia.’ 
The sweetness, brilliance and im- 
peccable truth to pitch which Mme. 
Navarrete showed in every intricate 
passage were worthy only of superla- 
tives. Each grace note was pure and 
perfect as a ‘jewel.’ ”’ 





NOW ENGAGED SPECIAL PERFORMANCES NATIONAL GRAND OPERA SEASON, HAVANA, CUBA 
AVAILABLE AFTER JAN. 14th FOR CONCERTS, Exclusive Management, MAX RABINOFF, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Maurice Renaud a Candidate for Post of Director of Paris Opéra, According to Rumor in French 
Capital—New Elgar Trilogy, ““The Spirit of England,’’ Has Its First Complete Performance 
in London—Paris to Hear “‘ Goyescas "’ of Granados After Long Delay——Madrid Philharmonic 
Orchestra Features English Composers in This Season’s Scheme of Concerts—Long Lost 
Bach Cantata Found in Leipsic—Irish Organist Waxes Temperamental and Smashes Church 
Windows—Effects of Military Training on Artists Felt in London Concert Hall—New Paris 
Opéra Season Formally Opened with ‘‘ Henri VIII ”’ 














UMOR in Paris’s music world has 

been juggling with several names of 
outstanding significance in connection 
with the question of Jacques Rouché’s 
possible successor as director of the 
Opéra. Not that Director Rouché is in 
any hurry to step down and make room 
for someone else, but his term of office 
has not much longer to run, according to 


the original conditions of his appoint- 
ment, and so the gossip-mongers would 
fain descry a promising little army of 
candidates for the post on the horizon. 

To American lovers of French opera 
the most interesting of the rumors afloat 
is that Maurice Renaud is a candidate. 
This great singer-actor is ‘back at the 
Opéra this season, and if he harbored any 
secret ambition to wear M. Rouché’s 
shoes it is highly improbable that he 
would divulge it so long as the present 
director seeks reappointment. 

Other names mentioned in connection 
with candidacy for the position are those 
of Albert Carré, who as director of the 
Opéra Comique made that institution 
unique in the world of music before he 
went over to the Comédie Frangaise; M. 
Gémier, whose announced pet ambition 
heretofore has been to establish a special 
theater for Shakespeare, and former di- 
rector Pedro Gailhard and M. Sangey as 
co-directors. 

The probability is, however, that M. 
Rouché will remain at the Opéra’s helm 
for a further term of office. Meanwhile 
he has entered upon the new season with 
the zeal of a young man and is trying to 
work out the most interesting repertoire 
he has offered since assuming Office. 

The new season was formally opened 
on the first of December with a revival of 
Camille Saint-Saéns’s “Henri VIII.” 
The performance of Raymond Roze’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc” a few days before was 
given at a special event in behalf of the 
Red Cross. The inaugural performance 
of “Henri VIII” served as a frame for 
the return visit of Mario Battistini, the 
renowned Italian baritone, who won the 
Paris public last spring during his first 
guest engagement at the Opéra. 

The two novelties of foreign origin to 


be staged are Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sad- | 


ko” and the “Goyescas” of Granados, 
which, as a matter of fact, was scheduled 
for a Paris production before its pre- 
miére at the Metropolitan, but had to be 
held back on account of the war. Zul- 
oaga is to provide the, settings for 
“Goyescas,” while Leon Bakst will design 
the “Sadko” scenery. 
* * * 


ONDON heard Sir Edward Elgar’s 

war-begotten work, “The Spirit of 
England,” for the first time in its com- 
plete form at the Royal Choral Society’s 
first concert of the season. Strange to 
say, of the three parts of this work the 
second and third were completed before 
the first, and were promptly performed 
as they came hot from the composer’s 
griddle. 

Lawrence Binyon’s three poems that 
Sir Edward has thus used for a choral 
trilogy bear the titles “The Fourth of 
August,” “To Women,” and “For the 
Fallen.” The composer conducted the 
performance and Agnes Nicholls and 
Gervase Elwes sang the soprano and 
tenor solos respectively. 

All-British in its scope, the program 
had three shorter works for the second 
half, all likewise conducted by the com- 
posers concerned. Sir Charles Sanford’s 
“Songs of the Fleet,” which were sung by 
Plunket Greene, were made known here a 
few years-ago by Reinald Werrenrath. 
The other works given were Sir Hubert 
Parry’s Naval Ode for chorus and or- 
chestra, “The Chivalry of the Sea,” and 
Sir Frederick Bridge’s choral ballad, 
“The Inchcape Rock.” Sir Frederick is 
the society’s regular conductor. 

Speaking of “The Spirit of England,” 
Ernest Newman was profoundly im- 
vressed by this new Elgar triptych when 
it was given in Birmingham, where it 
had its first performance as a complete 


work. Mr. Newman, writing in the Bir- 
mingham Post, expresses his opinion that 
if the same fine nuancing of chorus and 
orchestra could: be achieved on a large 
scale, as in a concert room, the ideal per- 
formance of the work, after the war, 
would be an open-air one, with a thou- 
sand or more singers and players, and 


artists would not permit latecomers to 
enter the hall until the entire first so- 
nata had been played. 

The artistic temperament has to have 
some consideration, of course, and those 
members of the audience that are on 
hand in good season have reason to ex- 
pect every consideration for their com- 


























stand as deeply as possible their “vari- 
ous and most strongly national expres- 
sions.” 

It is he, says the London Daily Tele- 
graph, who has caused the eminent 
Spanish musician, Perez Casas, conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Madrid, to realize the very existence of 
English music. Casas, with Adolfo Sala- 
zar, the secretary of the Sociedad Na- 
cional de Musica de Madrid, opened the 
doors by performing Eugene Goossens’ 
Sketches for string quartet, Salazar tak- 
ing the opportunity to write a note in 
the program on the subject of English 
music. 

Already one good result has been 
forthcoming in that in the prospectus 
of the new season of concerts of the 
orchestra named, which season is now in 
progress, these works are set down for 
performance: Elgar’s “In the South” 
and Symphony Op. 55; Goossen’s “Per- 
seus” and “Ossian,” symphonic poems, 
Granville Bantock’s ‘Hebrides’ Sym- 
phony and “Pierrot of the Minute” Over- 
ture, Vaughan Williams’ “London” Sym- 
phony, Joseph Holbrooke’s “Variations 
on a Popular Theme,” the particular set 
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AMERICAN SAILORS COMBINE MUSIC WITH THEIR OTHER DIVERSIONS AT THEIR CLUB IN LONDON 


For the benefit of the men of the American Navy a special club-room has been opened in London, where the members of the crews of 
American warships in British waters can find almost any kind of indoor amusement when in London on leave of absence. This picture of the 
United States Sailors’ Club’s headquarters shows some of the men who have formed an orchestra at rehearsal while their comrades amuse 
themselves in various other ways, from playing billiards to exercising at the rowing machine and other gymnasfic devices. 


with the solo part sung by some twenty 
or fifty sopranos. 

Under these conditions, he maintains, 
the people would realize that Elgar has 
expressed the enduring emotions of the 
war better than anyone else has done or 
can hope to do either in music or in 
poetry. “The general idiom of ‘The 
Spirit of England’ is just that idealized 
common speech of the feelings that a 
truly national work demands. The sim- 
plest soul would find itself at home in 
it; and there could be no better celebra- 
tion of peace than a perforamnce of it on 
a truly communal scale.” 

* + * 


LREADY the effects of military 

training are beginning to make 
themselves felt in the concert room. Al- 
bert Sammons, the English violinist, and 
William Murdock, the Australian pianist, 
are both army men now, and when they 
gave a sonata program at Wigmore Hall, 
in London, the other day, they evidently 
were mindful of the fact that when a sol- 
dier is on parade he is required to be 
there five minutes before the “Fall in,” 
and expected their audience to govern 
themselves accordingly. 

Every concert-goer nowadays who ar- 
rives a minute or so after the starting 
hour takes it as a matter of course that 
he should wait until the first movement 
of a sonata or symphony is finished be- 
fore taking his seat. But these young 


fort, but London Musical News thinks 
that that is no reason why latecomers, 
many of whom come late because they 
cannot come early, should be treated as 
a set of musical pariahs. They pay the 
same price for their tickets for one 
thing. If they choose, willy-nilly, per- 
haps, to get less than the value of their 
ticket money, that is their own fault; but 
that they nt lees be compelled to forego 
a third of the entertainment they have 
paid for is quite another matter. “We 
think that artistic needs would be served 
summons if the audience were admitted 
between the movements instead of having 
to click their heels in a drafty passage 
until the entire work is completed.” 
+ * * 


ITH America to the fore now with 

the Allies in the great world 
struggle perhaps it is not too much to 
hope that one indirect outcome of it will 
be that somebody, somewhere, will take 
definite measures to make the European 
peoples more familiar with the music of 
American composers. 

England is indebted to a French cham- 
pion for a promising campaign that has 
been launched in Spain to acquaint King 
Alfonso’s subjects with what English 
composers have been accomplishing. This 
Frenchman has spent months at a time 
in England since the war began study- 
ing, studying, to get at the core of Eng- 
lish art and literature in order to under- 


not definitely specified, and Balfour Gar- 
diner’s “Suite on Popular Airs.” A 
rather significant beginning! 

Who will be the American composer’s 


friend? 
ad A + 


VER in Australia Evelyn Scotney, of 

Boston Opera experience, and her 
American husband, Howard White, have 
been repeating the successes they won 
on their previous professional visit to 
Mrs. White’s native land. The Austral- 
lan soprano and American bass-baritone 
further strengthened their popularity in 
Melbourne by returning to that city not 
long since and giving a concert in aid of 
the Red Cross. 


* * * 


HE new “comedy-ballet” written by 

Sir Frederic Cowen to a scenario by 
Sir Arthur Pinero is to be staged at the 
London Coliseum, where Lydia Kyasht, 
who has already tried it out in Petro- 
grad on the occasion of a gala perform- 
ance4n aid of war charities, will have the 
principal part. The story concerns the 
young pupil of a dancing master who 
succeeds after much pleading in inducing 
her to elope with him. The scene is laid 
in eighteenth century France. Sir Fred- 
eric Cowen is to preside at the conduc- 
tor’s desk for the London performances 
of this little divertissement of his. 


[Continued on page 20] 
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BECHTEL 


ALCOCK 


TENOR 
Triumphs on Tour 


of 


Sixteen Recitals 





“A lyric tenor of beautiful 
quality. Showed excellent 
training and clean enunci- 


ation.” 


—A. M. Borglum, World-Herald, 
Omaha, Neb., Nov. 17, 1917 


“One of the few really 


great American Tenors.” 


—Fred Walter, Evening Herald, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., Oct. 26, 1917 


“Clear resonant tones and 
his clean enunciation de- 
lighted his hearers.’ 


—Emporia Gazette, Nov. 14, 1917 





Southern Tour 
Beginning 


Feb, 9. Spartanburg, $. 6. 
Feb, 11 Forsyth, 6a = 





Feb. 6. Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 
Soloist Mendelssohn Glee Club 


Jan. 20, Beacon, N. Y. 





Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES, New York 
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CANTATA by Johann Sebastian Bach 

that had been lost for many years 
has been found in Leipsic by Dr. Werner 
Wolffheim. The Gazette Musicale of 
Zurich further announces that the manu- 
script of Mozart’s Serenade for thirteen 
wind instruments has been unearthed at 
an antiquarian’s in Munich. Moreover, 
a letter has been found in Frankfort-on- 
Main written by Marianne Gluck that 
contains interesting details of the last 
moments of the composer of “Orpheus.” 

* * * 

OT always has music charms to 

soothe the savage breast, even when 
it is church music systematically im- 
bibed by an organist. An Irish woman 
organist recently became quite tempera- 
mental and militant when she was not 


permitted, for some reason or other, to 
play at the harvest festival at the church 
in an Irish town of which she had been 
the organist. 

While. attempting to force her way 
into the church she kicked the warden 
and threatened to smash every window 
in the building. As it was, she succeed- 
ed in perforating three of the windows 
with stones, for which she was duly 
haled to court. She was remanded for 
three months on promising to pay for 
the damage she had done. 


* * ** 


HE well-known London concert man- 
ager, T. Arthur Russell, who was 
called to the colors last year, has now 
received a commission in the Royal Fiy- 
ing Corps. 
J. L. H. 











MANY DETROIT CONCERTS 





Société des Instruments Anciens Ap- 
pears for Chamber Music Society 


DETROIT, MicH., Dec. 12.—The Cham- 
ber Music Society presented a rarely 
delectable and unique musical event at 
the Hotel Ponchartrain on the evening 
of Dec. 5, introducing the Société des 
Instruments Anciens of Paris. A large 
and distinguished audience greeted the 
French visitors and the enthusiasm rose 
to unusual heights. 

The five artists presented the “Ballet 

de la Royne,” by Monsigny, and “Le Pays 
du Tendre,” by Destouche, in both of 
which they achieved the most ethereal 
elusive effects, as well as the richer 
organ tones. The music produced by 
these ancient instruments suggests the 
delicacy of outline and fragile beauty of 
a dry-point etching. Mme. Casadesus 
contributed two charming harp solos, a 
“Rondeau,” by Rameau, and “Le Ruis- 
seau,” by Ayrton, and M. Casadesus 
played an Asioli number for quinton. A 
“Quartetto,” by Nicolay, completed this 
delightful program. This society gave a 
young people’s concert at the Central 
High School on Monday afternoon be- 
fore several hundred eager and atten- 
tive public school pupils. This concert 
was a part of the vast civic plan which 
the Chamber Music Society is sponsor- 
ing. 
The Tuesday Musicale presented a 
Christmas program at the Unitarian 
Church on the morning of Dec. 4. Mrs. 
H. M. Christie contributed a group of 
organ solos; Mrs. Helen Whelan Yunck, 
violinist; Mrs. Minnie Caldwell Mitchell, 
organist, and Lucy Remick Cook, pianist, 
played a Reinhard Trio, and Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Brown sang “O Holy Night,” 
by Busch, in her usual artistic manner. 
Mrs. Clarence Simpson gave a delightful 
interpretation of a Christmas Cycle by 
Cornelius and the program was closed 
by the Chaminade Quartet, singing a 
number of old Yuletide carols in the 
highly finished and musicianly style 
which characterizes all of the work of 
this sterling organization. The mem- 
bers are Mrs. Charles Sheldon, soprano; 
Mrs. Benjamin Mulford, mezzo; Mrs. 
Charles Parker and Jennie M. Stoddard, 
contraltos. M. M. 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, soprano, was 
one of the soloists in a recital given at 
the Educational Alliance (Young Peo- 
ple’s Branch), Dec. 9. Mme. Oetteking 
won warm applause for her artistic sing- 
ing of the “Caro Nome” aria, a Brahms 
group and several work of Christiaan 
Kriens. 





GOOD WEEK IN INDIANAPOLIS 





Levitzki, Dambois and the Flonzaleys 
Delight Audiences 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 6.—An en- 
thusiastic audience was in attendance at 
the Murat Theater on Dec. 3, when 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist, and Maurice 
Dambois, ’cellist, appeared. The two 
artists in a beautifully chosen program 
revealed their true qualities of artist 
musicians. The accompanist, Isaac Van 
Grove, shared honors with the artists. 

The Flonzaley Quartet paid its an- 
nual visit to Indianapolis, playing for 
the Mannerchor winter series of con- 
certs on Dec. 4 in the Mannerchor Hall. 

The quartet of the Second Presby- 
lerian Church gave a concert in the 
church auditorium on Dec. 4. Mr. 
Charles Hansen, organist, is director. 

The second Adolph H. Schellschmidt 
community concert attracted a large au- 
dience on Dec. 5 in All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church. The program was given by 
Norma Mueller, contralto; Ella 
Schroeder, violin; Charles Hansen, or- 
gan, an Cyrilla Humes and Bertha 
Schellschmidt, accompanists. r.. B. 





Charles Troxell Filling Number of Con- 
cert Engagements 


Charles Troxell, the young tenor, has 
been filling a number of concert engage- 
ments recently. He sang on Dec. 2 in a 
concert for the Elks’ Memorial at Ho- 
boken, N. J., with Dicie Howell, Mar- 
garet Abbott and William Tuckley and 
the Elsa Fischer Quartet. On Dec. 11 
he was soloist in a performance of 
Spohr’s “Last Judgment,” under Edmund 
Jaques, at St. Paul’s Chapel, New York. 
He will appear on Jan. 23 in a concert 
at the old First Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn, with Meta Schumann, soprano; 
Marie von Essen, contralto, and Carl 
Schlegel, baritone. 





Zoeliners Play for Convalescent Soldiers 
at Camp Sheridan 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Dec. 14.—The 
Zoellner Quartet gave a complimentary 
concert for the convalescents at the base 
hospital at Camp Sheridan on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 9. They had given a con- 
cert at the Margaret Booth School the 
previous night and, although Sunday was 
stormy, many persons braved the weather 
to hear them another time at the camp. 
The concert was primarily for the sol- 
diers, and both the sick and the well ex- 
pressed their appreciation by generous 
applause. 
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Extraordinary Success 
of 


CRIMI 


Leading Italian Tenor 
of Chicago OperaAss’n 
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SOME PRESS NOTES: 


as Folco in Isabeau 


Chicago Daily News, Nov. 13: 

Giulio Crimi as Foleo also deserves 
to be commended for his fine singing 
and for his good acting. 


Chicago Herald, Nov. 13: 

The principal surprise of the pro- 
duction was the singing of Mr. Crimi, 
the Folco of the cast. Often he sang 
with moving beauty of tone and with 
more conviction than he had demon- 
strated last winter. 


Chicago Eve. Post, Nov. 13. 

His voice was richer in quality, firmer, 
more resonant, and given with greater 
confidence. If he does his other parts 
in the same way that he sang last 
evening, he will add real strength to 
the company. 


as Edgardo in Lucia 


Chicago Evening Post, Nov. 14: 

Mr. Crimi showed again that he has 
distinctly improved, and it was a 
pretty stiff task for him to follow the 
heavy declamation of the Mascagni 
opera of the night before with the sus- 
tained cantabile of Donizetti. How- 
ever, he sang it better than he ever 
has before. 


Chicago Daily Journal, Nov. 14: 

Crimi has done wonders with him- 
self and his voice since the season 
closed last winter. He is one yea 
older, and his voice is about ten years 
younger. His voice last night, eve 
considering the fact that he had sung 
the night before and was not in the 
best physical condition in the bevin 
ning, was. warm and round. His big 
chance comes in the final scene. It is 
a difficult position for any tenor ° 
sings in the opera with Galli-Curci 
because in the scene before she has 
said the last word in singing, c'os 
up the shop and gone home. If all 
this had not happened, or if the chance 
for such singing had come anywhere 
else in the opera, Crimi would have 
had something of a triumph on his 
own hook. As it was, he came near 
to it. 


Chicaqo Daily News, Nov. 14: 
Giulio Crimi sang his music with 
great warmth and in fine vocal style. 


as Cavaradossi in Tosca 


Chicago Daily Tribune, Nov. 20. 

Crimi as Mario put beauty and a 
throb into the aria of the final act 
winning a reaction from the crowd 
which would. had Sturani given in, 
meant a deserved repetition. 


Chicago Journal, Nov. 20: 

He has energy and youth, aspiration 
for dramatic heights and common 
sense. The result was that his Cava- 
radossi was the best one that has 
walked the boards of the Auditorium 
since Chicago organized a permanent 
opera company. 
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‘Learn to Think and Listen If You Would 
Be a Good Pianist,’’ Says Charles Cooper 














“Practice Without 
Fatigue’ — Modern Com- 
posers May Learn to Write in 
New Tongue—Present Strug- 
gle Should Result in Just Ap- 
preciation of Things That Are 
American 


Secrets of 


¢¢7T DON’T know that I have any mu- 
sical hobbies,” said Charles Cooper 
when the question was recently put to 
him. “It seems to me there are a great 
many methods of playing the piano, 
which are put forth at the present day; 
some of them seem to complicate matters 
rather than simplify them. The princi- 
ples which underlie the art of piano 
playing are not so many; the further we 
advance in understanding of the art the 
simpler these principles become. 

“If we study the art of a master of 
the keyboard we finally conclude that 
he plays as he does not because he is 
relaxed here or firm there, not because 
he adheres to this or that method, but 
because he has developed an individual 
manner of playing. And that manner 
of playing is founded on principles. 

“What the person must do who wishes 
to become a good pianist is to learn to 
think and listen. He may believe he is 
doing certain things and making certain 
effects, when in reality he is very far 
from doing them. He must get inside 
the thing—so to say; he must listen. 
analyze, discover things for himself. In 
short, he must think. I feel sure, how- 
ever, he will not be likely to cultivate his 
analytical faculties, if he contents him- 
self with daily routine of Czerny and 


the Gradus ad Parnassum. If he feeds 
on too many of these technical forms, 
such as Czerny and Clementi, it is pos- 
sible he may awake at last to find he has 
wasted a great deal of valuable time, 
which might have been employed in rea- 
soning out things. 

“In my own case I have found it best 
to study out things for myself. I have 
conducted my own musical education 
for a considerable period. At home in 
San Francisco I had early lessons with 
Oscar Weil. Later I went abroad, visit- 
ing Berlin and other cities. We lived for 
three years in Paris. With the excep- 
tion of some lessons I had with Harold 
Bauer, I he~e studied by myself. There 
is so much i:: Paris—that wonderful art 
and music center—to stimulate thought, 
to inspire and spur one on. The music to 
be heard, the many artists who reside 
there, the army of students who flock 
thither, make an artistic ensemble not 
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Charles Cooper, American Pianist 


found elsewhere in just the same degree. 
We had a few regrets at the time when 
it became necessary to leave our artistic 
life there. But I am very happy to be 
again in my native land and to have the 
opportunity to add my share, in any way 
I can, to its musical upbuilding. 

“Anyone, I think, who gives time and 
thought to the reason of things, to the 
principles which underlie pianistic ef- 
fects, must evolve his own manner of 
solving these problems. The principles 
are the same, but are variously applied. 
Personally I do not favor cut-and-dried 
methods of study. They hamper one’s 
individuality and tend to render him 
mechanical. How can the player’s per- 
formance be spontaneous if beset by too 
many rules? 


Conditions of Muscles in Playing 


“IT am continually working out tech- 
nical principles. The special idea, which 
seems to me paramount, is the absolute 
lack of tension anywhere in the playing 
members. The arm hangs unrestrained- 
ly from the shoulder, the wrist is loose, 
knuckles and finger joints are all pliable 
and yielding. I do not incline to the 
arched hand and the firmness at the 
knuckle joint that Leschetizky used to 
advocate, for the result, to my mind, is 
a hard tone. I use a lower, flatter hand 
position, with more relaxed, yielding con- 
dition at the knuckles. The fingers are 
not raised in curved position, but in- 
‘stead are flung out straight from the 
hand before playing, and then curved 
somewhat when brought in contact with 
the keys they are to depress. I believe 
this throw of the finger cultivates the 
necessary power. For chords the fingers 
are first flung out and then curved 
enough to grasp the keys forming the 
chord. As I understand it, Hofmann 
plays chords in this way. 


“The arm is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in piano playing. As the 
violinist relies on the bow arm to give 
nuance and color to his tones, so the 
pianist uses his relaxed arm to give 
power, beauty and quality to the tone 
he brings from his instrument. The vio- 
linist strives to make his down- and up- 
bow movements equal, so that the pass- 
ing from one movement to another is 
imperceptible. The pianist can make 
his gently undulating wrist represent 
the principle of the up and down move- 
ments of the violinist’s bow arm. And 
we do not forget that the violinist must 
cultivate the fingers of his other hand 
that he may manipulate the strings of 
his instrument. So the pianist does not 
forget he plays with his fingers as well 


One Becomes Master of Key- 
board Through Developing 
Individual Manner of Playing 
—Too Many Rules Kill Spon- 


taneity — Importance of Re- 


laxed Arm 


as his arm. But the arm is their con- 
stant assistant. 


Doing Without Etudes 


“In place of the masses of etudes which 
many players find it necessary to use, 
there are plenty of difficult passages and 
problems to be found in piano composi- 
tions. ‘These can be used as studies. 
Of course, every player must practice 
scales; there would be no playing at all 
without them. Then there are chords, 
trills, arpeggios and octaves. I use the 
same conditions for all these technical 
forms, namely, the relaxed arm and the 
absence of any strain or tension. The 
secret of practice without fatigue is to 
play easily at all times. There is no rea- 
son for being tired, if we play quite nat- 
urally. I claim that holding up the 
fingers in curved position above the keys 
requires tension, and is apt to result 
in a hard tone. Therefore, it is to be 
avoided. 

“No one can foretell how the present 
hour of stress and trial may influence 
the art of music, the composer and the 
interpreter. We may evolve almost a 


new art; modern composers may learn 
to write in a new tongue. None can pre- 
dict how the artists we have now with 
us will develop. No artist is ever quite 
finished, we know that. For if the art- 
ist is alert he is continually advancing; 
he does not stand still. 

“In one particular, I believe a great 
change will come over the attitude of 
America toward the art of Europe. We 
have always considered music and musi- 
cians that came from abroad as better 
and higher than any we could produce. 
We have looked to Europe as our source 
of musical supply; we have admired 
everything foreign in art. The present 
gigantic struggle will certainly change 
that attitude. We must learn to see that 
we have our own principles to work out, 
which should also be reflected in our 
music. We have artists and composers 
in our own land, who are gifted and 
who will naturally reflect a different 
spirit than that found in the foreigner 
who visits us. We also will cease to re- 
gard Europe as the Mecca for every 
aspiring student. I personally have 
known cases of American students who 
have gone abroad to finish a musical edu- 
cation, but who have utterly collapsed 
under the strain and the treatment they 
have received at the hands of foreign 
teachers. They started from home with 
brightest anticipations and _ fondest 
hopes. These were crushed within them 
at being told their methods of study 
were all wrong—; they had never learned 
anything right; they must begin all over 
again; they knew absolutely nothing, and 
so on. It is time we asserted our right 
to study in our own way, to work out 
our own ideas. No one man, nor one 
method, has all the truth. Though there 
may be good in all systems, no one 
of them contains all the good there is. 
With our ideas of liberty and freedom, 
we must express them in our study and 
in our musical art.” 

HARRIETTE BROWER. 





HARTFORD GREETS EDITH AAB 





Contralto and Professional Pupils Give 
Delightful Program 


HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 13.—An excel- 
lent concert was given here last evening 
at Charter Oak Hall by Edith M. Aab, 
contralto, and two professional pupils of 
hers, Mrs. Emogene Hudson Reed, con- 
tralto, and Robert Wynne Jones, tenor. 
Miss Aab delivered in excellent style the 
familiar “Samson and Dalila” aria, “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” and a group 
of songs by Liddle, Lieurance, Cadman 
and Le Sueur. Mrs. Reed displayed an 
excellent voice in songs by Risher, Tate, 
Barry and Lynes. Mr. Jones’s singing 
won immediate response from his audi- 
ence, offering songs by Le Sueur, Turner- 
Maley, Haile, Slater, Bartlett and others. 
He also sang duets by Hildach and the 
duet from Act III of “Il Trovatore” with 
Miss Aab, this operatic duet winning the 
greatest applause. Wyllys B. Waterman 
played the accompaniments ably and 
Eunice Mackenzie gave several readings 
effectively. 


TRIO BY ANDREAE INTRODUCED 





Elki Ensemble Gives First New York 
Performance of Work by Swiss 


A Trio in E Flat by Volkmar Andreae, 
the Swiss composer, was given its first 
performance in New York by the E\ki 
Trio at the season’s initial concert of the 
Modern Music Society of New York, in 
the MacDowell Club, on the evening of 
Dec. 7. The work is well constructed and 
certain pages—especially of the Adagio 
—appear to be deeply felt. But in gen- 
eral the idiom and musical substance do 
not impress one as being those of a com- 
poser who has a message to utter. Much 
of the Presto is trivial, while the finale 
has not an iota of originality. The com- 
position was splendidly played by the 
members of the Elki Trio—Sandor Har- 
mati, violinist; Gerald Maas, ’cellist; 
Erno Rapée, pianist. 

Strauss’s Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
Op. 18, followed, receiving a musicianly 
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interpretation at the hands of Messrs. 
Harmati and Rapée. In Brahms’s G Mi- 
nor Piano Quartet, Op. 25, the three ar- 
tists were capably aided by Edward 
Kreiner, violinist. A fair-sized audience 
was liberal with its applause. B. R. 





Washington Rubinsteins Open Season 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 13.— The 
Rubinstein Club, with Mrs. A. M. Blair 
directing, gave its first concert of the 
season last evening. American com- 
posers were represented by Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, Harriet Ware and Gordon 
B. Nevin. The choruses sang admirably. 
In the “Searf Dance” (Chaminade- 
Spross) Edith Graham contributed the 
incidental solo. Mrs. Dorothy Johnston 
Beseler, harpist, was the soloist of the 
evening and won her audience with her 
technical and interpretative gifts. Claude 
Robeson was the accompanist. The club 
opened with the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and closed with “America,” the entire 
assembly joining in. W. Ff. 


Instructive Program Given by James 
Friskin in Piano Recital 

A very comprehensive recital showing 
the various stages in the development of 
sonata-form, from the Sonata in A Major 
of Carl Phillip Emanuel Bach and the 
Sonata in E Flat Major by Haydn, to 
Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata and the 
Schumann F. Sharp, was given by James 
Friskin, the Scotch pianist, at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art on Saturday, Dec. 
15. Mr. Friskin is also known as a 
young composer, who has received ex- 
ceptionally favorable notice from Lon- 
don critics. 





Paolo Martucci, pianist, who was 
scheduled to give a recital on Dec. 16, 
has been obliged, on account of illness, 
to postpone his appearance until Jan. 
20, 1918. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are “required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Tells Its Own Story 

To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

Permit me to bring to view a matter 
that tells its own story and places upon 
itself its own label. _. 

Vladimir Resnikoff, the young “Wiill- 
nerian” Russian baritone, sang in Chi- 
cago recently. In his printed program, 


‘ composed chiefly of Moussorgsky and 


Russian folk-songs, were two numbers 
by Mozart and Haydn. By a misunder- 
standing his accompanist did not bring 


these numbers to the stage. In conse- 
quence, Mozart and Haydn were not 
sung. 

The following day about a thousand 
people who had been present at the re- 
cital were astonished to learn from at 
least half the musical critics in Chicago 
that “in essaying Mozart and Haydn the 
singer proved that he had best stick to 
his folk-songs!” That he “did not sing 
his Mozart and Haydn well’; that “his 
singing of folk-songs was well liked (in 
their ignorance they did not dare men- 
tion Moussorgsky at all!), but his Mo- 
zart and Haydn singing was disappoint- 
ing!” 

Let this story characterize itself. But 
one’s sense of humor cannot help rising 
to the occasion. The moral of this tale 
might best be pointed in a paragraph 
phrase on Gilbert and Sullivan: 


“Stick to your desks and never go to see, 
And you will be the critic of all artistry.” 


One is led to wonder how these critics 
felt when they found, after giving their 
subject “absent treatment,” that they 
had, as it were, got on the “wrong vibra- 
tion”! 

One can conceive them as plucking 
up courage while they exclaim, “Ah, 
well, no use crying over spilt ink! If 
at first you don’t succeed, lie, lie, again!” 
Certain it is that they are not likely 
to follow the example of— But here is 
the story: 

A certain well-known American hu- 
morist worked in the struggling days of 
his youth on the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
One day his editor gave him an assign- 
ment to “cover” a certain wedding, which 
promised to be the great social event of 
the season. The young cub reporter 
started out, but met a friend on the way 
who invited him to “take a drink.” Of 
course, after the first drink others fol- 
lowed and, by the time the wedding was 
scheduled, the future humorist had made 
up his mind that it was not necessary 
either to come or to see in order to con- 
quer. 

The saloon was a cozy place; besides, 
weddings were all pretty much alike. 
Then, too, he carried in his pocket a list 
of the invited guests and notes, collected 
by Dame Rumor, of what the ladies and 
the bride were expecting to wear. And, 
if you generalize you get away with 
anything without having to yield to 
the necessity of being present. . . . 
Bother it all, anyhow! So he took out 
pencil and pad and, in the cozy rear 
room of the saloon, let fly his fertile 
imagination. When the copy got to the 
editor’s desk it looked all right, and 
soon the story was being sold all over the 
city. But at the same time the reporter 
got a “special delivery” from the bride’s 
parent asking him to postpone his visit, 
as the wedding had been postponed! 

The editor, however, remained in bliss- 
ful ignorance. He was, therefore, much 
mystified when his social reporter (who 
had more than a sense of humor) failed 
to report and, as time passed, seemed 
to have dropped out of the world alto- 
gether. 

About two years later, the story goes, 
while walking across the public square 
one morning, the editor of the Plain 
Dealer came face to face with the mys- 
tery. “Why, hello! Where on earth 
have you been all this time? I thought 

ou had died. I thought you had—” 
he editor was not permitted to continue. 

“Look here, this is how it was,” he 
added. And the funny man told him 


-in English. 


the whole sad story. “Then,” he added, 
“I took the first train out of Cleveland 
and got work on a Buffalo paper. You 
see,” he remarked, “I had my reputation 
to make and I couldn’t very well con- 
tinue with a paper that was so unre- 
liable, could 1?” 
Yours very truly, 
ROSE PASTOR STOKES. 
New York, Dec. 10, 1917. 





Points Out That McCormack Has Long 
Sung Foreign Works in English 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


H. F. Peyser in his review of Louis 
Graveure’s New York recital says: “Mr. 
Graveure has very sensibly taken the 
lead in presenting the classics of Ger- 
man song in English. It is a_ practice 
which should immediately be emulated 
by others so as to remove all reasonable 
objection to the continued representation 
of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Franz 
and others on recital programs.” 

If Mr. Peyser will look over the files 
of MusIcAL AMERICA, he will find pro- 
grams to show that long before this coun- 
try thought of going to war with Ger- 
many and at a time when certain critics 
thought it a crime to sing such songs in 
anything but the original, John McCor- 
mack was singing German classic songs 
In an interview which you 
published Feb. 27, 1915, Mr. McCormack 
said: “Why do I sing almost everything 
in English? Because this is an English- 
speaking country and if I sing a song 
by a German or French composer in Eng- 
lish my audience understands it and ap- 
preciates it. If the many beautiful songs 
by Schubert and Schumann were sung to 
English-speaking people in English, they 
would become popular in the best sense 
of the term.” 

So, Mr. Peyser, 
credit is due. 


give credit where 


mu. C. &. 
Columbus, Ohio, Dec..13, 1917. 





“Sing English” 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I wish to express my thanks for your 
editorial, “Sing English,” in the issue of 
Dec. 1. My experience has been that 
90 per cent of all audiences, in every 


State in the Union, prefer to listen to 
our own language. 

I quote from an article written but two 
days ago in a review of our concert: 

.“Mr. Goodwin sang in English, and as 
the average audience loves to understand 
the words, a wave of pleasure went over 
Mae) es 

This sentiment has been expressed so 
many times in the past that I cannot 
understand why any American should 
hesitate to use his mother tongue. Does 
an artist sing for his or her own glorifi- 
cation, or do they sing to entertain and 
raise the standard of music in this coun- 
try? For years we have listened to the 
world’s greates singers, always singing 
in a foreign tongue, and the standard has 
been raised but little. Give the people 
the same music in their own language 
and we will see our standard grow to a 
plane that will be notable. 

I trust we may read more on this -im- 
portant subject in the future. 

Sincerely, 
WILMOT GOODWIN. 
Topeka, Kan., Dec. 10, 1917. 


A Musing of Dr. Woglom 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I have seldom enjoyed a copy of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA as I did this week’s. I 
refer in particular to the picture of Miss 
Braslau on page 52. One of her hobbies, 
it appears, is to investigate the mys- 
teries of the biological laboratory of her 
father, and in her eager pursuit of this 
interesting pastime the lady is portrayed 
looking through a microscope. Fascinat- 
ing hobby! But the miscroscope is 
backward, says 





Your 
Wo. H. Wociom, M.D. 
New York, Dec. 11, 1917. 


Bands Here and Abroad 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Ernst Kunwald appears to have been 
tactfully polite, inoffensive and faultless. 
Why is he arrested as an enemy alien, 
while Karl Muck is permitted to run 
loose? 

Must I again remind Mephisto that, 
however Great Britain may lack musical 





greatness in other lines, in one realm 
she is supreme, i. e., military bands. 
Bands are more than ever in the public 
eye and with the one exception of the 
Garde Républicaine of France, none has 
attained the perfection of the bands of 
the British army, especially “the 
Guards.” 

Our American orchestras are better, 
I believe, than the British, although Ar- 
thur Nikisch pronounced the London 
Symphony the best in the world. .The 
old country leads the world, however, 
in bands and band music. American 
bands are improving, especially those of 
the army. 

A. S. McCormick. 

Akron, Ohio, Dec. 14, 1917. 





The Case of Fritz Kreisler 


‘To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I greatly deplore the fact that so great 
an artist and so noble a man as Fritz 
Kreisler should have become the victim 
of so much persecution at the hands of 
certain individuals, who, through mis- 


taken patriotism, have seen fit to attack 
him in numerous ways. Particularly do 
I refer to one “good Christian” divine in 
Brooklyn. This minister, whose true 
mission in the church is to preach the 
gospel of brotherly love, has tried to stir 
up from his pulpit hatred and prejudice 
against an innocent man, whose only sin 
lies in the fact that he happens to be 
an Austrian. Dr. Hillis’s principles of 
Christianity are of the same variety as 
the Kaiser’s! 

To me such acts as the aforemen- 
tioned are a blot on the fair name of our 
United States. 

Had Mr. Kreisler conducted himself 
as some other foreign artists here have, 
such as Dr. Muck and Otto Goritz, and 
had openly expressed such strong pro- 
German sentiments as I understand a 
certain distinguished pianist did, at a 
lake resort last summer, probably there 
would be some excuse for attacks, but 
in view of the fact that he has always 
proved himself a loyal friend to the coun- 
try that has recognized and appreciated 
his incomparable art, I must condemn 
such policies as exceedingly un-Amer- 
ican. 

Yours for fair play, 
Mrs. A. FELTENSTEIN. 

Omaha, Neb., Dec. 15, 1917. 





Feels That We Can Ill Afford to Set 
Aside Kreisler’s Influence 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I, too, must add my lament over the 
Kreisler situation. He seems a man and 
an artist whose influence we can ill af- 
ford to set aside at this time. Do we 


not need the message and sane influence 
of such playing as his? Genius devel- 
oped to the nth power, backed by man- 
hood and mentality of the highest type, 
expressed through the medium of a beau- 
tiful instrument played by one who has 
done the expected duty and suffered and 
grown. Surely such training as his asso- 
ciation with art works and great minds 
of all lands would tend to make a world 
citizen, not one who would stoop to show 
petty animosity toward the people of 
any nation. While we are with Uncle 
Sam, fighting for justice for all men, 
we should guard against becoming so 
intensely, so fiercely national that we 
eannot think in international terms, if 
we are to take our proper place in com- 
forting and restoring peace to the hearts 
of the suffering of all lands when this 
world war shall have ended. 

As to the “fortunes he might amass”— 
small chance when endowed with hearts 
as big as those of Fritz Kreisler and 
his wife. . 

However, our present loss will un- 
doubtedly mean future gain if he devotes 
himself to composition, and we will look 
forward in happy anticipation of the 
results. 

Very truly yours, 
ROWENA HERRMANN. 





Olive Nevin’s Tributes to Her Teachers 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


Since my successful recital, Dec. 4, at 
the Princess so many friends, who know 
I have only been in New York one sea- 
son, have asked me who have been by 
teachers that I want here to give credit 
to all who have helped me attain success. 

I well remember that Edith Torrey of 
Boston taught me the value of a syllable 


and that I owe to James Stephen Martin 
of Pittsburgh my love of the best in 
songs and much of my early training in 
public appearance. My first really serious 
work at singing when it first dawned on 
me that there was a right and a wrong 
way to sing began during my eight years 
of residence in Los Angeles. It was 
there, under Mme. Esther Palliser, so 
well remembered in London, Berlin and 
Paris, that I began and was molded into 
a concert singer. She brought to me 
the fruit of her years of experience if 
every branch of vocal art. 

My first season in New York was 
spent in the studios of Eleanor McLellan 
and Walter Kiesewetter for further 
preparation in concert work in the East. 
It is to them that I owe priceless lessons 
in what to do and what not to do, and 
when to do it, to make a_ successful 
career. Their part in my success is never 
to be forgotten and invaluable, and it 
is with deep appreciation that I acknowl- 
edge it. 

My present teacher, with whom I am 
establishing my New York home and 
through whose patient and loving friend- 
ship in practising with me hours and 
hours each day, the success of Dec. 4 
was made possible, is Amanda Vier- 
heller. She, like Mme. Palliser, brings 
to me the fruits of an operatic career 
on the other side and my future success 
will be due in no small measure to our 
work together. 

OLIVE NEVIN. 

New York, Dec. 17, 1917. 





The Italian and the American Art-Lover 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I regret that in your issue of Nov. 17 
Henry Gideon, for whom I have all re- 
spect, has seen fit to write patronizingly 
of Italian lovers of opera. To the man 
in the street, knowing only things ma- 
terial, these people are “wops” and 
“dagoes.” In the things of the spirit, 
the knowledge of art in music, poetry, 
painting and sculpture, they are immeas- 
urably our superiors and have had a 
thousand years’ start. What Americans 
cultivate as a conscious effort to appre- 
ciate the best in art, the flower of civil- 
ization, is a matter of course to Italians. 
They appreciate these things naturally, 
and from birth, and are much surprised 
that taste should need to be cultivated. 
Go among them, the poorest of them, and 
they want to know what you think of 
verse, song or picture—such talk as 
would bore the average prosperous 
American to death. In fact, I must con- 
fess that I have noticed a deplorable 
slipping back from the idealistic plane 
on the part of some of Italian descent 
born in this country, and whose associa- 
tions have been exclusively American. I 
have been greatly honored, too, by the 
friendship of many very poorly situated. 
A man’s soul is not to be judged by his 
shabby coat or what rent he pays. And 
it is precisely because your correspondent 
must know this that I write this letter. 

FRANK E. DOYLE. - 

Boston, Dec. 12, 1917. 


CANTON HEARS HEMUS AND 
GANZ IN JOINT RECITALS 


Singer in Khaki Much Applauded in a 
Varied Program—Elsie Baker and 
Durieux Give Concert 


CANTON, OHIO, Dec. 15.—Percy He- 
mus, baritone, and Rudolph Ganz, pian- 
ist, appeared in joint recitals recently 
before two large audiences. The events 
were under the auspices of the People’s 


Musical Course. Mr. Ganz was very fa- 
vorably received, but popular interest 
centered in Mr. Hemus, who obtained 
leave from his military duties especially 
for the concerts, and who appeared in 
his uniform. The program was opened 
with “The Star Spangled Banner,” which 
Mr. Ganz played in a stirring manner. 
Besides several camp songs, and others 
of a patriotic character, Mr. Hemus sang 
two Handel numbers and works by Buzzi- 
Peccia, Damrosch, and an aria from Boi- 
to’s “Mefistofele.” Mr. Ganz offered Bu- 
soni’s arrangement of a Chaconne by 
Bach, MacDowell’s “Sonata Eroica,” and 
as encores two of his own compositions. 

Elsie Baker, contralto, assisted by Wil- 
lem Durieux, ’cellist, and Jan Skjerne, 
pianist, appeared in a joint program of 
the same course. Miss Baker sang arias 
from Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” and 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” Mr. Durieux 
asesee with “At the Fountain,” by Davi- 

ow. 

The MacDowell Club chose Chopin 
and Hugo Wolf for their November con- 
cert. The Ladies’ Chorus, at its recent 
meeting, featured American composers 
and “Romantic .Tendencies in og” 
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Max Jacobs Says This Country 
May Produce the Great Conductors 


Orchestral Society of New York Realizes One of the Dreams of 
the Young Director—Sees Significant Movement in Favor 
of Native Music and Musicians 

















ééTTVHE present crisis,” said Max 

Jacobs, conductor of the Orches- 
tral Society of New York, last week to 
a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
“is the time for the appearance of the 
great American conductor, orchestral or 
operatic. He has not yet put in an ap- 
pearance and it remains to be seen 
whether he will or not. There is unques- 
tionably a tremendous movement going 
on in favor of American music and mu- 
sicians, but how significant it is we can- 
not at present tell. Certainly American 
singers are coming to the fore en masse, 
instead of as isolated individuals, and 
the tabu placed upon German songs has 
been the opportunity of the American 
song writer. It took the war, a great 
external stimulus, to do this. 

“Our country, which has developed 
so remarkably in literature, science and 
material organization, our country 
which promises to rival any civilization 
the world has ever known should like- 
wise produce its own art—an art which 
voices its nationa] spirit, its hopes and 
ideals. And is not. the most fitting art 
to do this the art of music? 

“Hitherto, America has gone to for- 
eign lands for its music and musicians, 
and men who were potential conductors 
have stuck to the instrument they were 
playing because they knew there was no 
chance for them with the conductor’s 
baton. Should not those who direct the 
destinies of the land prevent this by en- 
couraging our native composers and in- 
terpreters? It has been proved by sev- 
eral artists recently that musical educa- 
tion can be had in America quite as well 
as in Europe. Mabel Garrison and 
Sophie Braslau are both examples of 
singers who have never had a lesson ex- 
cept in this country. Miss Garrison, I 
understand, has never even been to 
Europe. 

“As a boy, when my friends were al] 
rushing to Europe for their musical edu- 
cation, I stayed here and played in or- 
chestras and got experience which I 
probably could not have acquired in any 
other way. Later I had the opportunity 
to conduct amateur orchestras and this 
was invaluable to me because I had to 


study the transposing instruments and 
make arrangements of all sorts of music 
for the players. I made a number of 
good viola players out of violinists. 
“The Orchestral Society of New York, 
which was organized four years ago, is 
the fulfillment of one of my dreams. I 
was appointed conductor and the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra was largely com- 
posed of men who had been in the or- 
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Max Jacobs, Conductor of the Orchestral 
Society of New York 


chestra at the Manhattan Opera House. 
Some have played in the other large or- 
chestras here, and nearly all are Amer- 
icans. The aim of the society is to en- 
courage American composers and artists. 
We feature at each concert a new work 
by a native composer and we have al- 
ways an American soloist. At present 
we have sixty members. We do not con- 
fine ourselves exclusively to prominent 
American composers, but try to give 
everyone a chance, because even if a 
work be not a masterpiece, the com- 
poser can learn much by hearing it 
played. 

“TI firmly believe that in ten years all 
the big conductors will be Americans. 
Already the men in the orchestras are 
mostly natives or naturalized foreigners. 
And yet when I first began my career as 


a member of an orchestra, I was an ex- 
ception because I was an American. This 
must be achieved by giving the native 
conductor a chance and even if he does 
not shine forth as a marvel at the first 
trial, by letting him have the opportunity 
to develop. Too many Americans have 
tried, succeeded and then been allowed to 
pass into oblivion for no obvious reason 
unless it was because they were Amer- 
icans. When this happy time comes, 
when all great and small cities have 
their civic orchestras which are not de- 
pendent upon the bounty of an indi- 
vidual, then great conductors will begin 
to appear, for no one can succeed until 
he is given the chance to do so.” 
J. A. H. 


A Five Days’ Record for Frank La 
Forge 


In accordance with his contract with 
Mme. Frances Alda, Frank La Forge, the 
accompanist, was permitted to play for 
the recitals of other artists last week. 
His record for five days was interesting. 
On Saturday he played in Jordan Hall, 
Boston; on Monday he played for Mar- 
tha Phillips in Aolian Hall, New York; 
on Tuesday for Emma Roberts and on 
Wednesday for Edna de Lima in the 
same hall; on Thursday for Mme. Alda 
in Washington. Thus in five days Mr. 
La Forge played accompaniments at five 
concerts, playing from memory entirely 
120 songs, of which only one of these was 
a repetition. 


Sunday Afternoon Musicale of MacDow- 
ell Club Attracts Large Audience 


The music committee of the MacDowell 
Club held open house from four to six 
o’clock on Sunday, Dec. 16, at the club. 
An unusually large attendance was at- 
tracted by the program, which was given 
by Edith Robertson, contralto, accom- 
panied by Miss Stock. Mrs. Albert Clay- 
burgh, soprano, with Harold O. Smith as 
accompanist, and Louis Shenk, baritone, 
gave a group of Fay Foster’s songs, with 
Miss Foster at the piano. The MacDow- 
ell Club is actively engaged in work for 
the soldiers and sailors, holding open 
house every Saturday evening for the 
men in service with musical program and 
dancing. 


Marie de Kyzer Presents Phonograph to 
Soldiers at Camp Dodge 


Des MOINES, IowA, Dec. 14.—Marie de 
Kyzer, soprano, recently presented a 
phonograph to the Headquarters Troop 
stationed at Camp Dodge, and also gave 
her services at a benefit concert for the 
purpose of buying phonographs for the 
other troops at the same station. Miss 
de Kyzer has recently returned from a 
three months’ tour, during which she 
sang at a number of Red Cross benefit 
concerts. 





CHARLESTON GREETS 
TWO NOTED SINGERS 


Marie Rappold Delights Her 
Audience in Recital—City 
Honors Miss Wilson 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Dec. 13.—Mme. 
Marie Rappold, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan, appeared in recital in the Ger- 
man Artillery Hall Saturday night. The 
diva was in joyous mood, and sang her 
numbers in a charming manner. Her 
audience gave her heavy applause 
throughout the evening. The recital was 
under the auspices of Ashley Hall, a 
finishing school for young women. Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek was accompanist. 

Margaret Woodrow Wilson sang in the 
Hibernian Hall for the American War 


Relief last night, the large audience 
giving the President’s daughter an en- 
thusiastic reception. A committee under 
the chairmanship of Mayor Tristram 
Tupper Hyde saw that all local expenses 
were defrayed so that the gross receipts 
of the recital were turned over to Miss 
Wilson’s manager. The city of Charles- 
ton presented her with a great bouquet 
of American Beauty roses. 

Arthur C. Speissegger, for several 
years organist at St. Michael’s Episco- 
pal Church, has accepted the post of 
organist and choir master of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church and has begun the or- 
ganization of a very large volunteer 
vested choir. 

Community singing for enlisted men 
in the naval training camp at the United 
States Navy Yard, is being conducted 
weekly by Caroline P. McMakin, super- 
visor of music in the city grammar 
schools. Musical entertainments for the 
bluejackets at the navy yard and at the 
Mount Pleasant rifle range and for the 
coast artillerymen at Fort Moultrie are 
given weekly under the auspices of the 
War Recreation and Service Council. 
Ella Isabel Hyams, president of the 
Musical Art Club, has charge of these. 
A pronounced favorite with the men is 
the charming local soprano, Elsa Barg- 
mann. wa Ws Be 








The first volume of Joseph Bonnet’s 
remarkable series of “Historical Organ 
Concerts,” devoted to the forerunners of 
Bach, has just been published. It will be 
reviewed in a later number of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The Guido Chorus 
under the direction of Seth Clark, re- 
cently gave its first concert. Mrs. Cut- 
ter Howe, soprano, was soloist and Wil- 
liam J. Gomph, accompanist. 








New York Critics 











“EMMA » 
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ROBERTS WINS AGAIN” 


—NEW YORK EVENING SUN 
Reaffirm Their Verdict of Last Season When They Hailed Miss Roberts as 


“ONE OF THE GREAT CONTRALTOS OF HER GENERATION” 





“TEMPERAMENT UNDER THE CON- 
TROL OF INTELLIGENCE IS ONE OF 
THE RAREST VIRTUES IN THE 
RECITAL FIELD. There is in that field 
plenty of intelligence, and occasionally 
we get temperament; but the intelli- 
gence is usually employed in pointing 
out the way to an emotion which does 
not exist, while the temperament, like 
the wind, blows where it listeth. 
SOMETIMES, HOWEVER, A SINGER 
ARRIVES WHO CONNECTS THESE 
TWO CONGENITALLY DIVERGENT 
VIRTUES, AND THEN WE ARE 
MADE HAPPY. SUCH A SINGER 
GAVE A RECITAL YESTERDAY AF- 
TERNOON IN AEOLIAN HALL. SHE 
WAS MISS EMMA .ROBERTS. HER 
AUDIENCE WAS DESERVEDLY 
LARGE.””"—NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


‘*‘Miss Roberts has made valuable prog- 
ress in her art since she was heard here 


before. She has acquired a much 
greater elasticity of style, a broader 
range of vocal nuance and a richer 
palette of tone color. THESE EN- 


HANCE IMMEASURABLY THE EF- 
FECT OF HER VERY BEAUTIFUL 
VOICE AND HER EXCELLENT TECH- 
NIQUE which enables her to. sing 
smoothly and normally throughout her 


scale. She displayed yesterday an inti- 
mate variety of charming interpretative 
manner in all the lighter songs of her 
programme, while in those calling for 


the communication of deeper emotions. 
SHE REVEALED A TOUCHING TEN- 
DERNESS AND A MORE PROFOUND 
PATHOS THAN BEFORE.” — NEW 
YORK SUN. 








“Throughout the programme Miss Rolb- 
erts showed AN ALERT INTELLI- 
GENCE, A SKILL OFTEN VERY FINE 
IN PHRASING, a 
English of the vowel sounds that cannot 


pronunciation in 


be lauded too highly, an unusual sense 
of the design of the song as a whole, 
and great assurance, yes “PUNCH” in 
delivering its and her message : 
Miss Roberts’ singing displays beyond 
question some UNCOMMON TECHNI- 
CAl, MERITS, 
roundness and ease of the production 
and a FLEXIBILITY RECALLING THE 
PALMY DAYS OF ITALIAN SONG, as 
well as A GENEROUS ENDOWMENT 
OF VOICE.”’,-—NEW YORK EVENING 
GLOBE. 


consupicuously the 





state) in February. 


N. B.—Miss Roberts will be available for recital and concert engagements or joint recitals with John Powell, 
pianist, in the Southwest, including Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississipp! and Kentucky (her home 


For Dates and Terms Apply to 
JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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A SOPRANO 
OF UNUSUAL 
GIFTS— 


255 West 84th Street 
New York 


Telephone, Schuyler 5550 











MYRTLE 


MOSES 


Scores as Soloist 
with 


CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY 


AURORA NEWS Says: “In the . 
tremendously heavy and difficult 
aria from ‘Herodiade’ she sustained 
her tones admirably with the full 
orchestral accompaniment—she won 
her way into the hearts of the 
audience with her charming ren- 
dition of Massenet’s ‘Crepuscule’ 
and the old Scotch song, ‘My 
Laddie.’ ”’ 





Personal Representative: 
Ss. G. ALSCHULER 
64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 














NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS | 








HE Chicago Musical College an- 

nounces that Harold von Mickwitz 
has been engaged to teach the piano. Mr. 
von Mickwitz was born in Finland, 
studied with Leschetizky, and had, dur- 
ing his five years with that master, 
Paderewski as_ fellow-classmate. Mr. 
von Mickwitz, who has been teaching in 
the South, will join the college faculty at 
the beginning of the summer term, June 
24. 

Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the col- 
lege, returned last week from a trip east, 
where he has been negotiating important 
engagements for the institution. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
which recently interpreted the “Elegie 
Symphonique,” by Felix Borowski, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Musical College, has 
added to his repertory the “Marche Tri- 
onphale,” by the same composer. 

Mary Giltner Robinson, mezzo-soprano, 
pupil of Charles W. Clark, sang a studio 
recital this afternoon. Her program in- 
cluded a composition by Rowland Leach 
of Bush Conservatory faculty. 

Howard Wells held the second meeting 
of his class in training for public per- 
formance last Sunday evening at his resi- 
dence studio. The program was given 
by the second division of his class, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Walter W. Armstrong, 
Josephine Chapin, Ida F. Leonard, Mrs. 
R. L. Lyman, May McClurkan, Katherine 
Perry and Barrett Spach. Four mem- 
bers of the first division assisted. The 
third division of the class will play at the 
next meeting, during the second week in 
January. 

Whitney Tew continues to demon- 
strate the capacities of the voice when 
handled on those principles known and 
practiced in the pre-Lamperti era. Sat- 
urday evening results were obvious to a 
large gathering of musical critics and 
amateurs. The singing of Mr. Tew’s 
pupils embraced the highest traditions of 
vocal art. 

Edwyl Redding, an artist-pupil of 
Walter R. Knupfer, head of the Knupfer 
Studios, has returned from an extended 
concert tour, her trip extending into 





Colorado, where she gave piano and 
organ recitals. 

Viola Cole, who gave a piano recita! 
in AXolian Hall, New York, Nov. 23, will 
appear there again on Jan. 15. Her pro- 
gram will be devoted mainly tc Liszt. 
Janet Miller, a precocious child pupil of 
Miss Cole’s, played in a studio recital in 
the Fine Arts Building last night. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





PROGRAM OF TREHARNE SONGS 


Gifted Welshman Accompanies Own 
Works at Mme. Buckhout’s Musicale 


Bryceson Treharne’s songs were heard 
in Mme. Buckhout’s composers’ musicale 
series at her New York studio on 
Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 12. 

Mr. Treharne was present and accom- 
panied his songs in a distinguished man- 
ner. Mme. Buckhout sang successfully 
his “The Question,” “Patter of the 
Shoon,” “Your Miniature” and “The 
Voice of Spring” as a first group and 
later his “Dreams,,” “A Widow Bird Sat 
Mourning, “Sigh No More, Ladies” and 
“When We Two Parted.” The last 
named song is dedicated to Mme. Buck- 
hout and had to be repeated. 

Penelope Davies revealed her excellent 
artistry in “The Aftermath,” “Pick- 
aninny,” “Remember Me When I Am 
Gone Away” and “Mad Patsy,” while 
John Campbell’s fine tenor voice made 
effective the thrilling “A Song of 
France,” “Transcience”’ and “The Ter- 
rible Robber Men.” Harold Land dis- 
played his ability in “Come to Me Now,” 
“Jeannette,” “Uphill” and “The Hugue- 
not.” The audience gave Mr. Treharne 
and his singers whole-hearted applause. 





Julius Koehl Changes Recital Date 


The recital of Julius Koehl, the young 
Brooklyn pianist, announced to be given 
at the Princess Theater in March, has 
been changed to Sunday evening, Jan. 
20. Mr. Koehl is presenting a program 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Cho- 
pin works, and also modern works of 
Ornstein and Rachmaninoff. 

















RAISA 


again wins 
the Plaudits 
of Chicago 
as 

Maliella 

in 

“The Jewels 
of the 
Madonna” 
with the 
Chicago 
Opera 
Association 
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RIMINI 


Celebrated 
Baritone 
Chicago 
__ Opera 
~ Association | | 








© Moffett 
Rimini as ‘‘Figaro’’ in the 
‘Barber of Seville’”’ 


Following last sea- 
son's triumphs of this 
distinguished baritone . 
as “Figaro” he will 
reappear on Sunday 
in Chicago at the Au- 
ditorium in the same 
role. As “Raffaele” 
in “The Jewels of the 


Madonna, ” he achiev- 
ed another emphatic 
success. 


The Chicago press 
accords him the dis- 
tinction of standing 
among the few really 
great baritones of the 
day. 
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W. Henri Zay Explains Method 
of “Singing on the Timbre’”’ 
Former London Teacher, Who Has Located in New York, Writes 


a Book on Vocal Psychology to Set Forth His Principles— 
Says Great Singers Unconsciously Follow His System 

















HENRI ZAY, American vocal 
e teacher, who has been located in 
London for twenty years until recently, 
when he removed his home to New York, 
declares that “singing on the timbre’ is 
the secret of the vocal art. Explaining 
his views set forth in his book, “The 
Practical Psychology of Voice and of 
Life,” just published by G. Schirmer, 
Mr. Zay said: 

“Years ago while studying in this 
country, and subsequently for years in 
Europe, I, like many others, was struck 
by the multiplicity of methods inflicted 
upon unsophisticated students and sing- 
ers by the various teachers. 


“Yet among hundreds the variety of 
methods was appalling, and so were the 
results of these methods. It might have 


been amusing had it not been tragic. I 
have seen, on their way home, literally 
hundreds of Americans ruined, vocally 
and financially, who started to Europe 
full of high hopes and ideals. 


Instead of 
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an operatic or concert career, they were 
subsequently glad to set up as a teacher 
in the home town; sometimes it happened 
to be even in New York. 

“In all this confusion, argument, fran- 
tic and sometimes furious exposition of 
methods, there was only one point I found 
which the great singing fraternity 
agreed upon, and that was the desirabil- 
ity of ‘singing on the timbre.’ Most of 
them thought they were doing it, or were 
going to do it, but, alas! results proved 
otherwise. I myself was one of the seek- 
ers. Everyone agreed that Bonci sang 
‘on the timbre,’ and that Caruso and 
Chaliapine and Journet and Whitehill 
did; so, too, did Mme. Nordica and that 
fine singer, Mme. Camille Landi. 

“What do I mean by ‘singing on the 
timbre?’ It is a term more current in 
Europe than here, especially in France. 
It means the free, forward, floating ring 
in the voice, full of overtone or hum, 
deep and rich, and generally thought of 
as operatic quality. Never strident or 
shouty, but powerful and penetrating, 
capable of portraying any emotion, pas- 
sionate or noble. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 


“Paul Althouse has done nothing so 
good either vocally or dramatically as 


his TURIDDU.” 


NEW YORK HERALD: 


“His voice is of beautiful quality and 
has dramatic power.” 


* EVENING WORLD: 


“Paul Althouse was _ surprisingly 
good as TURIDDU. He never sang 
better and his acting was virile and 
convincing.” 


Knabe Piano Used 





ALTHOUSE 


“Cavalleria Rusticana’” 
Dec. 7, 1917 


Wins Praise of New York Critics 


EVENING MAIL: 


other sprig of laurel to his crown with 


a well sung and well acted TURIDDU.”’ 
’ NEW YORK AMERICAN: 


sionate TURIDDU.”’ 
THE EVENING GLOBE: 


tone, and 
source in his acting.” 


THE SUN: 


praiseworthy manner.” 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


“T determined to find the secret. I 
found that those who did practice it could 
not explain it to others, and I also found 
the reason why. It was because in order 
to produce the desired timbre of voice 
they were unconsciously using psychic 
energies to gain their effects, and not 
having analyzed these processes, they 
were unable to explain them to others. 
They were busy doing the thing, instead 
of talking about it. 


The Psychic Energies 


“Most of the confusion of the crowds 
of students and teachers arose from try- 
ing to develop the timbre locally by pure- 
ly physical ‘placing’ of the tone. It can’t 
be done, never has been and never will be. 
I found that these psychic energies could 
be discovered and developed by proper 
breath control, which not only sustained 
the tone but permitted and encouraged 
the use of emotional and nervous en- 
ergies; and then when the tone is di- 
rected to the proper resonance cavities, 
not by tricks of the throat or jaws, but 
by proper diction, the result is the much 
desired operatic timbre of voice which all 
the great singers have. 

“Diction, by the way, is not merely 
pronouncing, but pronouncing in a cer- 
tain area to insure good quality and elo- 
quence of style. 

“*Singing on the timbre’ is absolutely 
essential for singing in opera. Without 
it the voice has little or no dramatic feel- 
ing or power. Practical psychology will 
make one act as well as sing properly. 
The voice becomes spontaneous, all faults 
disappear, the quality of the voice be- 
comes operatic, and as good as the best 
foreign voices. Singing on the timbre 
joins the registers automatically, and un- 


“Paul Althouse yesterday added an- 


“Mr. Althouse was a fiery and pas- 


“Mr. Althouse sang with vigorous 
showed freedom and _ re- 


“Mr. Althouse sang TURIDDU in a 
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. EDNAde LIMA 


American Lyric Soprano 


‘‘Her voice is beautiful’’ 


‘Marked a high reach of interpretative 


ability” 


‘*Enthusiasm would not be restrained”’ 


New York Herald, Dec. 13, 1917 


Exclusive Management 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. City 
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W. Henri Zay, Author of “The Practical 
Psychology of Voice and of Life” 


less one sings on the timbre real diction 
is impossible; that is why we rarely hear 
the words at modern recitals. The sing- 
ers try hard, but their tone is in such a 
bad position that pronunciation is impos- 
sible without loss of tone; on the timbre 
gives full tone and makes clear pronun- 
ciation possible. The intelligent use of 
the resonance cavities is so little known 
that really good French diction is rarely 
heard in New York. Neither can beauti- 
ful phrasing be done if the voice is not 
on the timbre, nor soft voice that carries 
and is not breathy. A singer will then 
be able to sing all styles and not be re- 
stricted to concert singing, or oratorio, 
or opera, or drawing room, but will be 
able to do all of them, and the buffo style 
as well if so inclined. 

“Does anyone imagine that Clarence 
Whitehill could not do all of these styles 
with distinction? Mme. Nordica could 
and did. 


A New Message to Singers 


“Practical psychology, then, is a con- 
scious control of the physical and psychic 
energies, so that in combination they can 
be freely used to express the impulse of 
the moment. It is the dominating crea- 
tive force of the ego being expressed 
through the body. In order to express 
the ego, the singer must have a perfect 
instrument of expression. Here the 
proper vocal exercises come into play as 
essential to the singer’s training. The 
perfect instrument is only the means to 
an end, however; one must strive for 
psychical development, which is the ani- 
mating force behind the vocal instru- 
ment, which then reveals the recreative 
artist.” 





DALLAS HEARS TWO PIANISTS 





Yolanda Méré and Ralph Leopold Give 
Interesting Recitals 


DALLAS, TEX., Dec. 12.— Ralph Leo- 
pold, American pianist and brother-in- 
law of the Secretary of War, gave a re- 
cital at the residence of Mrs. Shirley M. 
English on Dec. 1. Mr. Leopold, who is 
a member of the faculty of Kidd-Key 
College at Sherman, Tex., made an ex- 
cellent impression by his unaffected man- 
ner and sound musicianship as well as 
by his technique and interpretative abil- 
ity. 

Mme. Yolanda Méré, the pianist, ap- 
peared on Dec. 3 with the Mozart Choral 
Club, of which Earle D. Behrends is 
president and director, scoring an imme- 
diate success. She offered eight numbers, 
among which the most popular were 
Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” 
Vogrich’s “Staccato Caprice” and Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody. Mme. 
Méré was compelled to give several en- 
cores. The club chorus and orchestra 
opened the program with the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” with Mme. Mér6é at the 
piano, the ensemble making a fine effect. 
Although handicapped by the loss of 
twelve of its members through enlist- 
ment, the chorus did excellent work with 
all of its numbers. Lauretta Peterman 
played satisfying accompaniments. 

E. D. B. 
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The Musical Alliance of the United States 


We Must All Hang Together or We Shall Hang Separately 
To the Readers of MUSICAL AMERICA 














rt this time it is not a question as to whether the recently established 
Musical Alliance of the United States is a good thing, or as to 
whether, if intelligently and honestly conducted, it may go far to improve 
musical conditions in the United States, but as to whether all those inter- 
ested in music and in the industries can get together soon enough to 
develop sufficient strength to meet the issue which threatens the entire 
musical life of the nation, and to which most people, especially musicians, 
being engrossed in their own affairs, have so far given little attention or 
have, perhaps, wholly ignored. 

Before me on my desk lies a letter from a prominent pianist, a man 
of international renown, in which he states that he had written to a Con- 
gressman, telling him of the seriousness of the musical situation at present 
in this country, that he had mentioned the fact that he had just heard from 
a reliable source that one of the largest music-publishing houses in New 
York is at present facing the prospect of having to shut down its plant 
because the Coal Board does not consider music-publishing a necessity in 
war times. The pianist explained to the Congressman that if the music- 
publishing business is inhibited the whole music profession, which is from 
an economic standpoint completely dependent on the music trades, will 
suffer an inevitable collapse. The pianist also expressed his opinion that 
musicians as a class do not realize at all the truth of this statement. 

In his letter to me this pianist enclosed the reply of the Congressman, 
who writes as follows: : 

‘While I am entirely sympathetic with your plea and have read the 
editorial in ‘Musical America’ which you sent me with interest, | am 
afraid that your profession is going to suffer. I have heard it said by 
well-informed people here in Washington that if this war continues for two 
years more it may be necessary to take over every piano factory in the 
country for the manufacture of military supplies. 

“IT myself am a music lover,” concluded the Congressman, “‘and 
would be sorry to see that side of our life wiped out.” 

In confirmation of this at a recent meeting with Mr. George W. 
Pound, the official representative of the musical industries in Washington, 
he informed me that but a few days previously the whole musical situation 
positively trembled in the balance, that, however, the danger had been 
passed for the moment, but had by no means been obviated. 

A well-known Senator who has a talented son devoted to music and 
who thereby has become interested in our Musical Alliance, said to me 
recently that he was afraid if the war continued for any time the sentiment 
among the legislators in Washington was such that he feared drastic action 
was inevitable. 

I present these facts with all the seriousness in my power. Surely it 
should appeal to common sense that what is needed at the present time is 
for all of us to get together with the least possible delay so that we may 
present when the crisis comes such a front that the musical life of the 
people may be preserved in all its integrity, for it never was so severely 
threatened as it is now, at the very time when it is so sorely needed by the 
people. 

On the other hand, encouraging letters of support, as will be seen in 
the present issue, are steadily coming in from all parts of the country, The 
trade associations are taking the matter up and are endorsing the move- 
ment and the Alliance. Choral bodies are getting together and are being 
educated to the seriousness of the issue. 

As regards practical work, in accordance with the aims of the Alliance, 
let me say that last Sunday | spent the greater part of the day with the 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education for the United States, who 
had come on from Washington, and that the initial steps were taken for the 
formulation of a comprehensive plan to enlarge and improve music in the 
public schools of this country. 

All the effort, however, that individuals can make, that trade asso- 
ciations can make, and all the pleas made by eloquent attorneys cannot 
have sufficient force to carry conviction unless a tremendous public senti- 
ment is created, by which the legislators of this country are made to under- 
stand once and for all that music belongs to the vital affairs of our human 
life and is not to be sidetracked or temporarily suspended because it does 
nothing but cater to the amusement and entertainment of the people. 

To use a trite phrase: ‘“We must all hang together, or we shall hang 


A itm, 


separately.” 











- Boston Music Publishers’ 


Walter Damrosch Joins Alliance and En- 
dorses Effort to Establish a Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts in the National 
Government 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I take pleasure in enclosing my appli- 
cation for membership in the Musical 
Alliance. 

I heartily approve of all efforts to knit 
the musical profession of this country 
closer together and to bring it into touch 
with the country at large. 

I am especially in symphathy with the 
aim of. the Musical Alliance to establish 
a Department of Fine Arts in our Na- 
tional Government with a Secretary of 
I‘ine Arts as a member of the Cabinet. 
I’'rance and other countries of Europe 
have long recognized the need of such a 
department, and important cultural work 
has been done by them through the pro- 
tection and encouragement thus given by 
their governments to the fine arts. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER DAMROSCH. 
New York, Dec. 14, 1917. 





Thomas Tapper, Distinguished Educator, 
Says We Need a Strong and Militant 
Right Arm 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I trust the Musical Alliance will work 
up for the burden it is assuming a 
strong and militant right arm. We need 
that strength. 

And as we shall need in the future, no 
less than we need to-day, its persistent 
and constructive drive. 

With best wishes to Mr. Freund, I am 

Yours very truly, 
THOMAS TAPPER. 

New York, Dec. 14, 1917. 





Association 

Unanimously Endorse Musical 
Alliance 

(By Telegraph to MuSICAL AMERICA) 


Boston, Dec. 12.—The Boston Music 
Publishers’ Association unanimously en- 
dorsed the Musical Alliance of the United 
States at its regular meeting in the 
Parker House last night. There was a 
record attendance. John C. Freund 
praised for his courageous stand and 


-past performances in aid of American 


music. W. J. PARKER. 





President Art Publication Society of St. 
Louis Promises Aid 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


The Musical Alliance of the United 
States is a great movement and worthy 
of the support of the great, big, generous 
music-loving people of America. You 
can expect criticism from the Anti-Con- 
structive, whom like the poor, we have 
with us always, God bless them! I am 
happy to contribute in every way. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. P. BLAKE, 
President, Art Publication Society. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 11, 1917. 





President Philadelphia Music League En- 
dorses Alliance 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I am glad to add my indorsement to 
the purpose of the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

I have carefully read the eight specific 
aims, and am — in ge ogee with 
each one of them. espite the serious- 
ness of the times in which we are now 
living, I feel that the work for which 
the Musical Alliance was organized is 
a necessary work, and that it cannot 
but benefit all the people of the United 
States because of the certainty of its 
so developing music that this great art 
will be used more than ever to maintain 
the morale and the character of our 
people, notwithstanding the depressing 
effects of the war. 

Please enroll me as a member. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT J. TILY, 

President, Philadelphia Music League; 

Director Strawbridge & Clothier 
Chorus. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 10, 1917. 


MILWAUKEE TRADE 
ACCLAIMS ALLIANCE 


Association of Music Industries Will 
Make Movement Special Order of 
Business at Coming Session 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec. 12.—No propo- 
sition for the national advancement of 
music that has yet been put forth is re- 
ceiving more cordial and whole-hearted 
support of the music trades of Milwaukee 


than the organization of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States, under the 
direction of John C. Freund, editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, whose progressive 
and constructive thought for the better- 
ment of music, the art, and of music, 
the industry, always has found a most 
enthusiastic response locally. Mr. 
Freund’s latest proposition is considered 
of such moment that it will be made a 
special order of business at the next 
monthly meeting of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Music Industries, which will 
be held at the Hotel Wisconsin on Thurs- 
day noon, Dec. 20. 

“Mr. Freund’s action in launching the 
Musical Alliance is most timely and de- 
serving of the most serious consideration 
among piano and talking-machine dealers 
as a vital force in the future success of 
their business,” said Henry M. Steussy, 
secretary of the Milwaukee association 
and general manager of the Steussy- 
Schulz Piano Co. “We of Milwaukee feel 
that such an organization, in such able 
hands, will accomplish great things in 
many ways. Just at this moment there 
is an extreme necessity for inculcating 
in the public mind the‘fact that music 
is a vital, national need and not merely 
a means of enjoyment as an amusement 
or entertainment. Music is just as nec- 
essary to winning the war as food. Who 
would think of sending a great army into 
the field without music? To do so, it is 
agreed, would be a most unfortunate mis- 
take and a most expensive one. What, 
for instance, has maintained the noble 
spirit of the French armies and the peo- 
ple of France so much as music? The 
same is true of other nations.” 

MEYER NEWS SERVICE Co. 








“America Will Never Advance in a Big 
Artistic Way Until Uncle Sam Unifies 
Our Scattered Efforts with a Fine Arts 
Department,” Says Charles Wakefield 
Cadman 

To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I have no hesitancy in joining your 
excellent movement for American music, 
and where it is essential in these days 
of change and distress for all good Amer- 
icans to stick together and aid whatever 
cause helps for the coalescence of Amer- 
ican musical forces, I should consider 
myself a “slacker” to refuse. 

The most important point your presi- 
dent makes, however, is that indicated in 
“Purpose 8”—the urging of a Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts with governmental 
direction. It has been advocated earn- 
estly in times past, but without much 
success. Of course, with every energy 
at Washington now directed toward a 
successful winning of the war, it would 7 
be unwise to attempt such propaganda 
relative to the Fine Arts Department 
now. It would fall on deaf ears. But it 
should be age vigorously later on, 
and we should all join in the clamor. 
America will never advance in a big 
artistic way until Uncle Sam unifies our 
scattered efforts. 

With best wishes for success, I am, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 13, 1917. 





Manager N. Y. Philharmonic Heartily in 
Favor of Prospect 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

The Musical Alliance of the United 
States should prove to be a powertu! 
factor in the furtherance of the highest 
ideals in American music. The eignt 

ints which you enumerate as its ob- 
jects seem to me to state in an exceed- 
ingly comprehensive way the outstand- 
ing needs of music in our country to- 
day. I am particularly enthusiastic over 
that plank in your platform which com- 
mits the Alliance to favoring the estab- 
lishment of a National Conservatory of 
Music. If it succeeded in only that one 
of its aims, the Alliance will have done 
an inestimable service to the status of 
music here. 

Permit me to express myself as heart- 
ily in favor of your project. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Fe.ix F. LEIFELS, 

Manager, Philharmonic Society of 

_ New York. 

New York, Dec. 7, 1917. 
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THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or 
American musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 
To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


FY agg for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musical Alliance of the U. S. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Oscar Saenger, Noted Teacher, Says: 
“You May Count on My Co-operation” 


To the Editor of MusicAn AMERICA: 


I am heartily in sympathy with the 
aims of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. You may count on my 
co-operation and I sincerely hope that 
every musician throughout the States 
will join this movement. 

I enclose my check for membership. 

Believe me, 

Very cee yours, 
SCAR SAENGER. 

New York, Dec. 12, 1917. 





Leading Managers Promise Co-operation 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Jones and myself take great pleas- 
ure in enclosing our checks covering an- 
nual dues for membership in the Musical 
Alliance. 

Your idea is a splendid one and should 
meet with great success. You may count 
on this firm’s co-operation in the endorse- 
ment of your aims. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FITZHUGH W. HAENSEL, 
. Haensel & Jones. 
£olian Hall, New York City, 
Dec. 11, 1917. 





Director Philadelphia Community Chorus 
Joins 
To the Editor of MUSICAL: AMERICA: 


This is the first opportunity I have 
had to consider the very interesting an- 
nouncement of the Musical Alliance. It 
is a pleasure for me to identify myself 
with a movement which promises to en- 
large the scope of our musical possibil- 
ities. 

With best wishes for your success, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT N. HOXIE, 

Director, Philadelphia Community 

Chorus; Song Director, League 
Island Navy Yard. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 11, 1917. 


“That’s the Thing,” Says Wm. J. McCoy 
of San Francisco 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


That’s the thing! The telling of our 
people what should be their attitude 
toward music by and for Americans is 
a great work; it is an infinitely greater 
one to enlist the peepee themselves di- 
rectly in support of it. I am heartily in 
sympathy with the movement. 

Witu1am J. McCoy. 

San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 2, 1917. 





Heinrich Meyn Considers Alliance “Of 
. Great Value” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am thoroughly in accord with Mr. 
Freund in his ideas about the Musical 
Alliance and therefore have sent my 
subscription. 

It seems the one thing which will be 
of grand value to our music and our 
musicians in this country. 

Yours sincerely, 
HEINRICH MEYN. 
New York, Dec. 11, 1917. 


A Step in the Right Direction, Says Prof. 


Fleck 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed you will find my check for 
annual dues to the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

I understand that the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States is founded for 
the purpose of uniting all interested in 
music and the musical industries for cer- 
tain and specific aims. I take it for 
granted that you have had such an abun- 
dance of saccharine compliments that a 
few constructed criticisms might be in 
order. , 

You announce eight specific aims, but 
to my mind only two of these are vital: 

First: To work for the introduction 
of music with the necessary musical in- 
struments into the public schools with 
proper credit for efficiency in study. 

Second: To induce municipalities to 
provide funds for music for the people. 

If these two could be made the corner- 
stone of your campaign, much desired 
results would be sure to follow. It 
would be a waste of time to bother with 
any of the other aims you have men- 
tioned, in that with the exception of 
seven and eight, they all take care of 
themselves in some way or another. 

I have no sympathy with the establish- 
ment of a National Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Indeed, I would subscribe to any 
organization that would have for its 
purpose the prevention of creating any 
more musicians. We have now too many 
pianists, singers, composers and also 
musical critics. What we need is a mu- 
sical public. As for number eight, you 
may rest assured that if the Government 
refuses to have a representative of edu- 
cation in the Cabinet, there is little or 
no hope for a Secretary of Fine Arts. 

Nevertheless, your movement is a good 
one and, if properly and consistently car- 
ried out, ought to do a great deal of 
good. It is a step in the right direction. 

Yours sincerely, 
HENRY T. FLECK, 

Hunter College, New York City. 

Dec. 10, 1917. 





Should Receive Support 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


The plan as outlined by the Musica: 
Alliance of the United States should 
receive the earnest support of everyone 
interested in the musical development of 
this country. 

It gives me pleasure to enclose my 
check for $1 as a member of this or- 
ganization. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ross JUNGNICKEL, 
Publisher of “The Artists’ Orchestra 
Répertoire.” 
New York, Dec. 10, 1917. 





Manager Anderson Will Urge All His 
Artists to Join 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Here is my subscription to the Musi- 
cal Alliance, which I heartily endorse and 
shall urge all my artists to become mem- 
bers and I feel sure they will. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER ANDERSON. 

New York City, Dec. 10, 1917. 


Distinguished Physician Endorses the 


Work 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I experience the greatest pleasure in 
forwarding to you my check for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 

I have been a reader of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for years and I have developed 
an admiration for the journal that is 
almost impossible in words to describe. 
It is the only really efficient medium for 
the interchange of musical thought and 
ideas among musicians and lovers of 
music. 

All other musical journals are just 
way stations. 

I have followed the work of Mr. 
Freund, your able editor and indefatiga- 
ble worker for the cause of music and 
the American musician, and I am proud 
to add my name to the thousands of ad- 
mirers who realize what he has done for 
music in the United States. 

When Mr. Freund lectured in Mil- 
waukee some time ago I had the pleasure 
and honor of delivering an address to 
the pupils of one of the high schools, 
setting forth the work that he had done 
and was still doing for the betterment 
of musical conditions in this country. 

With best wishes for the continued 
success of MUSICAL AMERICA and hoping 
that Mr. Freund will be able, for years 
to come, to give such substantial en- 
couragement to the musicians of Ame:- 
‘ca, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
J. M. MuLvey, M.D., 

Secretary, Marquette University 

School of Medicine. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 6, 1917. 





All Power and Growth to the Alliance 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


It is with unusual pleasure that I en- 
close my dollar for membership in the 
Alliance, as I am an ardent believer that 
unity of purpose is the one great thing 
hitherto lacking in the world of music. 
All power and growth to the Alliance! 

Sincerely, 
W. R. MACDONALD, 
Manager of Artists. 
New York, Dec. 11, 1917. 





Has Good Sound Sense Plus Vision 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


There is good sound sense plus vision 
in the aims of the Musical Alliance, and 
I am very glad indeed to add my in- 
dorsement and dollar thereto, so here is 
the dollar and you do the rest. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT LLOYD, 

Representative at Camp Merrit, War 

Department Commission on Training 
Camp Activities. 
Tenafly, N. J., Dec. 12, 1917. 





Max Bendix Promises Help 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find my check for one 
dollar for which kindly enter my name as 
a member of the Musical Alliance. 

If your movement meets with the suc- 
cess it deserves, I am firmly convinced 
that every musician in the country, pro- 
fessional and amateur, will eventually 
join our society. 

Assuring you that anything in my 
power will be done to help create an in- 
terest and further the aims of the so- 
ciety, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
MAX BENDIX. 

New York City, Dec. 10, 1917. 





Well-Known Music Critic Says ‘Idea Is 
Gigantic, Magnificent!’ 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Annual dues of $1 for membership in 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States enclosed. 

Musical interests certainly need or- 
ganization and active, intelligent co-oper- 
ation, and the Alliance is their oppor- 
tunity. Its idea is gigantic, magnificent. 
Accept my heartiest congratulations and 
thanks and my promise to co operate in 
every way I can. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Norris HERING, 
Music Editor, the Baltimore Star. 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 7, 1917. 


—_—_ —__— 


Marsh Wishes Alliance 
Success” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am very glad to enclose my check 
for $1 to become a member of the Musi- 
cal Alliance. Wishing you great success, 
I am, 


Lucy “Great 


Cordially yours, 
Lucy MARSH. 
Providence, R. I., Dec. 10, 1917. 


Noted Choral Director Says “Let the 
Good Work Go On!” 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


The plan of the Musical Alliance of 
the United States, as outlined in the re- 
cent number of MUSICAL AMERICA, should 
receive the indorsement of every lover 
of music, every music philanthropist and 
every educator who realizes the full 
value of making good music available for 
the masses. 

People who sing together cannot har- 
bor ill will for the neighbor who is sing- 
ing the same song. The same is true of 
the instrumentalist who is engaged in 
ensemble work in a community orches- 
tra, and when you forget pettiness you 
are on a fair road to community 
democracy. 

By putting music study within the 
reach of all who desire it through munic- 
ipal or national endowment, you raise 
the standard for all musical perform- 
ance. The schools will demand better 
instruction because the parents have be- 
come discriminating through their own 
musical development. 

Let the good work go on. 
membership fee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNE McDONOUGH, 

Director, Choral Union of Philadelphia 

and Public Sight Singing Classes. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 10, 1917. 


I enclose 





Well-Known Boston Piano Maker Gives 
Hearty Support 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I heartily agree with every article set 
forth in the preamble of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. In addi- 
tion thereo, I would like to have legisla- 
tion bring about better homes and living 
conditions in our large cities, which 
greatly accelerate this praiseworthy 
movement, so ably and unselfishly cham- 
pioned by Mr. John C. Freund. 

JOHN ANDERSON, 
Supt., Everett Piano Co. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 8, 1917. 





Splendid Support Promised from Flint, 
Mich. 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


I am enclosing my check for $1 for the 
annual dues of the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. I am in hearty ac- 
cord with the aims of the Alliance and 
believe that it will prove to be a great 
force for the advancement of music in 
this country. 

You may count upon me personally 
and upon the Flint Community Music 
Association, which now numbers nearly 
3000 members, to support you in this 
excellent work. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN, 
Flint Community Music Association. 
Flint, Mich., Dec. 8, 1917. 





Skould Have Support of Every Person 
Interested in Music, Says Promi- 
nent Tenor 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The glamor of a European reputation 
has often brought an American success 
to a foreign artist of very mediocre at- 
tainments. It is high time that a so- 
ciety should be formed to insist that 
American musical artists of all kinds, 
pianists, violinists, singers and orches- 
tral conductors, should be given the op- 
portunities that their talents deserve. 

The Musical Alliance of the United 
States is such a society and it should 
have the support of every person inter- 
ested in music in America, professional 
musician and amateur alike. 

With every good wish for the success 
of the Alliance, believe me to be, 

Sincerely yours, 
NICHOLAS DourTy. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 10, 1917. 





In Entire Sympathy with the Movement 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The Musical Alliance has the good 
wishes of the Philadelphia Musical 
Bureau. 

John C. Freund is giving the Amer- 
ican artists their opportunities, as well 
as the younger generation of musicians, 
by his great thought and efforts in estab- 
lishing a national organization of this 
kind, as it will be of great benefit and 
uplift to all musical people of these 
United States. 

I am in entire sympathy with this 
movement and will do all in my power 
to further its lofty interests. I am en- 
closing my membership fee. 

Very cordially yours, 
BENNO ROSENHEIMER, 
Manager, Philadelphia Musical Bureau. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 10, 1917. 
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THE CLAQUE MUST GO! 


The claque at the Metropolitan Opera House has be. 
come an intolerable nuisance to operagoers. 

It must go! And it must go for a far weightier reason 
than that it has become a nuisance. 

We are ready to admit that the claque is an insti- 
tution in the opera houses in Europe, particularly in 
Milan, Vienna, Paris, and to some extent in Berlin, even 
in London. We are also ready to admit that there are 
artists who have become accustomed to it, in a measure 
rely upon it, and are willing to pay for it. But this 
presupposes that the claque is intelligently led by a 
man who is somewhat of a musician, or is at least 
thoroughly versed in the operas, and so is a stimulator 
of applause at the right time, and especially in the right 
manner. To this should be added that so cleverly is the 
claque manipulated in the opera houses of the leading 
cities abroad that it has become a power, and also a 
terror, to those who do not pay for its good offices, for 
it can be readily understood that a power which can 
bring out approval for a singer can also make it ap- 
pear that the audience disapproves of the singer, or even 
demands his dismissal from the company. 

The claque, however, at the Metropolitan Opera House 
is of a very different order. It is neither intelligently 
led nor does it conduct its operations except in the most 
blatant and vulgar manner, often interrupting the per- 
formance at important, and even critical moments, and 
making itself so obviously offensive that it has, as we 
said, become a nuisance. 

There is, however, another reason which we desire, in 
all courtesy, particularly to impress upon Manager 
Gatti-Casazza and also upon Otto H. Kahn, the chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, and that is in the threat- 
ening attitude which it has assumed to those artists, 
especially Americans, whom it has failed to bring to its 
terms. 

In a recent article in the New York American the 
critic said: 

“John MeCormack’s experience recently, when he 
made his first appearance among Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s 
singers, gave some indication of how powerful an influ- 
ence the claque has become in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. * * * The efforts of the claque are to be easily 
recognized. Posted in various parts of the theater, up 
in the gallery and downstairs, near the standing rail, 
the men who ply this trade answer the signals of their 








leaders—sometimes in inopportune moments—with con- 
certed outbursts of noise.” 

The American said further that “the boisterous corps 
of noise breeders made itself conspicuous by silence 
when McCormack appeared before the curtain. 

“Doubtless Mr. McCormack cquld give an explanation. 
One cannot help suspecting that he had been induced, 
perhaps through a sense of propriety and respect for 
the intelligence of the public, to disregard the impor- 
tunities of those whose functions have been set forth.” 

As we know, on the night that poor Riccardo Martin 
attempted, in spite of serious illness, to reappear in 
“Bohéme,” the claque made a hostile demonstration 
which was exploited and denounced by Sylvester Rawl- 
ing in the New York Evening World and by Mr. Henry 
T. Finck in the New York Evening Post, the latter of 
whom particularly referred to the fact that “after the 
claque had done its dirty work it left the house in a 
body.” 

There is, however, a further point to which we beg 
to draw attention publicly, and that is that it is no 
longer a matter of discussion with Manager Gatti- 
Casazza, or with Mr. Kahn, but has become a matter of 
duty and self-interest, for the simple reason that the 
methods of the claque in importuning the artists have 
reached the point of positive blackmail, and as such 
justify intervention by the District Attorney. 


DOE Jream o 


A POTENTIAL BOON 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald’s retirement from leadership of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra has unexpectedly resulted in 
a most interesting situation. For the time being, at 
least, the orchestra delivers its baton into the hands of 
a “guest conductor,” who, after wielding it for a brief 
space, passes it on to another—a process continuing till 
further notice. In the ordinary run of things such a 
project does not appeal as highly practicable, since a 
repeated change of conductors might entail more or 
less demoralizing consequences to the orchestra. It 
would hardly serve the best interests of artistic 
unity and cohesion. Yet “guesting,” either as to opera 
singers or conductors, ought to be encouraged more 
extensively in this country than it is. In Europe, 
especially in Germany, the practice obtains a wide 
vogue. Its benefits should be obvious to Americans. 
Much profit lies in estimating the relative merits of 
leaders, much wholesome and stimulating enjoyment 
in contrasting individualities. A period of visiting 
directors would develop wholesome variety and a com- 
petitive spirit decidedly salutary. 

But the most favorable aspect of the Cincinnati situ- 
ation is seen in the opportunity suddenly offered con- 
ductors heretofore lacking occasion to demonstrate 
their capabilities. The long-standing complaint of the 
American aspirant to conductor’s honors has centered 
itself in the impossibility of obtaining a hearing— 
much less prolonged experience—here for want of or- 
chestras to lead. Now, while the Cincinnati Orchestra 
is hardly like to resolve itself into an experimental 
laboratory for neophytes of the baton, it can unques- 
tionably serve a handsome purpose in becoming—even 
temporarily—a medium for disclosing unknown or 
neglected talent among us, be it native or foreign. It 
can make itself the foundation stone of future hand- 
some reputations, a clearing house for deserving talent. 
And even if the experiment be only for a brief time, 
much potential good is liable to come of it. 
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PLAYER-PIANOS FOR THE CAMPS 


In the training camps the talking-machine is a uni- 
versally accepted fact. Some of the Y. M. C. A. audi- 
toriums seem also to be equipped with pianos. If any 
of them have come by the possession of a player-piano 
we have not heard of it. Yet such an instrument in the 
camps would be of incalculable value. In no sense com- 
peting with the talking-machine, it would, nevertheless, 
supply a want which the latter does not, pretend to fill. 
And it could cater to all tastes. Those desirous in spare 
minutes of a brief moment of music could achieve their 
hearts’ desires, whether it were a question of a popular 
rag, dance music, comic opera hits, an operatic number, 
a sonata or a symphony. For a cantonment auditorium 
it would be a factor of incredible worth. 

Why cannot certain patriotic piano dealers bestir 
themselves to make a few donations of this sort? For 
the contentment and well-being of our men nothing can 
be too good, no liberality excessive. 














The changes which the last few years have brought 
to the daily press in the matter of musical criticism are 
well exemplified by the Free Press of Winnipeg, Can- 
ada. The Free Press devotes a section of its special Sat- 
urday edition to the work of its very able critic, “R. J.” 
The musical news contained in this section is not con- 


fined to concert notices and more or less academic re- 
views of musical activities, but reaches out to cover all 
phases of the trend of thought in the music world of 
to-day. “R. J.” has grasped the vital fact—ignored or 
unappreciated by many critics—that music is not only a 
source of entertainment for the few, but that it is in- 
creasingly becoming a vitalizing force in the lives of the 
many. Readers of the Free Press are privileged in hav- 
ing the opportunity to come in touch with the stimulat- 
ing messages which “R. J.’s” columns contain. 
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Lenora Sparkes at Home 


Lenora Sparkes, the gifted English soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is shown in the above 
picture in her New York apartment, occupied with her 
correspondence. Flags of America and her native Great 
Britain may be seen on the left wall. 


Beach—Beulah Beach, the soprano, and Martha Falls 
Mayer, her accompanist, gave a dinner to a number of 
boys in active service of the United States Thanksgiving 
evening. Her guests represented various branches of 
the service. 


Roberts—George Roberts, the gifted young American 
gama made his New York bow as accompanist when 
e appeared on Monday evening, Dec. 10, at olian 
Hall. Mr. Roberts accompanied Bernardo Olshansky in 
a group of Russian songs. : 


Clemens—Mme. Clara Clemens (Mrs. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch), the contralto, spends as much of her time as 
peering between concerts at her home in Bryn Mawr, 

a. There she finds opportunity for complete relaxa- 
tion and greater leisure for study. 


Moses—Myrtle Moses, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, has just completed four records for the 
Pathé Co., all of them being light English ballads. Miss 
Moses recently appeared as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in Aurora. She has been giving a 
large number of concerts. 


Halprin—George Halprin, the New York pianist, is 


. playing an unseen part in the performances of Philip 


oeller’s play, “Mme. Sand,” at the Criterion Theater, 
New York. Mr. Halprin has been engaged to play 
behind scenes the music of two characters in the play, 
Liszt and Chopin. 


Cherniavsky—The Cherniavsky brothers—Leo, violin- 
ist; Mischel, ’cellist, and Jan, pianist—who give their sec- 
ond New York recital on Dec. 29, are among the most 
widely traveled artists now before the public. Their con- 
ce tours have embraced twenty-eight different coun- 

ries, 


Rubel—The Edith Rubel Trio secured the conventional 
return engagement when they appeared in concert at 
Camp Upton last week. At the close of the concert one 
of the private soldiers approached Miss Rubel and in- 
vited her to “come out again.” After their recent ap- 
pearances in New York, Youngstown, Providence, Lan- 
caster and Summit, N. J., the members of the trio will 
spend the holiday season in New York. 


Hageman—Somewhat unusual was the feat accom- 
plished by Richard Hageman, the noted conductor and 
accompanist, in New York last week when he made two 
recital appearances in one day, Tuesday, Dec. 4. In the 
afternoon he appeared as accompanist at AZolian Hall 
for George Hamlin, and in the evening accompanied 
Sophie Braslau, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, in her song recital at Carnegie Hall. 
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AVE those 4000 soldiers at Camp 
Dix, N. J.. no shame? They gave 
a thunderous welcome to Conductor 
Stransky and his symphonic program, 
we are informed by May Stanley. Don’t 
these 4000 ingrates realize that they are 
supposed to relish only music turned out 
by Broadway publishing house come- 
dians? Ungrateful lads! 

As a punishment we hope that the 
Philharmonic, the New York Symphony 
and all the rest of our best orchestras 
will pay frequent visits to Camp Dix 
and all the other cantonments! 

* * * 

Why is it that while we weep over a 
vandalized monument we permit some 
irresponsible non-musical skulkers over 


here to assault the names of Beethoven 
and Wagner? 
* * * 

Dr. Kunwald is accused of being an 
Austrian, but you couldn’t bribe us to 
comment on it. We know that he’ll turn 
out to be a Patagonian, an Oklahoman, 
or some other friendly soul. 

* * cS 


We rejoice that Jerusalem is again 
in the hands of the Christian nations, 
but we feel rather gloomy over the pros- 
pects of the threatened revival of that 
song, “The Holy City.” 


* * * 


Who Is He, John? 


[From a Concert Review] 


McCormack displayed his fresh and 


flexible Trish tenor. 
* * * 


Imaginary Pictures 


In oval, Mme. Murphee-Calleyhan, the 
popular diseuse, doing her bit, distrib- 
uting peanuts and autographed pictures 
at Camp Publicity; Middle, Mlle. Jeanne 
Rumenhauser singing the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” draped in Old Glory, be- 
fore 600 enthusiastic inmates of the 
Home for the Feebleminded; left center, 
Jewel Maldemar, the manly tenor, exer- 


cising Emily, his famous blue-ribbon 
cockroach; middle, Blackie Pittsburgh, 
the new soprano, who recently won a 
sensational success as Siebel. 

es © 8 


A Fashionable Affair 


We were standing outside the dia- 
mond-studded ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria the other day, waiting for the 
end of the first number of the concert 
within. Some young fellows began to 
chatter. As the partition is very thin, 
os A noise disturbed those in the concert 

all. 

A husky Apollo, precisely attired, 
emerged from the hall. 

“Quit that noise!” he hissed. The tit- 
tering continued. 

“If yerdontshutup I’ll knockyer block 
off!” roared the fashion plate. A shuffle, 
a retreat of the disturbers—and the gen- 
tleman resumed his place in his box. 

We don’t know who he is, but we like 
him. 

* * Ed 
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SAMSON: 
MASTER CRITIC 


CHAPTER III 
The Romantic Adventures of a 


Famous Musical Writer In 
a Great City 
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AMSON found himself in the critics’ 
box of the Cosmopolitan Opera 
House. 

“What opera is going on to-night?” 
he asked in an offhand way, addressing 
his guide, an elderly critic connected with 
an important morning paper. 

“Lemme see, what is it?” replied the 
elderly critic, scratching his head. “Say, 
Eusabius!” he shouted, turning to an- 
other colleague, a venerable gentleman 
with a four-foot beard and a wicked eye. 

“Eusabius!” he shouted again. “What’s 
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Symphony Society Plays Novelties—Wagner'’s ‘“‘Ring’’ Takes Berlin 
by Storm—Sarasate Popular in Stuttgart 
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its exquisite tones. 


family, 


appropriate. 


moderate price. 


nearest you. 








STEINWAY 


Ho” the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! 

the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
the Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession—its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
the noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, 
Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
olis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., and rep- 
resented by the foremost dealers throughout the world. 


It stirs thoughts of 


In many a 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianap- 


























USIC AND DRAMA, the leading 
periodical of its kind, which was 
edited by John C. Freund, contained the 
following news in its issue of Dec. 23, 
1882: 


The Times and Sun reflect most se- 
verely on Mr. Joseffy for placing Liszt’s 
Fantasie on “Don Giovanni” on his pro- 
gram, the former going so far as to say 
that it was a disgrace for Mr. Joseffy 
to play it. The critic certainly cannot 
know that Rubinstein and Bilow, the 
two greatest pianists in the world, play 
it frequently and consider it one of the 
best-of Liszt’s transcriptions. Why, 
then, should it be beneath Mr. Joseffy’s 
notice? 

* ¢ + 

The second concert of the Symphony 
Society, which was given on Saturday 
evening last, was interesting on account 
of a couple of novelties, one of which has 
been especially written for the society 
by Max Bruch. This work, a Symphony 
in E, although it contains much that is 
exceedingly interesting, cannot be con- 
sidered a great work. The other was 
Robert Volkmann’s Third Serenade for 
strings with ’cello obbligato. Although 


not characterized by much classicality, it 
is a pleasant and agreeable composition. 


* * * 


Verdi is about to visit Rome to witness 
the production of his revised “Simone 
Boccanegra.” 

* + * 

A young pianist named Fabian, from 
San Francisco, has been playing at the 
Winter Garden concerts with great suc- 
cess. 

* * * 

BERLIN.—The principal musical event 
of the past month has been the three 
performances of Wagner’s “Der Ring 
der Nibelungen,” by the Bayreuth 
troupe. The rush for seats was so great 
that the management has since given 
several extra renderings of the “Wal- 
kiire”’ and “Gétterddmmerung,” which 
are the favorite portions of the work. 

* a * 


STUTTGART. — Sarasate is_ taking 
stupid, sleepy old Stuttgart quite by 
storm this week. This man undoubtedly 
stands alone and at the head of that 
school of violin playing to which he be- 
longs and, as was said of Thalberg, he 
is “the most gentlemanly and polished 
artist of the day.” 








the name of the opera to-night? Our 
new friend here wants to know.” He 
poked Eusabius with his cane and the 
critic awoke with a jump. 

“What is it!” he snapped. 
let a man sleep in peace? Can’t I even 
find rest in the opera house?” His col- 
league soothed him and repeated his 
question. 

“Eusabius is as deaf as a post,” he 
explained, “but he can read lips splen- 


“Can’t you 


didly.” 
“How remarkable!” thought young 
Samson. “Here is one of the most dis- 


tinguished critics of the country, deaf 
as a post. How inspiring!” 

Eusabius, however, could not recall 
the name of the work and so he again 
curled up in a corner of the box and was 
soon lost in slumber. 

“T must know the name if I am to 
criticize the opera,” cried Samson. 

“T’ll ask Kranko, he’s a walking ency- 
clopedia,” said his patient guide. 

Kranko was a man of seventy-five 
years, with a skyscraper forehead crown- 
ing his shoe-button eyes. 

“The name of the opera,” answered 
Kranko in his polished basso profundo, 
“is, is—er—it slips me for a second.” 
He turned around, while the others gazed 
elsewhere, dived into a pocket, fished 
out a bulky lexicon, which he consulted 
quickly. He hid the book and faced 
Samson and his acquaintance. 

“The name has just occurred to me, 
gentlemen,” said Kranko; “it is a new 
American opera composed*by a young 
Italian, Pervie, who was the pupil of 
Knockwurst in Munich from Aug. 9, 
1882, to Dec. 31, 1897; studied counter- 

oint and fugue with Hickopps at 
atavia from ’87 to ’89. I remember his 
grandmother well. She was a soprano”— 
and Kranko gave a detailed account of 
the seasons of ’34 and ’35, and was be- 
ginning reminiscences of the Bologna 
season of ’36, when he was interrupted 
by a copy-boy from his office. 

“Chief says he must have your opera 
story right away,” said the lad. Kranko 
pointed to a valise. 

“There’s part of the story, my boy,” 
he said. “You will find the rest of it on 
my desk.” The boy staggered away with 
the story. 

“Marvelous critic, gigantic 
commented Samson in deep awe. 

“Marveleus,” echoed his guide, “but 
he is nothing compared to Sultan.” 

“Sultan?” inquired Samson. His com- 


"? 


brain 


panion looked at him in amazement and 
explained. 

“Procopius Jones Sultan—the greatest 
of us all—ahem, that is, most of us! 
Personally, I could never quite agree 
with his views, particularly on American 
composers. He thinks they should be 
imprisoned and appropriately castigated. 
For myself I feel positive simple exile 
would be sufficient. However—is that 
the overture or the tuning-up? They’re 
beginning. You’d better sit here, where 


.you can have a good view of the feather 


on Sultan’s head.” 

Samson looked at him in perplexity. 

“Why should I watch Mr. Sultan and 
his feather?” he asked. 

“Because,” whispered the other, “you 
are a critic.” 

(To Be Resumed Sometimes.) 
*” * *” 


Useless Words and Phrases Used In 
the Music Columns 


Will accept a few engagements. 

Will accept a limited number of pupils. 

The audience was large and enthusi- 
astic. 

In response to the insistent demand 
the artist graciously responded with sev- 
eral encores. 

An interesting and varied program. 

He studied under several masters. 

Despite the inclement weather, the hall 
was packed. 

A veritable ovation. 
Artist-pupil. 
Well known. 
Professor. 

Doctor. 


* * + 


And Here Are Some More 


There’s nothing quite so hopeless and 
wearisome as: 

An artist’s story of belated trains. 

A manager’s story of unreasonable 
artists. 

A teacher’s story of ungrateful pupils. 

A singer’s story of his beautiful dic- 
tion. 

An opera singer’s story of colleagues. 

A jaded critic’s story of a concert. 

But worst and most futile of all is a 
philistine’s attempt to explain why every 
musician should not become a member 
of the artists’ own organization, the Mu- 
sical Alliance of the United States. 

CANTUS FIRMUS, 
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Anna Case's Southern Tour, 1917 | 


Spontaneous Tributes That Speak for Themselves 
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ANA CASES CONCERT AT ATHENAEUM FRIDAY NIGHT YAS A BRILLIANT 

SUCCESS SHE COMPLETELY CAPTIVATED THE AUDIENCE BY HER SUPERB SINGING 
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world over as artistic genius. While Mm MM i 

MME. HELEN STANLEY one’s critical instinct might have felt 
disposed to consider this or the other 


ENCHANTS AUDIENCE 


Soprano Displays Versatility 
and Rich Art in Her Aeolian 
Hall Recital 





The eye as well as the ear was charmed 
at Helen Stanley’s song recital in Avélian 
Hall Saturday afternoon. A program, 
as interesting as it was designated to 
demonstrate the artist’s musical and song 
versatility, was offered. Whether Mme. 
Stanley sings those old works of Orlan- 


Photo by Apeda 
Helen Stanley, American Soprano 


dini, of Sgambati, Manney’s telling 
“Orpheus with His Lute,” of Shakes- 
peare’s “Henry VIII,” the impressionistic 
French chansons or present day songs, 
her sweet, flexible soprano voice ever re- 
tains its enchanting silvery quality. The 
singer interpreted her long program in 
French, German and English with equal 
facility. Especially was it a pleasure to 
note how exquisitely she handled the 
English texts, which should prove even 
to the most unbelieving how effective 
English can be made to be as a singing 
language. 

With the space at our disposal one may 
simply touch upon Helen Stanley’s ex- 
cellent treatment of her head voice, the 
superb equalization of her registers, her 
intelligent exposition. Undeniably at- 
tractive is the artist’s stage presence. 
But not for a single instance does Mme. 
Stanley depend upon such an accepted 
advantageous adjunct to carry her 
through the long program. This little 
enchantress sings with an abandonment 
as though she were offering her very 
soul. It is said the many-headed hydra 
called public craves heart’s-blood. Well, 
they got it Saturday. Throughout, her 
interpretations, her singing pure and 
simple, was marked by considerable of 
that dazzling inspiration, recognized the 


_the tone pleasant 





feature, such as a somewhat dark color- 
ing of the French and German, a peculiar 
attack of some high tone, such an im- 
pression was quickly dispelled by so 
much compelling art and vocal beauty 

With her public the singer had a suc- 
cess of the first order. The audience re- 
sponded with increasing warmth as the 
concert progressed and_ repeatedly de- 
manded a repetition of this or the other 
number. The final group was devoted to 
present day compositions sung in Eng- 
lish, of which are to be especially men- 
tioned the Muleteer song of Di Nagero 
and A. Walter Kramer’s very modern 
and impressionistic “Swans.” 

Ellmer Zoller played well-adapted and 
reliable accompaniments. O. P. J. 


HERSCHMANN IMPRESSES 
INDIANAPOLIS AUDIENCE 


American Baritone Scores as Soloist at 
Ernestinoff Concert—U. S. Mar- 
shal Vouches for Him 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 17. — Arthur 
Herschmann, baritone, appeared with the 
Musikverein, Alexander Ernestinoff, con- 
ductor, at its concert on Dec. 10, making 
an excellent impression. He presented 
nine numbers in all, including songs by 
Paladilhe, Tosti, Schubert, Wolf and an 
American composer, J. P. Dunn, besides 
incidental solos with the chorus. Mr. 
Herschmann’s style is interesting and his 
work was delivered with great intelli- 
gence. Especially striking was the fact 
that he had obviously gone out of the 
beaten path for many of the numbers, 
the interpretation of which was further 
evidence of his musicianship. His sing- 
ing was at all times characterized by re- 
straint and the impression of power in 
reserve. 

The chorus did good work in its six 
numbers and those which it sang with 
the soloist. The phrasing was good and 
in quality. “Isola 
Bella,” which was given as encore to the 
folk-melody “Herzenwiinsche,” was the 
most effective of the choral numbers. 

Mr. Herschmann had to prove his 
American citizenship before he was 
allowed to appear. When the singer 
arrived at his hotel the day of the con- 
cert he was shown a letter from Mayor 
Bell stating that he had been reported 
by the Federal Secret Service as an Aus- 
trian subject and that he could not, there- 
fore, be permitted to appear. 

Mr. Herschmann, who is a Bohemian 
by birth, after a short conversation with 
the United States Marshal was able to 
convince the official of his loyalty to this 
country and furthermore produced docu- 
ments whieh proved that he had become 
a citizen of the United States in 1913 
and therefore before the outbreak of the 
war. Marshal Storen expressed him- 
self strongly in favor of Mr. Hersch- 
mann and suggested that if he were 
wrongly reported elsewhere he should re- 








‘fer to the Marshal’s office in Indianapo- 


lis. 

In speaking of the incident the Mayor 
said that the matter was merely an offi- 
cial one and that he had taken the same 
stand as in the case of Fritz Kreisler. 





Gallo Tells of San Carlo Prosperity 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, came to New 
York this week to arrange details for the 
spring appearances of his organization, 
which is now giving performances in 
Pacific Coast cities. Mr. Gallo reports 
that in spite of war conditions, war taxes 
and various kinds of shortages, the pub- 
lic response has continued cordial so far 
as the San Carlo company is concerned. 
This company is the only one of the sev- 
eral operatic organizations which 
launched on tours this autumn that has 
not been disbanded. 








GUSTAF HOLMQUIST 


624 So. Michigan Ave. 








"Phone Sunnyside 6111 


BASS-BARITONE 


“Mr. Holmquist used his admirable bass voice to excellent advantage and 
sang in a musicianly manner.”’—Chicago Daily News. 


“Mr. Holmquist is not only a singer of wonderful voice and perfect tech- 
nique, but he is an artist and a scholar as well.””"—Valley City, N 
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STHETIC FRANCE 
musical France—now 
artistic possessions through the ravages oi 


There was reason and appreciation in the bestowal 
= of the Imperial Cross of the Legion of Honor on the 
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EDITH THOMPSON’S RECITAL 





Boston Hears Local Pianist in Fine 
Presentation of Unusual Program 


Boston, Dec. 8.—Edith Thompson, one 
of the most versatile of our resident 
pianists, gave a recital in Jordan Hall 
yesterday afternoon before an audience 
that was keenly appreciative of her art. 
The program was unusual in its arrange- 
ment. Pieces by Cyril Scott and De- 
bussy were the first she played, and 
these were followed by the difficult F 
Sharp Minor Sonata of Schumann, a 
Chopin group, and concluding with num- 
bers by Scriabine, Mendelssohn and 
Liszt. 

In listening to a recital by Miss 
Thompson one is impressed first by the 
surety of technique and her absolute 
control of the keyboard. It is not then 
a difficult task to follow the pianist in the 
intelligent, authoritative and individual 
conception she holds for the music at 
hand. With apparent ease she mas- 


tered the many technical difficulties c 
the Schumann Sonata and the contras 
ing qualities of each movement we1 
brought out with proper emphasis. He« 
reading of two Impromptus and a 
Etude by Chopin was replete with poet 
cal imagination and charm. The secon 
impromptu was fairly irresistible in it 
appeal and Miss Thompson was oblige 
to repeat. . 2 mm 


Mabel Garrison and Henri Scott Hear 
in Joint Recital in Toledo 


TOLEDO, O., Dec. 15.—The senior cla: 
of the Scott High School brought Mab 
Garrison and Henri Scott to Toledo f< 
a joint recital on Dec. 11. Heretofo: 
these concerts have been for the benei 
of the class, but on this occasion the pr: 
ceeds went for the establishment ar 
maintenance of a hospital bed in Franc 
Mr. Scott has been heard here befor 
with the Eurydice Club, but it was Mi; 
Garrison’s first appearance. Both artis 
were enthusiastically received. 

H. H. 
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GARRISON A SUPERB DAMROSCH SOLOIST 





Sings Two Mozart Arias Magnifi- 
cently at Thursday Symphony 
Concert 


New York Symphony Orchestra. Con- 
ductor, Walter Damrosch. Concert, 
Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, Dec. 13. 
Soloist, Mabel Garrison, Soprano. The 
Program: 


Symphony in B Minor, “Unfinished,” 
Schubert; Recitative and aria, “Crudele! 
Ah no! mio bene,” “Don Giovanni,” Mo- 
zart; Symphonic Poem, “Falstaff,” El- 
gar; Air of the “Queen of the Night” 
from “The Magic Flute,” Act. I, Mozart; 
Bacchanale from “Samson and Delilah,” 
Saint-Saéns. 


Miss Garrison did not sing the aria 
of Zerbinetta at the New York Sym- 
phony concert Thursday afternoon of 
last week, but her substitution of the 
first Queen of the Night air consider- 
ably increased the musical enjoyment of 








REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


All who heard Mr. 


Werrenrath must 
confess that he left 
nothing to be_ de- 


sired. 

The writer must 
confess that he is 
one of, if not the 
most, satisfying ar- 
tists he has ever 
heard. His enuncia- 
























tion was well-nigh 
perfect. It was in- 
deed a great pleas: 


ure and satisfaction 
not to be compelled 
to strain one’s self 
in order that he 
might get the words. 
—Fargo Forum and 
Daily Republican, 
Nov. 11, 1917. 
Met. Wolfsohn 
Bureau 


(Chickering Piano 
Used) 
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FRANK H. GREY, Composer 


“Mammy’s Gone Away,” song with violin 
or ‘cello obligato. Pub. by Sam Fox Pub. Co. 
(Cleveland). 


“Dream of Summer,” violin and piano. Pub. 
by Oliver Ditson Co. ; programmed by Florence Austin. 


“Only a Little While,’ “For You and 
Me,’”’ songs dedicated to Reinald Werren- 
rath, now being published by G. Schirmer. 


“Little Brother,” song dedicated to Lambert 
Murphy. now being published by Theo. Presser Co. 


Address: Gramatan Court Apts.. Bronxville, N. Y. 


the occasion. In these times two Mo- 
zartean arias on a program is a sign 
either of audacity or of vocal and artis- 
tic endowments over and beyond the pre- 
vailing order. With Miss Garrison the 
latter implication holds true. Probably 
not even a handful of singers in this 
country to-day could deliver “Crudele! 
Ah no! mio bene” and “O zittre nicht, 
mein lieber Sohn,” with the finish of 
style, the aristocracy of distinction and 
the beauty and fluency of vocal expres- 
sion that this young American soprano— 
one of the rarest of contemporary 
singers—is able to bring them. She has 
sung much of late, and traveled inces- 
santly. It would, therefore, not have 
been surprising had her voice echoed 
fatigue. But only in a trace of “edge” 
and a slightly pinched quality of the 
highest tones could the evidences of hard 
work be traced last week. The glorious 
beauty of the medium register remains 
a lasting joy, her florid proficiency in 
the “Magic Flute” air an ultra-musical 
delight. The introductory recitative was 
unforgettable. 

Mr. Damrosch offered a contenting 
performance of Schubert’s “Unfinished,”’ 
accenting vividly the poignant disso- 
nances of the first movement. He pref- 
aced Elgar’s “Falstaff” with a lecture- 
recital on the work, playing the themes 
on the piano and explaining the struc- 
ture and programmatic significance and, 
incidentally, proffering certain sensible 
views regarding the insufficiency of 
Shakespearean representations here and 
the standing and duties of foreign art- 
ists in these times, with special lauda- 
tory references to Kreisler that won 
hearty applause. Elgar’s music received 
a virtuoso performance. But with the 
best will in the world, it is hard to see 
in it more than gorgeously instrumented 
twaddle. oS 4 . 





Saturday Evening Concert 


A Christmas spirit pervaded last Sat- 
urday evening’s concert of the New York 
Symphony and the greens strung across 
the stage of Carnegie Hall lent an early 
Yuletide touch to the occasion. Better 
still, the program was a delight and like- 
wise the performance thereof. Brahms’s 
Second Symphony, the principal orches- 
tral offering, received at Mr. Damrosch’s 
hands a singularly beautiful, spirited and 
finished publication, that reached its cli- 
max of eloquent warmth in the unsur- 
passably noble Adagio. Later came sev- 
eral numbers from Ravel’s pretty “Moth- 
er Goose” Suite, and at the end the intro- 
duction to the last act of “Meistersinger”’ 
and the “Ride of the Valkyries,” the last 
firing the audience to one of those dis- 
plays of Wagnerian enthusiasm so preva- 
lent in the concert hall just at present. 
Why, speaking of Wagner, does not Mr. 
Damrosch restore to his programs some 
of those admirable arrangements from 
the second and third acts of “Tristan” 
that in former years be played so often 
and with such excellent effect? Also, 
why not let us hear again Wagner’s 
youthful symphony which the New York 
Symphony played about seven years ago? 

The literal Christmas features of the 
evening were a number of carols sung by 
the choir of St. John the Divine, under 
Miles Farrow. These were “Silent 
Night,” a Haitian cradle song, an effec- 
tive and simple “When Christ Was Born” 
by Leopold Stokowski, Gevaert’s “Chan- 
son Joyeuse de Noel” and further French 
and English Christmas songs. Mr. Far- 
row’s admirably trained choir sang them 
delightfully and greatly to the joy of the 
audience. B. F. P. 





Sunday’s Concert 


Having last year with more or less 
reason resurrected Raff’s symphony, “Le- 
nore,” Mr. Damrosch proceeded last Sun- 
day afternoon to do as much for the same 
composer’s “Im Walde.” Raff ranked as 
something of a prophet in his day. He 
had a prodigious facility of composition 
and thirty and thirty-five years ago 
seems to have been as popular in this 
country as Tschaikowsky is now. To- 
day nine-tenths of his work is forgotten 
and his two principal symphonies find 
their chief exploitation in the musical 
histories. To modern ears nothing sounds 
more antiquated and threadbare than the 
profuse outgivings of the lesser roman- 
tics, of whom Raff was one, despite his 
erstwhile reputation; they are staler, 
nearly, than the most academic products 
begotten of the classical impulse. At least 
one-half this forest symphony is thus out- 





moded. Joints creak and bones rattle 
throughout the last two movements. The 
terror has departed out of the ghostly 
“wild hunt in the woods at night,” about 
which the last movement noisily agitates 
itself in paltry rhythms and trivial fig- 
ures endlessly repeated. And in writing 
of dancing dryads Raff was immeasur- 
ably surpassed by his more imaginative 
and original pupil, Edward MacDowell. 
The first two movements have less of the 
naive romantic apparatus and more mu- 
sic that preserves a freshness and melli- 
fluous appeal. Indeed, they make thor- 
oughly pleasurable listening. Mr. Dam- 
rosch had prepared the symphony with 
care, played it admirably, for the most 
part, and the audience heard it with evi- 
dent relish. Elgar’s “Falstaff” was the 
remaining orchestral number. 


The afternoon’s soloist was John Pow- 
ell, who performed Liszt’s A Major Con- 


certo and earned unnumbered recalls for 
the feat. It is not the greatest of con- 
certos nor music that fathoms the depths 
and scales the heights, but it seemed all 
of these things as Mr. Powell played it. 
The wonder of this young pianist’s 
achievements is that of exegetical disclo- 
sure rather than of any show of outward 
effect. He is great by virtue of the cer- 
tainty of spiritual direction, the potency 
of individual creative process, the trans- 
figuring perception that consecrate all 
he touches and’ kindle it with the living 
flame of revelatory utterance. 
mn... FP. 





Florence Otis, the American soprano, 
has been devoting much time in singing 
for the soldiers and sailors at the camps 
in and around New York. Last week she 
sang in Yaphank, L. I., and received an 
ovation. 


















CHARLES 


TROXELL 


AMERICAN TENOR 
Scores in “The Messiah” in Alliance, O. 


on Nov. 21st jwith the 
MUSICAL ART SOCIETY 


The Alliance Review 
Nov. 22, 1917: 


‘Charles Troxell, the tenor soloist, 
sang with fine diction and with fervor. 
Following the overture by the orches- 
tra he opened the oratorio by excellent 
renditions of ‘Comfort Ye My People’ 
and ‘Every Valley Shall Be Exalted.’ 
Mr. Troxell sings easily and expres- 
sively. The audience amply rewarded 
his efforts.’”’ 


Exclusive Management 


WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th St. New York 














Cormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patt Ruffo, 


make records exclusively for the Victor. 


world’s greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


Victor reproduction. 





Actual voice demonstrations 
- by Enrico Caruso 


‘‘Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una turtiva lagrima, 
Celeste Aida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut demeure, is always 
a model of elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight 
and an inspiration even as echoed by the talking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended t 
teachers and students, giving to the latter just what mosi 
teachers cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’.’’—Henry 

, T. Finck, in his book, Success in Music and How It Is Won. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


enable you to study the wonderful voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, 
Calve, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Destinn, Eames 
Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, Besapel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, Mc- 

E Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 


Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom 


Any Victor retailer in any city in the world will gladly play these famous 
records for yOu and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. 
Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs of the 


Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Wholesalers 
Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifi- 
eally coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufac- 
ture, and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 
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Mme. Katharine Evans Von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the Famous Garcia Vocal Method 
Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 
Founder and President of 
THE NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA. 
Available for Lectures on Opera and Musical Appreciation 
STUDIOS, 952 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





FLORENCE NELSON 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
RECITALS IN COSTUME 
Russian, French, Italian and old 
English Folk Songs 
Management: EMIL RBICH, 

47 W. 42nd St.. New York 
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GIORGIO POLACCO TO CONDUCT OPERA 
WITH BRACALE COMPANY IN HAVANA 





Maestro Is Signally Honored on 
Departure From Mexico 
City 


AVANA, CUBA, Dec. 7.—Giorgio 
Polacco, formerly conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
has arrived in this city to assume a sim- 
ilar position with the Bracale Opera 
Company. Mr. Polacco comes from Mex- 
ico City, where he has been principal 
conductor during the autumn season of 
opera at the Teatro Arbeu. At the lat- 
ter place, the closing night of the season, 
Nov. 24, a special performance was given 
in his honor. The opera chosen was Mon- 
temezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” and be- 
fore the performance, Mr. Polacco gave 
a lecture-recital on the work, to which 
were invited all the prominent musicians, 
artists and newspaper men of the city. 
Before leaving, Mr. Polacco was pre- 
sented with a platinum watch and chain 
in token of the appreciation of the pub- 
lic of Mexico City, and also a parchment 
album containing hundreds of signatures 
and expressions of good will on the part 
of those who had enjoyed his conduct- 
ing. 

In view of the fact that the Teatro 
Nacional will probably never be com- 
pleted on account of shifting founda- 
tions, a movement is on foot, headed by 
Senor Martinez and Signor Valero, both 
public-spirited citizens, to build an opera 
house which will be used instead of the 
inadequate Teatro Arbeu. The inten- 
tion is to make it more or less of an edu- 
cational institution where opera will be 





: @ Mishkin 
Giorgio Polacco, the Eminent Opera 
Conductor 


given at popular prices. It is proposed 
to call the new structure the Teatro 
Giorgio Polacco. 





Mr. Dubinsky Plays for Soldiers 


During his recent tour as assisting 
artist to Mme. Schumann-Heink, Vladi- 
mir Dubinsky, the noted ’cellist, enjoyed 
the experience of playing for the sol- 
diers at Camp Meade, Md. Mr. Dubin- 
sky played “Chanson Napolitaine,” by 
Casella, “At the Fountain,” by Davidoff, 
“Chant du Ménestrel,” Glazounoff; 


BAA 


FLORENCE EASTON 


>A GREAT 
SANTUZZA< 








and other numbers, for which he received 
an ovation from the soldiers. 





Arthur Shattuck Appears in Dubuque 


DUBUQUE, Iowa, Dec. 15.—Arthur 
Shattuck, the pianist, assisted. by 
Georgiana Whippo, soprano, and Mar- 
garet Brannan, harpist, gave the second 
concert of the People’s All-Star Concert 


Course, on Dec. 10. Mr. Shattuck was 
heard in numbers by Rameau, Henselt, 
Mozart and Liszt, which were splendidly 
played. Miss Whippo opened the pro- 
gram with the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and also sang a group of songs and an 
aria from Donizetti’s “Figlia del Reggi- 


mento.” Miss Brannan played two 
solos. Ada Campbell was accompanist. 
ae we Os 





Helen Allen Hunt Gives Lecture Series 
on Principles of Singing 


Boston, Dec. 14.—By the invitation of 
the Haverhill Musical Club and the Lyric 
Club of that city, Helen. Allen Hunt, the 
Boston contralto and vocal instructor, 
has given recently a series of three lec- 
tures on the principles of singing. The lec- 
tures were attended by all the members 
of the two clubs mentioned, who received 
enlightening and valuable ideas in the 
matters of tone and its production as 
evolved by Mrs. Hunt. W. H. L. 





Mme. de Cisneros and Edwin Hughes in 
Concert at Camp Upton 


Officers and privates of the 302nd En- 
gineers Regiment, Camp Upton, tendered 
a complimentary concert to Colonel Sher- 
rill at the Y. M. C. A. hall on Dee. 12. 
Co-operating in the concert were Mme. 
Eleanora de Cisneros, the mezzo-soprano; 
Ethel Burden, soprano; Winifred Gracie, 
reader and impersonator, and Edwin 
Hughes, pianist. Mme. De Cisneros sang 
the Habanera from “Carmen” and 
songs by Kramer, Broggi and Godard, 
and Mr. Hughes gave several Chopin 
pieces and the Strauss-Hughes “Concert 
Paraphrase on a Valse.” 





Sioux City Acclaims Elman 


Sioux City, Iowa, Dec. 12.—The Audi- 
torium was last night filled with an en- 
thusiastic crowd to hear the Russian vio- 
linist, Mischa Elman, who appeared as 
the third number of the Sioux City Con- 
cert Course. The accompanist for Mr. 
Elman was Philip Gordon. y. &. ¥- 





New Triumph for Rimini 


A telegram from Chicago received in 
New York Tuesday indicates that Gia- 
como Rimini won another triumph on 
Sunday as Figaro in “The Barber of 
Seville” at the Auditorium. 


BARRERE ENSEMBLE OPENS 
YALE CHAMBER CONCERTS 


Program Includes Work by Local Com. 
poser—All-American Concert 


Given 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Dec. 15.—The 
first concert in the course of Yale Uni- 
versity chamber concerts was given on 
Wednesday evening in the Sprague 
Memorial Hall. The Barrére Ensemble 
was the attraction, and a fair sized but 
enthusiastic audience attended the event. 

The program was well chosen and con 
tained numbers by Mozart, Gounod, 
Perilhou, Chopin, and one by Seth Bing- 
ham, an instructor in organ playing at 
the Yale School of Music. 

Mr. Barrére’s virtuosity was demon- 
strated in two solos for flute, a Nocturne 
and waltz by Chopin. B. Kohon was a 
worthy accompanist. 

There was an interesting concert in 
Branford on Monday evening. The 
Maquarre Sextet, composed of members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was 
the attraction, offering a program of 
numbers that were delightfully per- 
formed. 

Dr. Adelaide Lambert, a doctor of 
prominence of this city, who recently 
died, left $1,000 as a bequest to the Bos 
ton University School of Music, of which 
institution she was a graduate. 

The Yale School of Music has an 
nounced that the concert which was to 
have been given by Percy Grainger, the 
pianist, on Wednesday evening, Dec. 19, 
has been canceled owing to the fact that 
Mr. Grainger has been unable to obtain 
leave of absence from the army for fur- 
ther concert engagements. 

The St. Ambrose Society, a local musi 
cal club, gave one of the best concerts of 
the season at their hall on Dec. 3. The 
program was all-American and com 
prised works by Whiting, Parker, Chad 
wick, MacDowell, Troostwyk, Spross, 
Buck, Shelley, Carpenter, Kelley, Rogers, 
Cadman and Beach. 

George Harris, Jr., tenor, was the as- 
sisting artist at the annual concert by the 
Yale University Glee Club last evening in 
Woolsey Hall. Prof. Harry B. Jepson 
presided at the organ in several numbers. 
Mr. Harris made a fine impression with 
his unusually beautiful singing. A. T. 











“NOT SINCE MME. DESTINN’S IMPERSONATION OF SANTUZZA HAS THE 
METROPOLITAN PRESENTED A MORE ADMIRABLE ARTIST IN THE ROLE. 
SHE POSSESSES A POWERFUL AND DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
WITH BEAUTIFUL QUALITY AND GOOD METHOD AND PROVED HERSELF 
AN ACTRESS OF TEMPERAMENT AND RESOURCE.’”’—New York American. 
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New York Sun 
FLORENCE EASTON MAKES 
HER DEBUT 


English Soprano Displays Admira- 
ble Qualities in Opera 

; She sang last night with 
excellent musicianship, which showed 
itself in her perfect knowledge of the 
score, in her absolute correctness in 
the notation of her part and her ad- 
mirable phrasing. 


New York Times 

Florence Easton . gave a 
performance of intelligent, refined 
and musicianly skill, never forcing 
but always coloring her tones to suit 
the emotion of the moment, while 
her Santuzza was a figure that fitted 
well into the picture of Italian life 
among the lowly. 


New York Tribune 


. Miss Easton possesses a lyric 
voice of rare purity and sensuous 
charm. Her impersonation was 
poignant and sincere. 


New York Evening Journal 
' She gave the music a dra- 
matic flare. 


New York World 


EASTON MAKES HER DEBUT 
IN “’PAGLIACCI” 


Has Pleasing Voice and Displays 
Extraordinary Dramatic Ability 


Mme. Easton acquitted her- 
self with much credit and disclosed 
a dramatic talem above that ordi- 
narily disclosed in opera. 


The Evening Telegram, New York 

Another feature of the double bill 
was the first appearance in the role 
of Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” of Miss Florence Easton, a 
singer already favorably known here 
in concert and opera. 

Miss Easton is a singer and actress 
of unusual ability, and judging from 
her performance of Santuzza_ she 
will be a valuable acquisition to the 
opera company. 


New York Evening World 
She looked, acted and sang 


well. She got a warm reception. 


Management 


The New York Herald 
MME. EASTON A 
NEW SANTUZZA 


English Singer Successfully Makes 
Her First Appearance at the 
Metropolitan 

Mme. Easton gave an admirable 
performance. She has a _ beautiful 
voice and she seemed well suited to 
the sorrowful part of Santuzza. 


New York Globe 

Her Santuzza proves to be 
one of the most dramatic we have 
seen, and she is a singer of rare 
musicianship. 


New York Evening Sun 

5. ag Her voice is of excellent 
quality, and was very well used last 
night despite the fact that it was the 
singer’s first appearance here. Miss 
Easton undoubtedly will be a valu- 
able addition to Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s 
forces. 


Morning Telegraph, New York 

i She sang clearly and stead- 
ily, without the evidence of nervous- 
ness which characterizes so many 
first appearances. 


DANIEL MAYER-—TIMES BUILDING, N. Y. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS LOUISE HOMER 2ND 


Young Soprano in Good Pro- 
gram with Werrenrath— 
Bonnet Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 17, 1917. 


The Academy of Music was well filled 
ist Wednesday evening to greet Louise 
[omer, soprano, and Reinald Werren- 
ath, baritone, artists to whom Philadel- 
‘hia audiences are always glad to give 
n enthusiastic welcome. Miss Homer 
ot only has an added interest in the in- 
eritance of the name of her mother, the 
amous contralto, but along with it she 
as absorbed much of her distinguished 
arent’s artistic temperament combined 
ith a sweet, clear soprano voice which, 

somewhat immature, holds splendid 


ossibilities for the future. 

In the florid aria, “A tardai troppo,” 
‘om Donizetti’s “Linda di Chamounix,” 
iozart’s Alleluja, and the charming 
Yh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” from Haendel, 
(iss Homer displayed a clean intonation 
nd fine rhythmic sense. Two of her 
ather’s compositions, Sydney Homer’s 
Auld Daddy Darkness” and the “Sick 
‘hild,” were sung with artistic style and 
olor. The last of her numbers, a Red 
‘ross hymn by Horatio Parker, was not 
© particularly adapted to her light lyric 
‘oice. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s interpretation of 
laendel’s “From the Rage of the Tem- 
vest” and “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Naves” was a finished piece of vocal 
chievement, while the “Caro mio Ben” 
f Giordani was rich with simple beauty 
f tone. Of the group of French and 
‘nglish songs, Rudyard Kipling’s “Fuzzy 
Vuzzy” was given such a characteristic 
resentation that Mr. Werrenrath was 
bliged to respond to the ovational ap- 
lause, singing the “Battle Hymn of the 
‘epublic,” in which the audience joined. 
‘he delightful concert concluded with the 
Star-Spangled Banner,” sung by the 
oloists and the entire audience. 

The last in the series of interesting or- 
an recitals by Joseph Bonnet, the emi- 


nent French organist, was given in St. 
James’s Church last Wednesday evening 
before the usual large audience of rapt 
listeners. His engaging programs of the 
entire series covered a wide range of 
ancient and modern works which proved 
a rare treat to his many admirers. 
Caryl Perot, soprano, was the soloist 
at the meeting of the Philomusian Club 
held recently. Miss Perot sang historic 
songs and was accompanied by Mrs. 
Lynch, chairman of the committee on 
music. ADA TURNER KURTZ. 





MERO DELIGHTS DALLAS 





Pianist Interprets Works of Masters for 
Mozart Club Audience 


DALLAS, TEX., Dec. 3—Mme. Yolanda 
Méré, the widely known pianist, recent- 
ly gave one of the most pleasing recitals 
that have been heard here this season. 
The program was made up almost en- 
tirely of compositions of the old masters. 
The last two numbers on the program 
were Liszt’s “Love’s Dream” and the 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, and these 
were greatly appreciated. She gave as 
an encore Moszkowski’s “Melodie 
Italien.” 

The recital was given by the Mozart 
Choral Club and the Mozart Orchestra 
opened the program with the “New Era” 
Overture, after which the club sang the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” with Mme. 
Mér6 at the piano. The service flag at 
the back of the stage proclaimed the fact 
that twelve Mozart Club members have 
gone to war. E. D. B. 





Boston Supplies “McCormack Audience” 
for Tenor’s Second Concert 


Boston, Dec. 9.—John McCormack 
gave his second recital of the season this 
afternoon in the Boston Opera House 
with the assistance of Andre Polah, vio- 
linist, and Edwin Schneider, accompa- 
nist. It is estimated that there were 
nearly 3,700 people in the audience. The 
stage having been built out over the 
orchestra to accommodate the propor- 
tions of “The Wanderer” production, 
now playing at this house, seated 637 of 
this vast throng. Mr. McCormack, as 
usual, gave of his best. The familiar 


accomplishments of beautiful voice and 
perfection in enunciation were always in 
evidence. The audience was highly en- 


-thusiastic and demanded many extras, 


which were obligingly granted. Mr. 
Polah gave variety to the program by 
playing solos by Weber, Corelli-Tartini, 
Mendelssohn and Vieuxtemps, all of 
which he gave with splendid tone and 
admirable execution. The accompani- 
ments of Mr. Schneider are always a joy. 
W.H. L. 





COPELAND CAPTURES BOSTON 


Pianist’s Second Recital of Season 
Evokes Expressions of Delight 


BosTon, Dec. 13.—George Copeland’s 
second piano recital of this season—on 
Tuesday, Dec. 11—transcended even the 
first in the enthusiasm displayed by an 
audience that crowded Jordan Hall and 
overflowed on to the stage. Many of the 
numbers played evoked spontaneous ex- 


pressions of delight, many had to be 
repeated and at the end no one seemed 
to remember that it was time to go home. 


From the cool, limpid notes of Beetho- 
ven’s “Moonlight” Sonata through the 
hot, turbulent chords of the modern 
Spaniards, Mr. Copeland’s mastery was 
always evident. Many pianists strew 
their programs with new things that 
must be a weariness to learn and which 
the public never wants to hear again. 
Mr. Copeland does not play anything 
that is not crystal clear to himself, and 
thus he is easily able to project it. A 
charming characteristic of his execution 
is its spontaneity and ease. The notes 
drop from the finger ends and form a 
flow of melody with apparently no effort 
on his part. 


To name the numbers which gave espe- 
cial joy to his hearers were to quote the 
program in detail. His Bach, Chopin, 
Debussy and the Spaniards were all 
giveri with consummate art. 


J. M. B. 


VERA CURTIS 


Soprano 


Metropolitan ©pera Company 


Available for Concerts, Oratorios 


and Song Recitals 


PROGRAMS OF RARE INTEREST 


Mgt. Fred 0. Renard, 216 West 70th St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone, Columbus 3082 




















BALTIMORE 


The Sun, Nov. 10, 1917. 


MAURICE DAMBOIS 


THE FAMOUS BELGIAN ’CELLIST 


Scores Success in Four Cities 
HARTFORD 


Hartford (Conn.) Times, Dec. 8, 1917 








Outside of the musical world M. Dambois has 
been little heralded, and the audience was all too 
small to greet one of the greatest artists of his time. 
Dambois is a rarely-gifted artist, combining great 
technical facility with splendid virility and breadth. 
His full singing tone is capable of the minutest vari- 
ations of light and shade, and he plays with absolute 
spontaneity and ease, combined with deep interpre- 
tive insight. 


The Star, Nov. 10, 1917. 
BELGIAN ’CELLIST REMARKABLE 


Maurice Dambois Gives Delightful Program 


His performance was one of the few remarkable 
demonstrations of ‘cello playing ever given in this 
city. His poise, tone, interpretive power and 
dynamic scope were truly comprehensive and com- 
manded unbounded critical admiration. Of him it 
may be said he is a real musician. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Indianapolis News, Dec. 4, 1917. 

The work of Mr. Dambois was marked by an 
unbounded fire and enthusiasm and youthful tem- 
perament. His bowing is graceful and easy, his 
technic excellent and each of his numbers had an 
artistic and at times a romantic interpretation. 


Management: 


Mr. Dambois played very musically, very artistic- 
ally, very beautifully. 


CHICAGO 


The Post, Nov. 26, 1917 
Maurice Dambois, the ’cellist, played excellently, 
with fine tone, clean technique and appreciation for 
the music. 


The American, Nov. 26, 1917. 

Maurice Dambois is a very good ’cellist, whose 
most striking musical asset is a tone of great warmth 
and purity. He phrases well and has ample technic, 
besides artistic discretion and refinement that set 
him apart from the rank and file. 


The Daily News, Novy. 26, 1917. 

Maurice Dambois proved himself to be a well- 
equipped player of the ‘cello. Musical in nature and 
possessed of technical attainments of a high order, 
he gave a virtuoso performance of Saint-Saéns’ con- 
certo in A Minor in which he showed not only a tone 
of richness and color, but also a facile technic. 


The Journal, Nov. 26, 1917. 


Dambois displayed a beautiful tone, fleet and ac- 
curate technic, and an abundance of temperament. 


DANIEL MAYER, Times Bldg., New York City 


Chickering Piano 
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ANNA CASE RETURNS FROM 
TOUR OF SOUTHWESTERN CITIES 





Soprano Delighted with Experi- 
ences of Singing in 
Army Camps 


> CASE, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, has returned to New York 
from a tour covering the southwestern 
part of the United States, with side 
trips to Chicago and Birmingham, Ala. 
At every point huge audiences greeted 
the singer, capacity houses being the 
rule. The climax was reached at Tulsa, 
Okla., where 4000 people were packed 
into the largest auditorium of the State. 
The enthusiasm of the crowds being 
in complete harmony with the number of 


people who heard her at Dallas, Tex., 
Miss Case was compelled to add ten extra 
numbers to a program of twelve. The 
same had to be done at other places. At 
Oklahoma City she was made a member 
of the Rotary Club. 

After her recital at Houston, Tex., 
Miss Case rearranged her route so that 
she could give a recital for the men in 
khaki at Camp Logan, on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 3, and experienced what she 
calls the greatest pleasure in her life, 
before an audience of 35,000 soldiers in 
their big Y. M. C. A. tent. Anent this, 
she wrote Mme. Renard of New York: 

“Never before have I been so appre- 
ciated, never before have I enjoyed sing- 
ing as I did that afternoon. There was 
not a boy who did not have tears stream- 
ing down his face. I wore my New 
York recital dress with a lovely hat and 
gave them my best songs, with some 
lighter encores, and the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” Every one sang _ the 
chorus, while tears ran down their faces. 
After the recital, they said they never 





@ Mishkin 
Metropolitan Opera 


Soprano 


Case, 


Anna 


understood what those wonderful words 
meant before. In Chicago I am giving 
an extra recital for all the sailors at the 
Great Lakes Training Station after my 
recital in the morning at the Hotel Black- 
stone.” This she did, with experiences 
similar to those at Camp Logan. 





ALLIANCE HEARS “MESSIAH” 





Musical Art Society Presents Oratorio 
Before Large Audience 


ALLIANCE, OHI0, Dec. 14.—Handel’s 
“Messiah” was given a fine performance 
by the Musical Art Society, the Dana’s 
Symphony Orchestra of Warren, Ohio, 
and the following soloists: Dicie Howell, 
soprano; Margaret Abbott, contralto; 
Charles Troxell, tenor, and Henry Wel- 
don, bass. The performance was con- 
ducted by E. MHaesener, director of 
the Musical Art Society. The chorus 
numbered 100 and did some excellent 
singing, especially in “For Unto Us” and 
“And the Glory.” The “Hallelujah” 
chorus was sung with much enthusiasm 
and religious fervor. The orchestra of 
forty pieces gave fine accompaniments 
throughout the work. 

Dicie Howell has a voice especially 
suited for oratorio work and gave intelli- 
gent interpretations of her arias. Miss 
Abbott also proved a favorite with the 
audience. Mr. Troxell showed fine mu- 
sicianship and is the possessor of a very 
sympathetic voice. Henry Weldon, the 
bass, was well liked and his singing of 
“The Trumpet Shall Sound” was enthu- 
siastically applauded. 





Amparito Farrar to Sing Leading Role 
in “The Treasure Trove” 


Amparito Farrar, the young American 
soprano, has been engaged by Albert 
Reiss to sing the prima donna rédle. in 
Offenbach’s operetta, “The Treasure 
Trove,” which will be presented at the 
Bohemian Club on Dec. 29. The cast 
contains only four characters, one male 


character, which will be sung by Mr. 
Reiss, and three female characters, The 
operetta will be conducted by Walter 
Damrosch. Miss Farrar sang at the 
Westchester Woman’s Club in Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., recently, scoring a_ notable 
success. She also appeared at the Shu- 
bert Theater for the Christmas fund of 
the New York American. 


ARTISTS DELIGHT ALBANY 








Werrenrath, Jacobinoff and Miss Klotz 
Give “Best Concert. of Season” 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 11.—The best con- 
cert of the season was the second in the 
Ben Franklin series’ in Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall last night, when Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, Maude Klotz,.so- 
prano, and Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, 
combined in a program of rare musical 
excellence. Patriotic songs had first and 
last place, with all three artists contrib- 


“uting, and Miss Klotz sang the “Marseil- 


laise”’ as an encore. Mr. Werrenrath 
gave groups of French and old English 
songs following his pleasing opening 
number, “Caro Mio Ben.” “Consecra- 
tion,” by Manney, and “O Red Is the 
English Rose,” by Forsyth, were well re- 
ceived, and “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” and “Danny 
Deever,” sung by request, delighted the 
audience. “Tommy Lad” was the bari- 
tone’s final encore offering, and he then 
led the audience in the chorus of “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Harry 
Spier was his accompanist. 

Miss Klotz gave two groups of songs 
and the Gounod-Bach “Ave Maria,” with 
obbligato by Mr. Jacobinoff. Her work in 
the dainty French song, “Ouvre tes Yeux 
Bleus,” of Massenet, was highly admir- 
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able. Her other numbers were Saar’s 
“Little. Gray Dove” and Oley Speaks’s 
“‘When the Boys Come Home.” Edward 
Rechlin was at the piano. 

The violin groups of Mr. Jacobinoff 
were well chosen. His best interpreta- 
tions were of Reger’s “Slumber Song” 
and Kreisler’s “Tambourin Chinois.” He 
also gave Schumann and Wagner num- 
bers and the Sarasate “Spanish Dance.” 
Clifford Vaughan assisted at the piano. 

wm B&B. 


FIRST BRADY MUSICALE 








Mrs. Cook, Mrs. Weber and Mr. Cowan 
Give Program Admirably 


Elsa Lyons Cook, soprano; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Weber, dramatic soprano, and Mau- 
rice Cowan, baritone, offered the pro- 
gram at the first musicale given by Wil- 
liam S. Brady, the New York vocal in- 
structor, at his studios on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 12. 

Mr. Brady arranged a program for the 
occasion in which oratorio, opera and 
songs were all represented. Mrs. Cook 
opened with the “Creation” air “With 
Verdure Clad,” and later gave Saar’s 
excellent “At the Spinning Wheel,”’ Rub- 
ner’s “Pierrot” and Chaminade’s “Som- 
brero” charmingly. She did her songs 
with real artistic sense. In Mrs. Weber’s 
the audience heard a remarkable voice, 
handled with intelligence and skill. She 
could make an operatic career were she 
to devote herself to it. She sang the 
Bemberg “Jeanne d’Arc” aria superbly, 
and later A. Walter Kramer’s “Two Sap- 
pho Fragments,” accompanied by the 
composer. 

Mr. Cowan again won favor in an old 
Mercadante aria, which he sang with 
much expression, and songs by Higgins 
and H. T. Burleigh. rs. Cook and Mrs. 
Weber closed the program with the duet 
from Flotow’s “Martha,” which aroused 
great applause. Josef Adler played the 
accompaniments for Mrs. Cook, Mr. 
Brady for Mrs. Weber and Mr. Cowan. 
The singing of the three artists reflected 
high credit on Mr. Brady’s teaching. 


SITTIG TRIO WINS PRAISE 


Ober 








Gifted Players Aided by Mme. 
in Annual New York Concert 


The Sittig Trio gave its annual New 
York concert on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 
11, with Margarete Ober, contralto, in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel Plaza. 

The ensemble, Grétchen Sittig, violin; 
Edgar Hans Sittig, ’cello, and Frederick 
V. Sittig, piano, performed Beethoven’s 
C Minor Trio and a group of short pieces, 
Herman Sandby’s “Agneéte and the Mer- 
man,” Boisdeffre’s “By the Brook” and 
Kramer’s “In Elizabethan Days.” Mr. 
Sittig has developed a very praiseworthy 
ensemble with his gifted children and 
they gave convincing proof of it on this 
occasion. Miss Sittig played the first 
two movements of the Bruch G Minor 
Concerto admirably, displaying a care- 
fully developed technique and excellent 
tone, while Mr. Sittig, Jr., proved him- 
self a gifted ’cellist in a Corelli Sonata. 

Mme. Ober sang an aria from Doni- 
zetti’s “Favorita” and a group of songs 
by Haile and Eisley effectively, accom- 
panied by her husband, Arthur Arndt. 





Elizabeth Gutman Wins Admiration in 
Connellsville (Pa.) Recital 


Elizabeth Gutman, the ‘American so- 
prano who specializes in folk song, gave 
a recital at Carnegie Free Library at 
Connellsville, Pa., on Nov. 27 for the 
Tuesday Musical Club. She gave a 
varied program, including old Gluck and 
Arne pieces, several modern French 
songs, four songs in Russian by Gretch- 
aninoff, Balakireff, Tschaikowsky and 
Paschaloff, and American and English 
songs by Palmer, Brewer, Ganz and 
Rummel. Her offerings were received 
with hearty aproval. Her singing of 
two groups of folk songs, Russian and 
Yiddish, aroused great interest and won 
her further tributes. Annie Haines Car- 
penter played her accompaniments. 





NEW COMPOSITIONS GIVEN 
FOR RUBINSTEIN CLUB 


Sonata by James Dunn Presented—Hear 
Several Interesting Numbers by 
Young Artists 





The Rubinstein Club for its second 
afternoon musicale on Dec. 15 presented 
four artists in a mixed program of much 
interest. 

Lotta Madden, a young singer, made a 
very favorable impression in her first 
local concert appearance. She has a 
fresh young voice, ingratiating person- 
ality and her diction in the French and 
English numbers of her well-chosen pro- 
gram was pure. John O’Malley shared 
the honors of his two groups with his ac- 
companist, Kate Vannah, as he sang 
several of her latest songs, and he has a 
voice of lyric quality with a surprisingly 
good low register which even a very 
heavy cold could not disguise. Like Miss 
Madden, he has an engaging personality. 

Interest centered principally on the 
performance of a composition still in 
manuscript, “Theme and Variations for 
Piano and Violin,” by James P. Dunn, 
who was assisted in the performance by 
David Robinson, violinist. The twelve 
variations include every mood and the 
treatment was for the most part melodic: 
a charming Waltz, Polonaise and Ro- 
mance intermingled with a violin solo 
which swept abruptly into. a Fugue, 
strictly on Bach lines, and then into an 
“Oriental” and Minuet of modern French 
tendencies, ending with a broad and 
sweeping movement. Mr. Dunn should 
meet with success in publishing his work, 
as it contains much melody of general 
appeal. Mr. Robinson also appeared as 
a composer in his first group, playing a 
delicate little Berceuse which found 
favor. His work with Mr. Dunn was 
even and pleasing. fh mee 


Philip Spooner and George Hamlin Di- 
rectors of Corfimonwealth Opera 


Philip’ Spooner and George Hamlin 
were elected to serve as directors of the 
new Commonwealth Opera Company at a 
recent meeting of the board. Mr. Spooner 
is also one of the signers of the charter 
and has shown great interest in the 
movement. 








BRYCESON | 
TREHARNE’S | 


Most Successful Songs 





Net, 
RS, Peer eg pe. oT 60), 
(Med.) 
A Widow Bird ............. 60 
(High, Low) 
ea 
(High) 
Mon Petey.......3..2.. ty. 75 
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The Terrible Robbermen ... .60 
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f) | 75 
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The Short Cut to Rosses....60 
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Invocation .............. 60 
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WAGNER WORKS STIR STRANSKY AUDIENCE 


Five Examples of Master Given— 
Jascha Heifetz Soloist on 
Sunday Program 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Conductor, Josef Stransky. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, evening, Dee. 13. The pro- 
gram: 

Symphony No. 2, in E Minor, Rach- 
maninoff; Prelude “Lohengrin,” ; “Bac- 
chanale” from Tannhduser”’; Prelude to 
Act Ill, “Tristan”; Prelude to Act. III, 
“Meistersinger”; “Ride of the Val- 
kyries,” Wagner. 


For the few vacant seats at the Phil- 
harmonic concert Thursday evening of 
last week the incipient blizzard must no 
doubt be held responsible. The attend- 
ance was heavy, considering the boreal 
state of affairs outside, a fact made 
easily intelligible by the second half of 
the program. Never was Wagner more 
infallible an attraction and a lure than 
to-day. After the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries” last week there was another of 
those significant demonstrations such as 
have become so conspicuously pointed 
whenever Wagner is played in the local 
concert-halls to-day. Those engaged in 
extirpating-Wagner hereabouts just now 
speak more truth than they wot of in 
claiming that the public feels very 





strongly about that master. They have 
gone amiss only in hopelessly mistaking 
the direction of these feelings. 

There was far more applause for the 
Rachmaninoff symphony than when the 
Boston Symphony played it a week 
earlier. That the work impressed more 
favorably than on that occasion is to be 
ascribed not so much to the magnificence 
of the Philharmonic performance as to 
Mr. Stransky’s good sense in cutting 
about twenty minutes of it—as they 
always do in Europe—and thereby ex- 
hibiting the composition in a much more 
concise and practical form, that enhances 
its many eloquent beauties by stripping 
them of rank overgrowths of redundancy. 

mB. FP. Be 


The Sunday Concert 


Jascha Heifetz was the soloist at the 
Sunday afternoon concert. It is inevit- 
able that when an artist like Jascha Hei- 
fetz is rated as the alpha and omega of 
all violin art that one awaits a transcend- 
ent performance of even the Tschaikow- 
sky Concerto. The young marvel elec- 
trified his audience as usual on this oc- 
casion; the musicians were amazed by 
his incredibly swift left hand, his mag- 
ically pure scale, his awesome downbow 
staccati, his humanate tone; the ladies 
cried out in wonder and delight at this 
petable boy’s famous modesty—and then 
everybody in the auditorium united in 
the thundering applause at the conclu- 
sion of each movement. However, the 








DETROIT NEWS— 


Her voice is fresh, wonderfully 
vibrant and of a natural warm qual- 


her interpretative sense has been ex- 
cellently developed. Her command- 
ing presence, for she is regal in 
stature and intensely Italian in style, 
makes her a delightful picture as well 
as an interesting artist. 








ity; it has power and flexibility and 











AUDIA MUZIO 


SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS—- 

Several things contributed to her 
success—an opulent, heroic soprano 
voice, the beautiful, unspoiled purity 
of it, and the excellent artistry which 
the owner used in displaying it. 


DETROIT JOURNAL— 
Not only has her voice commanding 


Management: Haensel @ Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


power, but at every point in its com- 
pass it is of uniformly fine quality. 
She took one flight into coloratura 
display in the waltz from Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” and if she came 
off less brilliantly than Galli-Curci 
might have, she gave a buoyancy and 
warmth to the number that the more 
unnatural singer could not give. 


Tschaikowsky concerto has been so cross- 
anatomized by other living masters of 
the instrument that it may be doubted 
if it is possible for even a Heifetz to dis- 
cover any new message in the composi- 
tion. He did add some technical sur- 
prises, however, embellishing the cadenza 
and by exploiting all the prodigious dif- 
ficulties of the original score. It is quite 
impossible to be disappointed in Heifetz. 

Mr. Stransky could not have built his 
program better for the purposes of the 
soloist, a program containing Dvorak’s 
Fourth Symphony, a relatively unimpor- 
tant work of the Bohemian, but flowing 
with pastoral beauty in places; the dark- 
toned melancholy “Swan of Tuonela,” by 
Sibelius, a master’s conception of “the 
kingdom of the Hades of Finnish mythol- 
ogy, surrounded by a broad river of black 
water and swift current on which: the 
Swan moves in majestic course and 
sings”; the Smetana symphonic poem 
“Vitava” (“The Moldau’’), with its song 
of the Prague composer’s land of beauty. 

The icy weather made intonation a 
hardship, particularly for the English 
horn and the violins, but the compositions 
were interpreted with the poetic insight 
of Mr. Stransky, and he achieved impos. 
ing effects. The “Irish Rhapsody,” by 
Victor Herbert, which deserves a more 
frequent hearing, was captivatingly 
played as the concluding number. 

The house was “sold out.” 

A. H. 





Marie Morrisey, contralto, and Yvonne 
de Treville, coloratura prima donna, have 
both returned to New York to remain 
here until after the Christmas holidays. 


Photo by Spencer & wuckoo 


Her first Recital 
in Detroit drew an 
audience of 3900 























Straceiari 


The World’s Greatest 
GERMONT 
IN “LA 


TRAVIATA’ 


CHICAGO, DEC. 3 


Chicago Daily Tribune: 

As indicated, Stracciari’s experiment 
with the father as a Star’s part was 
happy and popular. He made an im- 
pressive aristocrat of the righteous old 
man, and sang with sustained beauty 
of phrase and tone in the long scene of 
the second act. He made more of 
the réle than any other baritone with- 
in easy memory by the simple process 
of giving to it its right value as drama 
and music. 


Chicago Herald: 
His singing and his acting were ex- 
cellent. 


Chicago Evening American: 

Riccardo Stracciari in the part of 
Alfredo’s father found the _ correct 
note of distinction and dignity, act- 
ing and singing it entirely as it should 
be sung and acted. His makeup sug- 
gested the old age of Alexandre 
Dumas, pére, and was very effective. 

Chicago Examiner: 

The element of novelty came in 
Stracciari’s forceful delineation of 
the elder Germont, and’ although this 
role does not give the baritone the 
same extensive dramatic opportunity 
as Rigoletto, it does permit of more 
eloquent singing, purely from the vocal 
standpoint. And so this great artist’s 
voice rang out with a sonority and a 
beauty of tone that the other opera 
had not allowed him to use. 


Chicago Daily Journal: 

Stracciari, as the elder Germont, had 
a good opportunity for the rich nobility 
of his voice, and he made the best of 
his chances. He gave a good char- 
acterization, dignified without being 
pompous, with a good deal of manner, 
and with some fine singing. 


Chicago Daily News: 

Rieecardo Stracciari, the baritone, 
as the elder Germont made a striking 
figure and can be reckoned as the co- 
star of this performance. It is a role 
which only a great artist can bring 
forth into prominence and this Strac- 
ciari did as regards both the dramatic 
and the vocal interpretation. His air 
in the second act brought him a burst 
of applause and he had to repeat it. 


| FOR CONCERTS 
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Jean Vincent Cooper Sings 
with Zach Forces in Dayton 





























Jean Vincent Cooper, Contralto, and Leslie Davidson, Whose Ballad She Intro- 
duced, and Mrs. Davidson, at Dayton, Ohio 


AYTON, OHIO, Dec. 10.—The accom- 
panying picture shows Jean Vin- 
cent Cooper, young American contralto, 
and friends at Dayton, Ohio, about to 
start for the Aviation Field, where she 
was invited by Capt. J. B. McCally. Miss 
Cooper was soloist at the Symphony 
Concert Dec. 7 with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and met with brilliant 


success. She remained over a day to 
visit the aviation field. Included in her 
songs with orchestra Miss Cooper sang 
the new song, “My Heart Is Calling,” 
composed by Leslie Davidson, with words 
by A. F. Thiele. This was the first pub 
lic hearing of this ballad by the two Day- 
tonians and the singer made a pro. 
nounced success of it. 





HONOR SEATTLE COMPOSERS 


Society Gives Initial Program—Ysaye 
Heard in Recital 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Ladies’ Musical 
Club presented Eugen Ysaye, the dis- 
tinguished Belgian, violinist, in concert, 
Dec. 3, before an audience which filled 
every seat in the Metropolitan Theater 
and all available space on the stage. The 
program included a Suite in D Minor, 
Geminiani; Concerto in D Minor, 
Wieniawski, and the ever beautiful 
Kreutzer Sonata by Beethoven. Ysaye 
seems never to grow old in enthusiasm 
and the faultlessness of his playing is 
something to marvel at. The young 
pianist Beryl Rubinstein demonstrated 
his ability as an accompanist and his 
piano solos were well received. A de- 
lightful ending to Ysaye’s engagement 
was the reception tendered him by the 
Clef Club in the studio of Silvio Risegari. 

The Seattle Society of Composers, an 
organization formed early in the year, 
had its first concert in the Fine Arts 
Society Gallery Nov. 30. The four com- 
posers chosen to represent the society on 
the initial program were Carl E. Eppert, 
Drusilla Percival, Daisy Wood Hildreth 
and Walter G. Reynolds. The perform- 
ers were Claude Madden, Ethel Murray, 
Walter G. Reynolds, Mrs. Anna Perry, 
Mrs. Adam Beeler, Anna Grant Dall, 
Ilerbert Williams, Elmer Eckert, Frank 
Moulton, C. F. Sully. The officers and 
members of the society are: Claude Mad- 
den, president; Mrs. W. W. Griggs, vice- 
president; Walter Reynolds, treasurer; 
Mrs. Frederick Appleton, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. Mabel McGill, correspond- 
ing secretary; Carl E. Eppert, John 
Walling, Walter Squire, Drusilla Perci- 


val, Irene Varley, Daisy Wood Hildreth, 
Kathleen Shippen, Mrs. A. S. Kerry, Er- 
nest Worth, Mrs. Anna E. Stewart. 
Honorary members: William Shakespear 
and Dr. Benjamin Blodget. 

A. M. G. 





WORCESTER ORCHESTRA HEARD 





Starts Third Season with Elman as the 
Soloist—Organists Give Unique Concert 


WORCESTER, MAss., Dec. 1. — The 
Worcester Symphony Orchestra opened 
its third season on Nov. 22, with a con- 
cert in Mechanics’ Hall before an audi- 
ence of fully 1500 persons. Mischa El- 
man, violinist, was soloist. 

Under the efficient leadership of Danie) 
Silvester, the orchestra has made re- 
markable progress in the short time of 
its existence. 

Opening with the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” the program included Bizet’s Suite, 
“L’Arlésienne,” followed by Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” for the violin. Then 
eame one movement of Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony and two spirited 
Grainger compositions, after which E]l- 
man played a group of selections fol- 
lowed by Paganini’s “I Palpiti.” The 
closing number by the orchestra was 
Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” Overture. 

An organ recital, the last of a series 
of three arranged this fall for the new 
organ of Plymouth Church, took place 
on Nov. 26 before an audience of more 
than 500 persons. The program was 
presented not by one artist, but by ten 
of the leading organists in the city. Each 
performer played two numbers in ad- 
mirable style. The organists were: 
Frederic W. Bailey, of Piedmont Congre- 
gational Church; J. Edward Bouvier, of 
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the First Universalist; Joseph D. Bro- 
deur, Notre Dame des Canadiens; George 
A. Brunt, All Saints’ Episcopal; J. Ver- 
non Butler, Union Congregational; Wal- 
ter W. Farmer, First Baptist; Wiliam 
A. Gaylord, Old South Congregational ; 
Charies H. Grout, Central Congrega- 
tional; W. Gray Harris, Plymouth Con- 
gregational, and Louis E. Mason, Trin- 
ity Methodist Episcopal. =. 


SECOND “MAIL”? CONCERT 





Miss Braslau, Eddy Brown and Stran- 
sky Orchestra in Fine Program 


’ 


The second of the Evening Mail’s 
Home Symphony concerts given by the 
Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday evening of last week offered 
an engaging program and two popular 
soloists—Sophie Braslau, the Metropol- 
itan contralto, and Eddy Brown, violin- 
ist. Miss Braslau’s great and opulent 
voice, which is steadily improving and 
which, with further technical perfecting 
will become one of the surpassing organs 
of the time, was heard to advantage in 
“Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta Voix.” The 
singer’s second contribution was nothing 
less than the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which ended the program. Mr. Brown 
unchained tempests of applause by a 
tonally and technically finished perform- 
ance of the Tschaikowsky Concerto— 
his first vehicle with orchestra in this 
city. The orchestral numbers were the 
First Symphony of Brahms, which Mr. 
Stransky interprets superbly; the 
Dvorak “Scherzo Capriccioso” and the 
“Carnaval Romain” Overture. 


Capacity Audience Hears Concert of 
Boston MacDowells 


Boston, Dec. 10.—The MacDowell 
Club presented an attractive program 
in Steinert Hall on Dec. 5. Those taking 
part were Charlotte Williams Hills, so- 
prano; Marjorie Church and Olin Downs, 
pianists; Abbie Conley Rice, contralto, 
and the American String Quartet, con- 
sisting of Gertrude Marshall and Ruth 
Stickney. violinists; Adeline Packard, 
viola, and Hazel L’Africain, ’cellist. Mrs. 


Hills sang songs in Italian, French and 
Inglish; Miss Church offered solos by 
Godowsky, Chopin, Liszt and Scriabine, 
and Miss Rice, who replaced Alice Reece 
at short notice, sang an aria from “‘Sam- 
son and Delilah.” The quartet played 
César Franck’s Piano Quintet, assisted 
in superb fashion by Mr. Downs. Mary 
Shaw Swain was accompanist for both 
singers. A capacity audience applauded 
the gifted artists heartily. W. H. L. 





Max Rosen to Make American Début 
with Philharmonic 


Max Rosen, the young violinist, who 
was sent abroad by the late Edward de 
Coppet to study with Auer, will make his 
American début with the New York Phil- 
harmonic on Jan. 12, instead of in re- 
cital, as was originally planned by his 
managers, Haensel and Jones. It is said 
that his teacher will come to America 
on the same boat as his pupil. 


Evan Williams’s Son Vernon Marries 


Alberta Price, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Parson Price of Richmond Hill, 
L. I., was married in Akron, Ohio, on 
Dec. 12 to Vernon T. Williams, son of 


Evan Williams, oratorio and concert 
tenor. Owing to the illness of the bride’s 
father, only immediate relatives were 


present at the ceremony. Parson Price 
has been prominent as a singer and 
teacher for many years. 
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LOCAL ARTISTS IN 
LOUISVILLE CONCERTS 


Cecil Gordon and Alfred Calzin in First 
of Series—Piano Recital for Red 
Cross Benefit 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 6.—The first of 
the three concerts given by local artists 
was the joint recital of Cecil Gordon, 
contralto, and Alfred Calzin, pianist, of 
the Conservatory faculty, which took 
place at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium on 
Monday evening. Miss Gordon’s beauti- 
ful voice was heard in songs by Carpen- 
ter, Georges, Debussy and the Verdi “O 
mio Fernando.” 

Mr. Calzin played magnificently. Fred- 
erick Cowles played for the vocalist with 
his usual competency. 

On Wednesday evening at the same 
place a piano recital was given for the 
benefit of the Red Cross by Phyllida 
Ashley Everingham, pianist, who is a 
newcomer in our midst. She was as- 
sisted by Frederick C. Caldwell, bari- 
tone, of Camp Zachary Taylor. Mr. 
Caldwell displayed a voice of beautiful 
quality. He sang Verdi’s “Eri tu” and 
compositions by King, Burleigh, Huhn, 
Stojowski and Mason. 

The third of the week’s musical af- 
fairs was given at the Boys’ High School 
on Thursday evening, when the Louis- 
ville Male Chorus, under the direction 
of Car] Shackleton, gave the last concert 
of the 1917 series. The first act of 
“Parsifal” was given, in which the club 
had the assistance of the boy choir of 
Christ Church Cathedral. Another nov- 
elty was the presentation for the first 
time of the patriotic song, “America, Oh 
Noble Name,” the music of which is by 
our own Patrick O’Sullivan, and the 
words by the Louisvilie lawyer, W. W. 
Thum. Gretchaninoff’s “Hymn of Free 
Russia” was also given for the first 
time here. 

Arthur Almsted, baritone, was the 
club’s soloist, and his beautiful voice was 
heard to advantage. The entire balcony 
of the auditorium was reserved for sol- 
diers ‘from Camp Zachary Taylor, who 
were the club’s guests. 

The Percy Grainger concert, which 
was scheduled for Sunday evening at 
Macauley’s Theater, was canceled be- 
cause of the pianist’s inability to have 
his furlough further omc n 








Gluck and de Stefano Arouse Admira- 
tion in Salt Lake City 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Dec. 6.—Alma 
Gluck recently appeared in concert at the 
Great Tabernacle, under the auspices of 
the Musical Arts Society. Assisted by 
the noted harpist Salvatore de Stefano, a 
well balanced program was presented for 
a large and highly enthusiastic audience. 
Mme. Gluck charmed her hearers and 
generously responded with four encores. 
Signor de Stefano figured prominently 
in the success of the concert and was 
also obliged to add extras. Mme. Gluck 
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concluded the program with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” sung with the Taber- 
nacle Choir. During her stay in Salt 
Lake the soprano and her party were 
given a special organ recital in the 
Tabernacle by E. P. Kimball, whose play- 
ing Mme. Gluck praised warmly. 
Z. A. S. 





ORNSTEIN IN LOS ANGELES 





Pianist Appears in Second Recital— 
Orpheus Club Heard 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 3.—Having 
sated its curiosity concerning the pecu- 
liar musical attitude of Leo Ornstein in 
his first recital, the Los Angeles public 
gave him small attendance at his second 
recital. Ornstein’s second concert 
brought out the more musically inclined. 
Of the compositions presented, other 
than his own, his Schumann was most 
enjoyable. 

In its first concert of the season the 
Orpheus Club, under the direction of J. 
P. Dupuy, presented a strong program. 
The body of tone possibly may not have 
been so strong as on former occasions, 
but it was fully as effective. The club 
shows a United States service flag with 
fifteen stars on it. 

The soloist was Helen Manchee 
Barnett, lyric soprano, who sang a De- 
bussy aria from “The Prodigal Son” and 
several English songs in a light, though 
well schooled, voice. Lawrence Tibbett, 
a member of the club, was heard in an 
incidental solo that showed an unusually 
good voice. Will Garroway accompanied 
at the piano. 

A “Ladies’ Night” program of the 
Gamut Club was given by Lois Brown, 
pianist; Helen Petre, soprano; Hague 
Kinsey, pianist; H. D. Mustard, baritone; 
Myrtle Ouellet, harpist, with a playlet 
in which the parts were taken by Louis 
Morrison, Elizabeth De Witt and Bessie 
Buskirk. The piece was by Otto Lederer. 

ww. os 


GALLO FORCES VISIT OMAHA 








San Carlo Company Thrills Big Crowds 
—Miss Craft as “Guest” 


OMAHA, NEB., Dec. 6.—The annual 
visit of the San Carlo Opera Company 
is one of the bright spots of the musi- 
cal season. The “season” as presented 
in this city by Fortune Gallo included: 
Monday evening, “La Gioconda”; Tues- 
day evening, “La Traviata”; Madonna’, 
matinée, “Jewels of the Madonna” 
Wednesday evening, “I] Trovatore.” 

As “guest” artist Marcella Craft 
aroused great interest and enthusiasm, 
establishing herself as a singer of the 
highest order, an actress of exceptional 
ability and a person of much charm. She 
invested the character of Violetta with 
«a winsomeness quite other than the tra- 
ditional hardness and in the final scenes 
she rose to interpretative heights. 

Salazar also was a prime favorite. 
He was in splendid voice and his work 
in both operas was artistic throughout. 
Of the remaining principals suffice it to 
say that all were splendid artists. 

To Lucius Pryor belongs the credit for 
having given us this operatic feast, as 
also for doing a patriotic “bit” by plac- 
ing one thousand seats at the disposal of 
soldiers stationed at Forts Omaha and 
Crook, for the first performance. The 
audiences were large in size and unani- 
mous in enthusiastic commendation. 


E. L. W. 





MME. SOKOLSKY-FREID HEARD 





Plays Both Piano and Organ in New 
York Recital 


Sarah Sokolsky-Freid, a young pian- 
ist and organist, who has been heard 
in New York heretofore, gave a recital 
in AXolian Hall on Saturday evening, 
Dec. 8. Weather conditions curtailed 
the size of her audience, but the small 
gathering was exceedingly friendly to 
the artist. 

Mme. Sokolsky-Freid’s program was 
of a “safe and sane” nature, containing 
Beethoven’s “‘Waldstein” Sonata, a “Mo- 
ment Musicale” and “Impromptu” by 
Schubert, a piece named “Babbling 
Brooklet” by Wroublewski, Poldini’s 
“Poupée Valsante,” Chopin’s B Major 
Nocturne, the Alabieff-Liszt ‘“Night- 
ingale,’ Chopin’s F Minor “Fantasie” 
and—for organ—Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, Liszt’s “Variations 
on a Theme by Bach,” the Andante from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” and Bon- 
net’s “Ariel” and “Variations de Con- 
cert.” The recitalist was happiest in 
such inconsequential miniatures as the 
Wroublewski and Poldini pieces. The 
last-named composer’s “Waltzing Doll” 
pleased the audience immensely and the 
artist willingly repéated it. 


PITTSBURGH MOZART CLUB 
GIVES “ FAUST” ADMIRABLY 


Henri Scott and Cast of Local Singers in 
Good Performance—Galli-Curci 
Heard in Recital 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 10.—An excel- 
lent presentation of Gounod’s “Faust” 
was given last week by the Mozart Club, 
under the direction of J. P. McCollum, 
Carnegie Music Hall being filled to hear 
this organization’s first concert of the 
season. The soloists were Emily Stokes 
Hagar, Walter L. Pontius and Henri 
Scott. All of the singers acquitted them- 
selves well, Miss Hagar exhibiting a 
voice of pleasing quality and good range. 
Mr. Pontius sang the title réle very cred- 
itably. As Mephistopheles Mr. Scott was 
ideal. His best effort was the “Calf of 
Gold,” which he was compelled to repeat. 
The chorus was admirable, particularly 
in the singing of the “Soldiers Chorus.” 
The club had the assistance of a picked 
orchestra. 

A large audience heard Mme. Galli- 
Curci in Carnegie Music Hall last week. 
Her program began with Giordani’s 
“Caro Mio Ben” and Bononcini’s “Per 
La Gloria,” followed by such familiar 
numbers as “Voi Che Sapete” from Mo- 
zart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro,” Rossini’s 
“Tarantella Napoletana,” Delibes’s “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé” and others. In re- 
sponse to continued applause she sang 
“The Last Rose of Summer” and “Home, 
Sweet Home,” playing the accompani- 
ments herself. Homer Samuels was her 
accompanist for the regular program and 
proved himself worthy of his —s ‘ 


MANY DES MOINES CONCERTS 











Werrenrath at Camp Dodge—Artists 
Join in Program for Camp Phonographs 


Des MOINES, Iowa, Dec. 1.—The Good- 
win-Austin-Cronican Concert Company 
gave two programs here recently in the 
Y. W. C. A. recital hall. Capacity audi- 
ences heard both concerts. 

Reinald Werrenrath and his efficient 
accompanist, Harry Spier, gave a song 
recital last night before the officers and 
men at Camp Dodge, the National Army 
cantonment here. The great baritone 
was in excellent voice and his art was 
superb. He was heard in a joint re- 
cital with Mabel Garrison in Des Moines 
and also in Sioux City a few days 


prior to his appearance at Camp Dodge. 
One of the best concert programs 
heard here for some time was the ben- 
efit concert given in the large audito- 
rium of the University Place Church last 
Friday night, under the auspices of the 
Daily Capital. The funds were used to 
purchase Edison Army and Navy model 
phonographs for the men at Camp 
Dodge. More than $1,000 was netted for 
this cause. In addition, four of the art- 
ists who contributed to the program gave 
one machine each to swell the list. They 
were Merle Alcock, Marie de Kyzer (for- 
merly Kaiser), Amy Ellerman and Guido 
Ciccolini. The others who aided in the 
program were Calvin Coxe, Mary Colgan, 
Grace Freeman, Abraham Bond and 
George Frederick Ogden, the latter play- 
ing accompaniments for the various art- 
ists. In addition to their regular pro- 
gram numbers, the singers sang the na- 
tional hymns of the Allied nations. After- 
ward the entire ensemble gave a rousing 
performance of a new patriotic song, 
“Stand by the Flag,” the words and mu- 
sic of which were written by Dr. and 
Mrs. M. L. Bartlett of this city. The 
climax came in the closing number, when 
the same ensemble, reinforced by Louis 
Gerhardt, a local baritone, and the large 
audience sang “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’ a Fs. 





WASHINGTON APPLAUDS FALK 





Makes Fine Impression in 
Recital at Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 30.—Jules 
Falk, the violinist, appeared in recital 
at Rauscher’s on Nov. 24, under the 
auspices of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. His program included a 
sonata by Handel and a group of shorter 
pieces, including two arrangements by 
Kreisler of old Viennese melodies. Mr. 
Falk played with great taste and was 
greatly applauded after each number. 
He was assisted by Gertrude Arnold, 
contralto, and Malvina Ehrlich, pianist. 

Before his concert Mr. Falk expressed 
himself with regard to Dr. Muck and the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” episode, taking 
the stand that, as America is in the war, 
all musicians should do whatever they 
can to further patriotic feeling among 
the audiences before whom they appear. 

Mr. Falk and his associates have re- 
cently returned from a successful series 
of concerts in West Virginia, Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania and are now tour- 
ing North Carolina. 


Violinist 
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WORK OF CONNEAUT MACDOWELLS 





Organization Distinguishes Itself 
Both Musically and 
Patriotically 


N interesting resumé of the work that 
the MacDowell Club of Conneaut, 
Ohio, is doing has been given MUSICAL 
AMERICA by Mrs. Irene B. Smith, its 
president. Mrs. Smith writes: 

“One of the new ideas adopted this 
year by the MacDowell Club is a study 
of Musical History, conducted by two 
members of the club—both piano teach- 
ers—Emily Brown has charge of the 
study for the first three months and Mrs. 
Hathaway the last three, each one con- 
ducting it according to her own idea and 
with the assistance of as many of the 
club members as she sees fit to call upon. 
This is given with the regular program 
at each monthly meeting. We have seven 
meetings throughout the year, with a 
children’s program; that is, a program 
given by all the children of the members 
and patronesses of the club—they are 
from 5 to 12 years of age and are as- 
sisted by the younger members of the 
club. ; 

“This program comes the first Friday 
in December. All parents are invited 
and no child outside of the club is al- 
lowed to perform. We hope in this way 
to encourage children to study, for it is a 
great treat to them to be able to appear 
in the MacDowell Club. Aside from the 
regular work of the year we are also 
“doing our bit.” 

When it was learned that the Conneaut 
Auxiliary of the Red Cross needed funds 
for the Conneaut soldier boys’ Christmas 
we offered to give a concert, pay all the 
expenses, take up a silver offering and 
turn it over to the fund. We gave this 
concert Friday, Nov. 30. It was all ar- 
ranged and gotten up in four weeks. We 
had two very good choruses, both new, 
fifteen ladies in the chorus. . 

“The club gave $100 to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association on Nov. 17, 1916. 
Mrs. MacDowell gave her recital here at 
that time, and I am in receipt of a letter 
from her now asking for a benefit for 
the fitting out of the Colony Buildings 




















Mrs. Irene B. Smith, President Conneaut 
MacDowell Club 


at Peterborough, N. H., and perhaps six 
of the studios for a convalescent home 
for wounded and ill soldiers in the spring. 
I am very sure that the MacDowell Club 
of Conneaut will “do its bit” in regard to 
this a little later on. We are very anxious 
to give a sacred concert, and im this way 
we may be able to help this cause. 

“Our membership is now 42, the limit 
is 50. Our patroness list 25, the limit 50 
—more coming all the time.” 





George Harris, Jr., Sings for French 
Sailors at Brooklyn Navy Yard 


George Harris, Jr., is giving a great 
many recitals for the soldiers and sailors 
who find themselves around New York 
at the present time. One of his most 
enthusiastic and appreciative audiences 
gathered recently on a receiving ship in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. It was com- 
posed large of French sailors from a 
man-o’-war lying in the harbor. For 








“Mr. Powell played with under- 
standing and emotion. He subordinated 
his art to the thought of the composer and re- 
sisted temptation to make a parade of difficul- 
ties. His audience was large and 
manifestly well pleased with a pro- 
gram which was excellently ar- 
ranged to furnish wariety.’’—New York 
Sun. : 

“Mr. Powell played them all with 
intense devotion and conviction—bis 
essay was not needed to establish his love and 
admiration for the music. For the ‘Humor- 
esques,’ especially, he adopted an intimate and 
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Duplicates his last season’s triumph in 
an All-Schumann Program. 


N. B.—Mr. Powell will be available for a few more dates in the Southwest 
(Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana) in February. 
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of the day” — 


New York Evening 
Post 


intensive style that admirably suited the char- 
acter of the music.’’—New York Times. 

“Mr. Powell’s beauty of touch, his 
virility and execution, gave to the num- 
bers on yesterday’s program the spontaneous 
life which is theirs by right. It was alto- 
gether an informing and in many 
respects illuminating recital.”—New 
York Evening Mail. 

“Mr. Powell, who has now taken a 
deserved peace in the ranks of our 
concert pianists, played it with suavity, 
poise and at times with brilllancy.”’—New 
York Tribune. 














San Francisco “Pred “Praises 


A California Suite 5» Frederick Jacobi 
Played by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, Conductor, on Dec. 6 and 9 


Redfern Mason in San Francisco Examiner 


Fred Jacobi’s “‘California’’ Suite is born 
of the soil. 

“Dolores” is an elegy and, though the 
shortest of the movements, one of the 
most charming. The concluding number, 
‘“‘Easter Sunday at Santa Barbara,” shows 
the composer architecturally, if the term 
may be used of music, at his best. The 


ideal of the ecclesiastical beginnings of 
California and the composer’s dream of 


the California that is to be are woven 
together in a tonal tapestry that is struc- 
turally interesting and full of poetry. 

Mr. Jacobi is in his impressionist stage; 
but he has the formal 
though | 
sacrifices contour to color. 


like to see him move hereafter. 


sense as well, 
think he sometimes willingly 
it is along the 
line of formal development that | should 


The suite appeals to the imagination; it 
gives the ruminative side of our being 
something to feed on, and | hope we shall 
soon hear it repeated. 


Walter Anthony in San Francisco Chronicle 


“A California Suite,’”’ it seems to me, 
marks a big advance in the attainments of 
Jacobi over his first suite, which was a 
programmatic presentation of the “Pied 
Piper’ legend. 

Certain qualities in Jacobi’s art stand 
out prominently, and the last to be re- 
vealed shall be the first to be mentioned. 
it is a capacity to handle the forces of a 
big orchestra, to the end that a towering 
climax of tone be built up—not roughly, in 
blasts, but carefully, cumulatively and 
with an intimate feeling for the timbre of 


these men Mr. Harris’s program was 
largely composed of French songs. Later 
they asked him for an English group as 
well, as they said that they were trying 
to learn English. In January Mr. Har- 
ris will give a recital at the Y. M. C. A. 
hall at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J., 
where his auditors will be men of the 
new National Army. 


CONTRALTO AND TENOR SCORE 





Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe Appear 
in Des Moines Concert 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, and Calvin 
Coxe, tenor, were among the soloists 
heard in a benefit concert given under 
the auspices of “The Capitol,” in Uni- 
versity Church at Des Moines, Iowa, on 
Nov. 30. The program was one of high 
musical worth. Miss Ellerman sang 
with splendid interpretation Thomas’s 
“My Heart Is Weary” from “Nade- 
shda,” disclosing a contralto voice of 
marked beauty. 

Mr. Coxe scored a success through his 
effective delivery of “Sound the Alarm” 
from “Judas Maccabeus.” His warm 
tenor afforded genuine pleasure to the 
large audience in attendance. Both gifted 
artists appeared later in an effectively 
rendered duet, “Home to Our Moun- 
tains” from “Trovatore.” Other noted 
soloists who appeared upon the same 
program, earning enthusiastic applause, 
included Marie de Kyzer, the popular 
American soprano, and Mary Colgan, the 
talented violinist. The concert closed 
with Dr. M. L. Bartlett’s “Stand by the 
Flag,” sung stirringly in ensemble. The 
proceeds will be used to provide Edison 
phonographs for the soldiers at Camp 
Dodge. 


André Benoist Writes “Freeman’s 
Hymn” 

André Benoist, for several years ac- 
companist for Albert Spalding, the vio- 
linist, who is now serving with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces in France, has 
written a new war-time song entitled 
“The Freeman’s Hymn.” Mr. Benoist 
wrote both the words and music, and the 
new song, which is published by Carl 
Fischer, has met with quick favor. It is 
being extensively used at the various 
training camps throughout the country, 
as well as by many of the community 
singing organizations. 
Albert Spalding Earns Commission as a 
First Lieutenant 


A cablegram has just been received 
from Albert Spalding, the violinist, who 
is serving with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France, stating that 
he has just received a commission and 
is now a first lieutenant. Mr. Spalding 
enlisted last June as a private soldier 
in the Aviation Corps of the Signal Serv- 
ice. He canceled his entire concert tour 
for the present season and sailed from 
an American port about the middle of 
last September. 





Chicago Hears Recital of Compositions 
by Count Wachmeister 


CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 15.—Count Axel 
Raoul Wachmeister, the Swedish com- 
poser, gave a recital of his own composi- 
tions in the concert hall of the Swedish 
Club on Dec. 6. Count Wachmeister had 
the assistance of Hans Hess, ’cellist; 
Gustaf Holmquist and Marie Sidenius 
Zendt. There was an appreciative audi- 
ence of good size. The interesting pro- 
gram opened with a sonata for ’cello and 
piano and was followed by groups of 
songs, also several numbers for the ’cello 
and piano. Count Wachmeister has com- 
pleted a new chorus for men’s voices with 
piano accompaniment, which has just 
been published by the John Church Com- 


pany. 


the various instruments to make the cres- 
cendo graduate in dynamics to the point 
of a crashing climax. 
last movement of the suite and styled, 
‘‘Easter Sunday at Santa Barbara.” 


This he does in his 


‘*Dolores,” in this respect was better— 


the best of the four movements, | thought, 
and ‘‘Fiesta in Monterey’’ the most dra- 
matic and colorful. 
the ’cello and violin section in the fourth 
number of the suite was a delightful fea- 
ture of that number. 


Clever handling of 


Walter Bodin in San Francisco Bulletin 


The premiere was a rare success. He is 


only 26, this San Francisco youth whose 
works are already taking him within the 
shadow of fame. 


There’s newness in Jacobi’s work. 





“TREE OF LIGHT” PROGRAM 





New York Community Chorus An- 
nounces Plans for Winter Season 


Arthur Farwell, who has been fre- 
re-elected president of the New York 
Community Chorus, has announced the 
winter program. 

The series of patriotic song rallies 
which have been held under the auspices 
of the Community Chorus were econ- 
cluded on Sunday evening, Dec. 16, when 
the massed bands of the Seventy-seventh 
Division of Camp Upton participated. 
On Sunday night, Dec. 9, the evening 
was given to mass singing, in accordance 
with the plan of the National Depart- 
ment of Education at Washington to 
make the day “Community Song Day.” 

The Community Chorus will hold its 
Christmas singing on the night of 
Wednesday, Dec. 26, at the “Tree of 
Light,” in Madison Square, if the 
weather permits. Christmas carols and 
patriotic songs will make up this pro- 
gram. 

Beginning with Dec. 23, the chorus will 
start regular Sunday night four-part 
singing at some convenient location, 


which is now being selected by the 
Poard of Directors. Speaking of this 
Mr. Farwell said, “True community 
singing and consequently all the 


power and the good that come from it, 
rests necessarily upon the sure founda- 
tion of regular four-part choral singing. 
Our power has arisen from this in the 
past and must arise from it in the future. 
The only way that the original aims and 
inspirations of the chorus can be real- 
ized is through absolute and unswerving 
loyalty to this ideal.” 
Oberlin Hears Edgar Schofield in Christ- 
mas Performance of “Messiah” 
Edgar Schofield was hurriedly called 
from New York to Oberlin, Ohio, to take 
the bass part in the Christmas perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” on Dec. 13. Allan 
Hinckley had been engaged for the réle, 
but he found himse}f indisposed two days 
before and quick interchange of wires 
between the Oberlin University author- 
ities and Mr. Schofield’s managers, John 
W. Frothingham, Inc., started him for 
the Ohio city on the next train. 


Owing to the splendid impression made 
by Marie Sundelius at the last Evans- 
ton Festival, where she appeared in 
Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade,” she has 
been re-engaged for the coming festival, 
when she will create the soprano réle in 
“Ave Jesu,” the new work by David 
Stanley Smith of Yale, which is slated 
for a first performance then. 
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LEO ORNSTEIN—having 
played 20 dates on the 
Pacific Coast, instead of 7, 
for which he was engaged, 
is now on his way east, 
and will give HIS FIRST 
NEW YORK RECITAL 
OF THE SEASON at 


Aeolian Hall, on January 
15th, at 3 p.m. 


For dates etc. apply to— 


M. H. HANSON, 
437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Knabe Piano Used 
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Singers—The 
‘Third Power’ 








Method of “Reinforcing Tone” 
the Hallmark of the Singer 


Vocalists Divided Into Three Cia ee to Their Man- 
ner of Filling Initial Tone—‘‘Physical’’ 
“Reinforcement of Inflation and of the 


"The “Soulful Singer”’ 


( Excerpts from ‘‘A Revelation to the Vocal World’’) 
By EDMUND J. MYER 


and ‘“‘Mental’”’ 














HERE are three kinds or Classes of 
singers. There are many varieties 
or variations of each kind. Each variety 
is directly the result of the way in which 
the initial tone, the tone made by the 
vocal cords, is filled or reinforced. Every 
tone sung by the human voice is a rein- 
forced sound. The tone made by the 
vocal cords of themselves would be like 
the tone of a piano string without the 
sounding board, or the violin string with- 
out the box of the instrument. 
There are four direct or definite ways 


to reinforce tone. Many singers, in 
fact, most singers use several of these 
ways at the same time. But the dom- 
inating force or influence always deter- 
mines the color or quality of the voice. 

First, physically reinforced tone, the 
common way, the prevailing way. The 
way that develops the “physical singer.” 
The physical singer always belongs to 
the lowest order of singers. He is the 
singer who knows nothing but physical 
energy, who knows nothing of the inner, 
the higher nature, the nature of the real 
singer. Result—sound only, sound that 
aside from words and music means noth- 
ing. When the physical force dominates 
the tone the voice is common, uninterest- 
ing; it has, as a rule, no variety. As 


some one has said, physical singers are 
just “one-stop singers.” 


The Mental Singer 


Second, the mentally reinforced tone 
or the tone that is the result of a dom- 
inating mental power or influence. Un- 
der these conditions we have the “mental 
singer.” The result is often a_ keen, 
clear tone but usually without much feel- 
ing or emotional power. The mental 
singer is of a much higher order than 
the physical singer and next in numbers. 
He is the singer who analyzes, who works 
out everything in detail; the singer who 
compels all other forces to become the 
servant of the will. It is true that the 
singer must know how to think and what 
to think, but when the mental dominates 
all other forces then, as a rule, the voice 
is assertive, but not impelling or mov- 
ing. Mental singers, when they have 
voice, are often quite successful. The 
public hears and knows so little of the 
real thing. 

Third, the reinforcement of inflation, 
the added resonance of air in vibration in 
the inflated cavities due to correct form 
and adjustment. Here the result is free, 
flowing, spontaneous tone, the tone that 
is always the result of correct form and 
adjustment, which means absolute auto- 
matic breath control. This is the true 
physical and technical reinforcement, 


the reinforcement that is the result of 
poise of equal pressure and resistance. 
Fourth, the reinforcement of the 
“third power,” the emotional nature, the 
real power of the singer, the force or 
power which, next to unusual or won- 
derful voice, is Nature’s greatest gift to 
the singer. The third power is a power 
of great variety and many fascinations. 
The singer who has command of this 
power need never be a “one-stop singer.’ 
Through the reinforcing influence of this 
power, the singer develops the tone that 
wins, the tone that moves the world. 


The Highest Type of Singer 


The singer who has mastered the third 
and fourth reinforcing power here given 
and who is dominated by them is known 
as the “emotional or soulful singer.” He 
is the singer who sings with body, mind 
and soul; the singer who is_ properly 
trained physically, mentally and emotion- 
ally; the singer who develops co-ordinate- 
ly all the forces which Nature has given 
him to sing with, until the inner, the 


higher nature, the real singer predom- 
inates and induces the physical to re 
spond naturally and automatically to 
thought and feeling. It is from this type 
only that the few great singers of the 
world come. 

There are many singers who know and 
feel the true emotional power, the God- 
given power; many who have the rea! 
thing, but owing to their training—their 
artificial training—never arrive.  Be- 
cause of this artificial training, they are 
never able to reveal their true singing 
nature to the public. 

It is remarkable how the study and 
mastery of the third and fourth rein- 
forcing powers here given change not 
only the color and quality of the voice, 
but the entire nature of the singer as 
well. They change the singer in every 
way; they even develop a more definite, a 
more natural physical application and 
control; they make the singer think and 
feel differently and thereby develop the 
inner, the higher, the real singing 
nature. 





TO DEMAND MUSIC CREDITS 





Topeka Musicians Form Committee to 
Get Recognition from Schools 


ToPEKA, KAN., Dec. 4.—A movement 
has been launched by Topeka musicians 
designed to secure the approval of the 
Board of Education to the plan to grant 
credit for music work done outside the 
high and grade schools toward the re- 
quired credit for graduation. Petitions 
urging that this action be taken are be- 
ing circulated. 

Mrs. E. D. Clithero started the peti- 
tions, which have met with favor of many 
prominent musicians, including Mrs. 
George W. Parkhurst, Mrs. George Allen 
and Hugh Dickerson of the Washburn 
Conservatory. At present one-fourth 
credit is allowed in the high school for 
one hour’s work a day in music and one- 
half credit is allowed for two hours. By 
a systematic arrangement teachers, stu- 
dents and parents keep close account of 
practice work done at home each week 


and report is made to the school auth¢cri 
ties. 

At a meeting of the executive board of 
the Women’s Ciub Mrs. Clithero pre 
sented the matter of full music credit. 
A committee was appointed to investi 
gate the situation. It was pointed out 
that if such an agreement was made tne 
patrons should have the right to demand 
a music certificate from the teachers 
from whose studios credit is accepted. 
Already such a rule is observed by the 
high school authorities, who recognize 
only those teachers who are granted a 
certificate by the State Music Teachers’ 
Association. Seventy-five students in the 
high school are receiving credit this term 
for music taken outside of high school. 
There are fifty music teachers in Topeka 
who are recognized by the high school 
authorities. ep 





The singing of Orrin Bastedo, the 
American baritone, won much favor at 
the recent musicale given for the Little 
Mothers’ Aid Association of New York. 





PHILADELPHIAS 


PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 











MAESTRO 


arTuRO PPAPALARDO 


Vocal Teacher and 
Maker of Singers 


Recognized here and abroad. Former 
Musical Director and Teacher of Famous 
Singers now or formerly with the different 
Opera Houses in America and Abroad. 
Pupils are taught from the beginning to 
the final preparation for the Operatic 
Stage or Concert Platform, including lan- 
guages. 
Studio: Presser Building 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


WASSILI LEPS 


Conductor 


Opera—Symphony—Oratorio 
The Powelton Apeetenente 

















DOROTHY JOHNSTONE-BASELER > 


HARPIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Estey Building, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


FLORA BRADLEY _ 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Women’s Voices) 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. = for Circular 


PHILIP WARREN COOKE 


TENOR 
52 Estey Hall 


DAVID E. CROZIER 


PIANO AND ORGAN 
Studio: Baker ne’ 
1520 Chestnut St 


GERTRUDE DOHMEN 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals—Instruction 
2410 W. Norris St. 


ALTON K. DOUGHERTY 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Eatey Ball, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


F. EDMUND EDMUNDS 


VOICE 
1714 Chestnut Street 


MORITZ EMERY 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 1530 Walnut St. 


MAY FARLEY 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL—CONCERT—ORATORIO 
556 E. Leverington Ave. 


GERTRUDE HAYDEN FERNLEY 


SOPRANO, INSTRUCTOR IN VOICE AND 
































TEACHERS’ COURSE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLWORK ~* 


College of Music, 16th & Sansom Sta. 


THE WILLIAM HATTON GREEN 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Leschetizky Principles. Progressive Seriex 
1714 Chestnut Street 





SCHMIDT 


EMIL WILLIAM A., 
Violates” Violoncellist 





Philadelphia "Deiinenie 


Concerts, Recitals, Ensemble and Teaching 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


TENOR AND HENRY GURNEY 
of Old Italian School of Singing 


Zechwer-Hahn Phila. Musical Academy 
1617 Spruce St. 








FLORENCE HAENLE 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
327 North Lawrence St. 


EDITH WALTON HAMLIN 


Certified Teacher of 
The Dusting System and Progressive Series 
: PIANO—NORMAL TRAINING 
1600 Master Street 


WILLIAM F. HAPPICH 


VIOLIN, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, BTC. 
1520 Chestnut St. 


R. ERNST HARTMANN 
PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT AND 
ORCHESTRATION 
Studio: Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. 














HENRY HOTZ 


BASSO 
1710 Chestnut Street 





- HYPERION SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 


FRANKLIN EB. CRESSON, DIRECTOR 
All Branches: 1714 Chestnut St. 





JOHN MYRON JOLLS 


Studios: 308-10 Presser Building, 1714 Chestnut Street 


Bell phone Spruce 608 





ABBIE R. KEELY 


SOPRANO— INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnat St. 


C. ARTHUR KENNEDY 


VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: Presser Bldg. +» 1714 Chestnat St. 


KINDER ORGAN SCHOOL | 


Send for Prospectus 
217 S. 20th Street 











H. S. KIRKLAND 


TEACHER OF SINGING “ 

Author of ‘‘Expression in Singing.’’ “One of the 
best of recent works on the Art. 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St. 


W. PALMER HOXIE 


ITALIAN ART OF SINGING CORRECTLY 
TAUGHT 


J. W. F. LEMAN 
VIOLIN, THEORY and CONDUCTING 
Member Philadelphia Orchestra 
Studio: 410 Fuller Bidg., 10 S. 18th St. 


Christensen Schools of Popular Music 


Popular music taught thoroughly in all its branches 
Booklet sent upon request 
Three Schools 
1520 Chestnut St. 
1412 W. Venango St. 
1320 Tasker St. 





Phone Spruce 967 
Phone Tioga 3261 
Phone Dickinson 3704R. 


ADELAIDE RUSSELL LANE 


SOPRANO AND VOCAL TBACHER 
Phila. Representative of the famous Mme. Frida Ash- 
forth of New York. 127 South 46th St. 


FREDERIC F. LEONARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1619 Chonte at Street 


D. B. H. MACAULEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1714 Chestnut St. 


EDITH MAHON 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
1806 Chestnut St. 


ROLLO MAITLAND 


CHURCH—THEATRE—CONCERT ORGANIST 
1632 North Redfield St. 

















MARGARET MARIE MARSHALL 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO SOPRANO 
Organist, Director, St. Francis de Sales, R. C. Church 
2126 Vine St. 








FREDERICK MAXSON GONCERT 


URGANIST, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILA. 
17th Street, above Walnut 
Organ lessons given on Three Manual Electric Organ 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recita} 
Management: Calvin Franklin, 1543 Ruan St. 








New com- 


positions vy NICOLA A. MONTANI 


H. W. Gray Co., 2 W. 45tb St., N. ¥. 
‘The Bells’’ Cantata for women’s voices. **Scenes 
de Ballet’’ Piano (also Orchestra). ‘‘Invitation" 
Concert Aria Soprano or Tenor. 


MARY MILLER MOUNT 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 

: RECITALS—CONCHERTS 

407 Presser Bldg. Tel. 


MAY PORTER 


CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
ORGANIST AND COACH 
4952 Hazel Ave. 


THADDEUS RICH 


VIOLINIST 
CONCERT MASTER 
Philadelphia Orchestra 





Woodland 463 











PHILLIPS JENKINS 1520 Chest- 


SING- 
ING MRS. nut Street 


Teaeher of successful artists, wnt | Vivienne 
Segal, ‘‘Blue Paradise,’’ Adele Hassan nly Girl,” 
Barbara Schaefer, Hammerstein and Dippel Cos., This 
Season, Boston Grand Opera Co., Kathryn McGinley. 
Symphony Orchestra, Concerts, Hilda Pentland, 
‘Love O’ Mike,’’ Kathryn Martin, Effie Marcus, 
"Gypsy Love.’’ Kath. Wilen, Little Caruso Concert Co 


AGNES REIFSNYDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assisted by 


MARGUERITE SIBLEY 


THACHER OF SIGHT SINGING 
(Graduate: Zobanaky School) 
Studios: Fuller Bldzg., 10 So. 18th St. 


KATHERINE ROSENKRANZ 


CONTRALTO—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 











KARL SCHNEIDER ana Assistants 


THE ART OF SINGING 
meet Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
1705 Chestnut Street j 


W. WARREN SHAW 


VOICE 
Author of ‘‘The Lost Vocal Art’’ 
Studio: 47 South 17th St. 


MAUDE SPROULE 


CONTRALTO 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


ADELE SUTOR 


PIANO 
Department of Music for Public Schools 
BURTON T. SCALES 
Booklet on request, 10 So. 18th St. 


M. B. SWAAB 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Fuller Bldg., 10 South 18th Street 
(Saturday Afternoons only) 


HUBERT SYNNESTVEDT, A.A.G.O. 
TBACHER OF THEORY AND PIANO 
Pieces ek pdb 


PAUL VOLKMANN 


TENOR—Late Aborn Opera Co., also Phila. Orchestra 
Fourth Senses, Leps Symphony Orchestra 
10 So. 18th St. 


LEWIS ALEX. WADLOW 


ORGAN INSTRUCTION AND CHOIR 
TRAINING 
St. Mark’s Church, 16th and Locust Sts 


CHARLES WESTEL 


PIANIST 
Lectures, Class and Private Instruction 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


P. LYMAN WHEELER 





























Concerts, 





CHORALY CoN OCTING 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 
1617 Spruce St. 
Eminent Faculty; Modern Equipment 
Chariton Lewis Morphy. Managing Director 





Address : 
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COMMUNITY SINGING WINS MISSOULA 





Head of University School of 
Music Leading the People 


in Song 
ISSOULA, MONT., Dec. 12.—The 
“community singing idea” has 


finally taken possession of Missoula. The 
second great community sing, held in 
the Missoula Theater a fortnight ago, 
proved that Missoula people like to 
express their feelings in song. An 
audience that filled the theater, and that 
was too large by 500 persons for the 
building, joined in singing folk-songs 
and the new “hiking” songs of the army 
camps. 

Under the leadership of De Loss 
Smith, head of the School of Music of 
the University of Montana, men, women 
and children of all ranks and opinions 
joined in a two-hour sing that was a 
revelation to those who have not pre- 
viously learned the inspirational force 
of group singing. 

The Missoula Band accompanied the 
singing, and the University Glee Club 
made its initial appearance of the sea- 
son in a spirited group of martial songs. 

Already the need for a larger build- 
ing in which to house the community 
singing activities has become apparent 
and a movement is on foot to erect a 
large Municipal Auditorium. ° 

The University Music School, that 
numbers in its faculty Cecil Burleigh, 








Faculty Members of the University of 


Montana School of Music, Left to 
Right, E. Orlo Bangs, De Loss Smith 
and Cecil Burleigh 


composer, has already outgrown its ac- 
commodations and is looking about for 
new quarters. The school endeavors to 
bring several fine attractions to Mis- 
soula each year. Last winter it was 
the New York Symphony Orchestra and 
Efrem Zimbalist, and this year it will 
have the Boston Opera Company in a 
short season. 








HANS BARTH’S RECITAL 





Young Pianist Makes Second New York 
Appearance at the Princess 


Hans Barth, the young pianist, who 
created a favorable impression at his 
local début some weeks past, gave an- 
other recital at the Princess Theater 
on Dec. 2 and again demonstrated the 
possession of very worthy qualities, 
technical and musical. He did not 
make the most favorable disclosure of 
his talents in the first part of his pro- 
gram, however, which contained a Scar- 
latti gigue, Schumann’s F Sharp “Ro- 
mance” and the same composer’s to in- 
frequently played Toccata. The Scar- 
latti number lacked delicacy, the ‘“Ro- 
mance” poetic sentiment, while his tech- 
nically dexterous presentation of the 
Toccata suffered from a good deal of 
rudeness and hard tone. In a number of 
other works by Chopin, Poldini, Rach- 
maninoff, Liszt and himself Mr. Barth 
was heard to decidedly better eas. 

/, A 





Musical Art Society of Watertown, 
N. Y., Gives Excellent Initial Concert 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Dec. 5.—The first 
concert of the Musical Society, under 
the direction of Brainard H. Treadwell, 
was given last evening in the High 
School Auditorium. The choral numbers 
included the “Bridal Chorus” from 
Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” Jensen’s can- 
tata, “The Feast of Adonis,” and Bruch’s 
“Fair Ellen.” The work of the chorus 
under Mr. Treadwell’s baton was praise- 
worthy; the incidental solos in the Jen- 
sen work were done by Genevieve Rogers, 
soprano, and Noel Burns, tenor, Water- 
town singers who distinguished them- 
selves on this occasion, as did the Misses 
Allen and Galleciez, soprano and cdn- 
tralto, who sang the trio with Miss 
Rogers in this work. In “Fair Ellen,” 
Mrs. George Schuster, soprano, and 


Charles A. Winslow, baritone, sang the 
solo parts ably. The orchestra, aug- 
ment by players from New York, played 
pieces by Edward German, Lemare, E}l- 
gar and Grainger. Ella Robinson as- 
sisted at the. piano. 





Leginska Delights Washington Audience 
in Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—As the 
fourth concert of the Ten Star Series, 
T. Arthur Smith presented Ethel Legin- 
ska, pianist, in a program of composi- 
tions not often heard on the concert 
stage, as well as old favorites that al- 
ways delight. Exquisite technique, beau- 
tiful tone coloring, a striking mastery of 
the use of lights and shades in volume 
and tone, and a power that held her audi- 
ence captive at all times were the out- 
standing characteristics of Leginska’s 
playing. The Sonata in B Minor, Liszt; 
“Mazeppa,” Liszt; “Islamey,” Balakirew; 
Sonata in D Minor, Domenico Paradies, 
were the important numbers on the pro- 
gram. Mme. Leginska was enthusias- 
tically received and responded several] 
times to encores. W. H. 





Yvonne de Tréville Returns from Tour 
of Eastern Canada Cities 


Yvonne de Tréville, coloratura  so- 
prano, has returned to New York from 
a tour of the principal Eastern Canada 
cities and will resume her concert tour 
after the first of January. Her many 
re-engagements will necessitate a spring 
tour of Canadian cities. 





Edgar Schofield Scores in Cincinnati 
Début 


Edgar Schofield, the New York bass- 
baritone, made a highly successful ap- 
——— in Cincinnati on Dec. 6, when 
e was soloist with the Orpheus Club at 
the opening concert of its twenty-sixth 
season. It is announced by John W. 
Frothingham, Inc., that Mr. Schofield 


has been engaged to sing the bass part 
in “Caractacus” on the opening night of 
the North Shore Festival at Evanston, 
lil., next May. Other soloists engaged 
for this performance of the Elgar work 
include Mme. Sundelius, Paul Althouse 
and Arthur Middleton. 


Many Concerts Given at Educational 
Alliance Auditorium 


Many interesting recital have been 
given recently at the Educational Alli- 
ance Auditorium, New York. Pupils of 
Sergei Klibansky were heard on Nov. 14, 
including Louise Keppel, Martha Hoyt, 
Charlotte Hamilton, Gilbert Wilson, 
Frances East, Stassio Berini and Lotta 
Madden. On Nov. 21 Mary Cantor, pi- 
anist; Zadie Eckstein, soprano, and Sam 
Sherman, violinist, appeared. On Nov. 9 
and 25 Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, soprano, 
accompanied by Umberto Martucci and 
Eleanor Foster, and James J. Moylan, 
pianist, were heard, and on Nov. 238, 
Adelaide Merril, pianist, gave a recital. 
Mme. Roza Zamels-Harris, violinist; 
Mrs. George Adler, soprano, and Mrs. 
George Harris, a concert, on Dec. 2. 


Marie Delano, Boston Vocal Teacher, 
Has Active Season 


Boston, Dec. 1.—Mme. Marie Delano, 
the well-known voice teacher of this city, 
is enjoying one of the busiest seasons 
of teaching that she has ever had. The 
guest recitals which she conducts for 
her pupils and which have been a suc- 
cessful feature with the classes have 
been resumed, at which many promising 
pupils have been heard. Among the 
latter is Sue Fuller, a coloratura so- 
prano, who has won praise in recent 
Red Cross benefit concerts, where she 
has sung Italian songs in costume. 

W. H. L. 





Westel Ensemble to Be Heard in Many 
Cities This Year 


Among the new organizations of the 
season the Westel Ensemble has met with 
flattering success and many appearances 
are scheduled for the coming winter. The 
Ensemble members are Charles Westel, 
an accomplished pianist who has long 
been identified with important musical 
activities of Philadelphia; Loda Goforth, 
a lyric and dramatic soprano; Isidor 
Schweidel, violinist, and Flavius Lutz, 
organist and accompanist. M. Mayor, 
manager of the Ensemble, has arranged 
engagements through Pennsylvania, the 
Middle West and Southern States. 





Zoellners Making 1 Many Appearances in 
the East 


The Zoellner quartet is playing many 
dates in the East this season in addition 
to its numerous concert engagements 
through the country. The Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences has engaged 
them for two recitals on the evenings of 
Dec. 17 and Jan. 3. They give their 
New York concert at the Princess The- 
ater on Jan. 6. Among their other East- 
ern dates are Philadelphia, Erie, Pa.; 
Boston, Lawrenceville, N. J.; Red Bank, 
N. J.; Geneseo, N. Y.; Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., and Briarcliff, N. Y. 


Give Joint Recital in Lockport, N. Y. 


Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 13.—Irma 
Bartholomew, soprano, and_ Robert 
Bartholomew, tenor, gave a concert be- 
fore an audience of 600 in the High 
School Auditorium on the evening of 
Dec. 7. A feature of the concert was 
“The Song of the Allies,” sung by Mr. 
Bartholomew. Both singers were re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. Mrs. C. 
Albert Rogers was accompanist. 
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NOTE SPLENDID ADVANCE 
IN MR. GIORNI’S PIANISM 


Artist Shows Great Improvement Over 
Last Season in Recital—At Best 
in More Modern Works 
Aurelio Giorni, Pianist. 
Hall, Afternoon, 
gram: 





Recital, Aeolian 
Dec. 13. The Pro- 


Two Preludes and Fugues from “The 
Well-Tempered Clavichord,”’ Bach; So- 
nata in A Flat, Op. 26, Beethoven; “Bar- 
carole,” Etude, F' Major, “Scherzo,” E 
Major, Chopin; “Romanza,” Sibelius; 

mpromptu,’ 70 n Sinding ; 
‘“Tmy atu,” “Gobelin,” Sindin 
Aria,” A. Giorni; ai { Major, 
A 1. ¢ Polonaise, E M 
Liszt. 


When Mr. Giorni appeared at AXolian 
Ilall last season there was difference of 
opinion with regard to his ability. To- 
day there can be none, for he has made 
remarkably long strides ahead in one 
year. The distinguishing characteristic 
of his playing is a beautiful tone and, 
like a true artist, he has the defects of 
his good qualities, for this same lovely 
tone occasionally became over-sweet. 

The B Flat Minor Fugue was taken 
too slowly and was sentimental in char. 
acter, but the Andante of the Sonata was 
beautifully played. 

Mr. Giorni did his best work with his 
Chopin. The “Barcarole” was a deli- 
cious bit of playing and the Etude was 
presented with clean-cut technique and 
good thematic differentiation. The un- 
familiar Scherzo was also well done and 
won the artist much applause, to which 
he responded with an encore. The mod- 
ern group was played with taste and 
most of the numbers were given generous 
applause. Sinding’s “Gobelin” had to be 
repeated. 

Mr. Giorni’s playing commends itself 
particularly for its dignity and just bal- 
ance. J. A. H. 





Anderson Scores in Scottish 


Highlanders’ Concert 


An interesting concert was given by 
the New York Scottish Highlanders’ 
Pipe and Drum Band for the benefit of 
Scotch soldiers blinded in the war, in 
the Imperial Hotel, Brooklyn, Dec. 7. 
Glescha Nichols, contralto, and Grace 
Anderson, pianist, were the featured art- 
ists. Mrs. Anderson gave splendid and 
skilful support to a group of Scotch bal- 
lads, excellently sung by Miss Nichols. 
Miss Anderson has worked continually 
with May Peterson, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, since her arrival in the 
United States. Elsa Reed is another 
artist from Miss Anderson’s studio. 


Grace 





Mrs. Edith Mahon Gives First Studio 


Musicale 


Mrs. Edith Mahon gave the first of a 
series of musicales at her studio on Sun- 
day, Dec. 2. Sascha Jacobinoff played 
several violin numbers and those who 
sang were Mary Barrett, soprano; Dan- 
iel C. Donovan, tenor, and Arthur Jack- 
son, basso. Mrs. Mahon also participated 
in a successful recital with Mrs. Sydney 
E. Hutchinson, the gifted daughter of E. 
T. Stotesbury, "for the Y. M. C. A. branch 
of the Red Cross, realizing a substantial 
sum of money. 





Alexander Russell Gives Second Organ 
Recital at Wanamaker’s 


At his second recital at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York, on Fri- 
day, Dec. 7, in his “Princeton Series,” 
Alexander Russell presented a Fresco- 
baldi Prelude and Fugue, two Bach 
Choral-Preludes, a Martini Gavotte, Du- 
bois’s “Marriage Mass,” MacDowell’s “At 
an Old Trysting Place” and a Boell- 
mann Toccata. Mr. Russell played his 
program in his wonted musicianly man- 
ner and was heartily applauded. 





Russian Symphony Gives Concert in 
Poughkeepsie 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor, presented a pro- 
gram of Russian music at the Colling- 
wood Opera House last night. They 
opened with the symphonic suite, “She- 
herazade” of Rimsky-Korsakoff. Since 
the orchestra’s last appearance in 
Poughkeepsie, two years ago, they seem 
to have developed more solidity under 
their brilliance. The soloist of the eve- 
ning was Bernard Altschuler, brother of 
the conductor, who did excellent work in 
two numbers. Mr. Altschuler, the con- 
ductor, gave the audience the choice be- 
tween the “1812” of Tschaikowsky and 
Glazounoff’s arrangement of the Songs 
of the Allies. The latter was a 
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MISS ROBERTS AGAIN 
ADMIRED IN RECITAL 


Contralto Repeats Success of 
Last Year—Happiest in 
Lighter Moods 


Emma Roberts, Contralto. Recital, AXo- 
lian Hall, Afternoon, Dec. 11. . Accom- 
panist, Frank La Forge. The Program: 


Folk Songs of the Allies—“Come, My 
Dearest,” Serbian; “Buckwheat Cakes,” 
Russian; “Marianne,” French; “The 
Bells,” Belgian; “Barbara Allen,” Eng- 
lish; “The Maiden of Scilla,’ Italian; 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” American. 
“The Soldier’s Bride,” “God Took from 
Me Mine All,” Rachmaninoff; ‘Colom- 
bine,” Poldowski; “Les Trois Oiseaux,” 
César Cui; “La. Chanson du Tambour- 
ineur,” Weckerlin; “Carnaval,” Four- 
drain; “Dear Lad o’ Mine,” Branscombe; 
“Hidden Wounds,” La Forge; “My Heart 
Is a Lute,” Woodman; “Odalisque,” Car- 
penter; “Eapectancy,” La Forge. 





Whether or not Miss Roberts’s tech- 
nique furthers the accomplishment of 
the best purposes of vocalism, the intel- 
ligence and utter assurance which are 
her most conspicuous assets convey to 
her work a distinction and allurement 
that enable her to take hold upon the 
sympathies of her hearers. Of agree- 
able personality and presence, she knows 
well how to encompass the effects she 
seeks and to project them with reasonable 
certainty of result. Those who recalled 
her success of last year found no less 
to admire last week and her recital took 
on, several times during the afternoon, 
the character of an ovation. Among 
established singers of songs she seems 
already to have made for herself some- 
thing of a place, and her station should 


become more exalted in measure as her 
voice—more mezzo-soprano than con- 
tralto—loses a certain reediness it now 
shows, and takes on a greater roundness, 
a deeper color and an increase of power. 

Excepting for her folksongs, Miss 
Roberts was handicapped last week by 
an exceptionally stupid program. Yet 
she found it several times necessary to 
repeat numbers. To the expression of 
lighter moods she seemed best suited, 
the few of deeper emotional import that 
she essayed falling short of persuasive- 
ness. As Miss Roberts develops she will 
not fail to appreciate the comparative 
values of inner conviction and studied 
though diversified facial expression as 
interpretative factors. At present there 
is every reason to relish her musicianly 
phrasing, her perception of style and her 
general poise. 

Frank La Forge played her accom- 


paniments in characteristic manner. 
ms 8. F. 





National Opera Club Holds December 
Meeting 


The National Opera Club of America, 
Mme. Katharine ,Evans Von Klenner, 
founder and president, held its Decem- 
ber meeting in the ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, on the afternoon of 
Dec. 14. The guests of honor were Mme. 
Helen Stanley, the soprano, and Raoul 
Laparra, composer of the opera, “Hab- 
anera.” The afternoon was devoted to 
French music and a paper on the subject 
was read by Herwegh Von Ende, direc- 
tor of the Von Ende School of Music. 
Anna Bossetti sang a group of songs by 
Leroux, Hahn and Georges; Sergei Kot- 
larsky, violinist, accompanied by Flor- 
ence Pratt, offered solos by Chaminade 
and Vieuxtemps, and Orrin Bastedo, 
baritone, was heard in an aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade” and a .song by 
Goring-Thomas. Havrah Hubbard, as- 
sisted by Claude Gotthelf at the piano, 
gave an operalogue on “Carmen.” 


CLEVELAND GREETS 
TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Kunwald and Altschuler Forces 
Bring Soloists—Christine 
Miller in Recital 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 10.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, appeared on the Cleve- 
land Symphony course on Thursday eve- 
ning last, with Louis Graveure as soloist. 
Brahms’s First Symphony, conducted 
without score, was the principal orches- 
tral offering, lighter numbers being the 
Victor Herbert “Irish Rhapsody” and the 
Tschaikowsky “1812” Overture. Mr. 
Graveure produced a fine impression in 
two arias with orchestra, “Eri Tu” from 


“Ballo in Maschera” and Massenet’s “Vi- 

sion Fugitive,” singing as encores after 

the last, with Dr. Kunwald at the piano, 

César Franck’s “Le Nuit” and, in charm- 

ng. contrast, Koechelin’s “Une Tasse de 
1e,”” 

Christine Miller at a regular members’ 
concert of the Fortnightly Musical Club 
sang several patriotic songs—the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” in an especially 
effective way. Songs that were of in- 
terest were three by Fourdrain, the “Sai- 
lor’s Wife” by H. T. Burleigh, one by L. 
V. Saar and “The Indian Serenade” by 
Lieurence, which was repeated. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der Modest Altschuler, appeared in a 
concert at popular prices in Gray’s 
Armory, Sunday evening. Umberto Sor- 
rentino, the young Italian tenor, created 
a popular furore. Encore after encore 
was demanded. His musical voice and 
warm temperamental use of it made him 
a great favorite. Numbers with orches- 
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tra were an aria from “Tosca” and one 
from “Rigoletto.” The orchestra gave an 
all-Russian program, with the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Scheherazade” Suite as its 
most important number. 

Cleveland has been much interested in 
the singing contest instituted by the Co- 
lumbia Graphophone and the Scripps- 
McCrea Press Association. Four hun- 
dred Cleveland singers were heard in 
“preliminaries” and “semi-finals” by 
committees of the city’s leading musi- 
cians, and a jury of five consisting of 
Rachel Frease-Green, Fannie Snow 
Knowlton, J. Powell Jones, Homer Hatch 
and Wilson G. Smith decided upon the 
merits of the twelve last contestants be- 
fore an audience of 3000 at Gray’s 
Armory. 





Give Wilde’s “Florentine Tragedy” with 
Music by Floridia 


The Drama Committee of the Mac- 
Dowell Club of New York gave a per- 
formance of Oscar Wilde’s one-act play, 
“A Florentine Tragedy,” on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 27. The performance as a 
whole was under the direction of David 
Bispham, who enacted with much tragic 
force the part of Simone, while the part 
of Guido Bardi was splendidly played by 
Paul Leyssac. The women’s parts were 
effectively enacted by Mrs. Coburn and 
Mrs. Caffin. Pietro Floridia composed 
interesting incidental music, including a 
song which Mr. Bispham adapted from 
Boccaccio, and directed the performances. 
His instrumental forces included strings, 
piano and organ. 





Flatbush Community Chorus Organized 


The Flatbush Community Chorus held 
it first meeting at Public School No. 89, 
Brooklyn, on Thursday, Dec. 6. A perma- 
nent organization was effected and a 
committee on membership appointed. 
Under Ralph Grosvenor, who has ac- 
cepted the post of director, the chorus 
began its work. The new organization 
constitutes one of the activities of the 
Flatbush Community Center, which is 
affiliated with the People’s Institute of 
Brooklyn. Through the relations of the 
new chorus to the People’s Institute of 
Brooklyn, the former becomes a chapter 
of the Brooklyn Community Chorus. 





Festival Concert Given by Northfield 
Choral Society 


East NoRTHFIELD, MAss.—The seventh 
annual festival of the Northfield Choral 
Society was held recently in the Congre- 
gational Church. Nelson E. Coffin of 
Keene, N. H., conducted, and excerpts 
were given from “Elijah” and from sev- 
eral patriotic choruses. The _ soloists 
were Martha Atwood-Baker, soprano; 
Emma Ecker, contralto; Gwilym Miles, 
baritone, and Norman Arnold, tenor. 
The orchestra was under the leadership 
of Ronald Huxley. 





Thibaud Makes Washington Début as 
Soloist with Stokowski Forces 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 15.—T. Ar- 
thur Smith presented the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in its second concert of the 
season on Dec. 11, when Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist, made his initial bow to Wash- 
ington. He won immediate favor in his 
interpretation of the Lalo Concerto in 
IF’. Under the baton of Leopold Stokow- 
ski the orchestra gave a poetic presenta- 
tion of the Beethoven Symphony, No. 5. 
The orchestra also offered a collection 
of Lully compositions. W. Hz. 





Numerous Appearances in New Jersey 
on Mildred Dilling’s List 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, is enjoying 
an active season. She appeared in re- 
cital at the Englewood (N. J.) Women’s 
Club on Dec. 10, assisted by Valei'ie 
Deucher, in an effective program of mod- 
ern French music. Miss Deucher was 
heard in old English, French and Irish 
folk-songs, in costume, to the excellent 
accompaniments of Miss Dilling. Other 
appearances of Miss Dilling were at 
Camp Merritt, Tenafly, N. J., in the 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Dec. 11; New- 
ark, N. J., Dec. 14, and in New York, 
Dec. 18. 





Frederick Gunster Makes Fine Impres- 
sion in Recital for Detroit Club 


The Tuesday Musicale of Detroit, 
Mich., presented Frederick Gunster, 
tenor, in recital on Dec. 11 at the Hotel 
Statler. Mr. Gunster offered a well de- 
signed program, which he interpreted in 
exceedingly artistic fashion. The beauty 
of his vocal organ charmed the audi- 
ence. Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford played 
sympathetic accompaniments. 
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Kryl, Accomplished Young 


Pianist 


Marie 


Marie Kryl enjoys the distinction of 
being one of the youngest soloists who 
have appeared with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This pianist was solo- 
ist with this organization in six concerts 
on tour last year and at the regular pair 
of concerts on Dec. 21 and 22 in Orches- 
tra Hall, Chicago. Miss Kry]l is playing 
the Liszt E Flat Concerto. She has 
twenty piano concertos in her répertoire. 
When Conductor Frederick Stock tele- 
phoned to tell her that he had picked out 
Liszt and asked her to appear for re- 
hearsal, the artist had only a day in 
which to find the concerto and rehearse 
it. Mr. Stock was so satisfied with her 
work that he immediately engaged her 
to play the concerto with the orchestra. 
Marie Kryl] is the daughter of Bohumir 
Kryl, the bandmdster and cornetist. 





Conneaut MacDowells Give Concert for 
Soldiers’ Christmas Fund 


CONNEAUT, O., Dec. 7.—The Mac- 
Dowell Music Club gave a highly success- 
ful concert on Nov. 30 to defray the ex- 
penses of the Christmas cheer which is 
being sent _to the 150 Conneaut men in 
service in France. Those taking part in 
the excellent program presented were 
Mrs. Olmstead, Harold Puffer, George 
Watson, E. D. Williamson, Mrs. "McCray, 
Norman Murray, Emilie T. Brown, Char- 
lotte Campbell, Elwyn Stiles, Mildred 
Poole, Lloyd Heath, Carleton Davis, Mrs. 
Hathaway, Mrs. Kelley and Mrs. Smith. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” was led by 
K. W. Cowden. Frances Townsend Kel- 
ley was accompanist and Irene B. Smith 
directed the concert. 





Isolde Menges Wins Success in Canada 


Isolde Menges, violinist, appeared re- 
cently with great success in Hamilton, 
Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba. At 
the former place Miss Menges gave an 
afternoon concert for the children, who 
came in crowds to hear her. Her eve- 


ning concert was also well attended and 
Miss Menges won much applause for 
her artistic playing. At Winnipeg she 
appeared under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Glee Club for that organization’s 
Patriotic Fund. She was assisted in all 
three concerts by Eileen Beattie, pianist. 





Carol Concert in Terre 


Haute, Ind. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Dec. 8.—The So- 
ciety of Musical Art gave a concert of 
Christmas music on the evening of Dec. 
4 at the New Centenary Church. Sev- 
eral hundred operatives at local factories 
were invited and formed a highly appre- 
ciative audience. The program included 
many familiar carols which were sung 
by the Choral Society of the Indiana 
State Normal School and the Cham- 
inade Club. Organ solos were offered by 
Dean Armstrong and by Edna Coggswell 
Otis. An interesting feature of the con- 
cert was community singing led by the 
two choruses and accompanied by organ, 
piano and eight violins. L. E. A. 


Christmas 


Pierre (S. D.) Coliseum Dedicated with 
Program by South Dakotans 


PIERRE, S. D., Dec. 6.—A musical event 
notable in the history of South Dakota 
occurred at Sioux Falls recently, in con- 
nection with the annual convention of the 
South Dakota Educational Association, 
in which an all-South Dakota program 
was presented. Amy Ellerman, con- 
tralto; Cordelia Lee, violinist, and Hilda 
Smith, pianist, all natives of the State, 
appeared in concert. The event was the 
dedication of the new Coliseum and, in 
addition to more than 3000 teachers, over 
2000 citizens were in attendance. The 
program as a whole was brilliantly exe- 
cuted and the assembling of these mu- 
sicians for the first time in their native 
State aroused an enthusiasm surpassing 
anything the State has known. 








Organize Children’s Chorus in Saginaw 
to Aid Red Cross Work 


SAGINAW, MIcH., Dec. 1.—A _ great 
children’s chorus to combine Christmas 
celebrations with campaign work for the 
Red Cross has been started here by Red 
Cross workers. It is their plan to or- 
ganize a chorus of several hundred chil- 
dren, who will sing at a public mass 
meeting to open the Red Cross member- 
ship campaign and will on the Sunday 
evening before Christmas take part in 
a big demonstration. At a given time 
the children will come from their homes 
in all parts of the city to the “Tree of 
Light,” singing carols as they come. At 
the tree they will join in a concert and 
afterward will march about the city 
singing carols. Cc. 8. C. 





San Carlo Forces Appear for Troops in 
Camp Funston and Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., Dec. 17.—The San Carlo 


‘Opera Company opened its recent en- 


gagement at the Auditorium with Pon- 
chielli’s “Gioconda.” A feature of the 
occasion was the invitation extended to 
1000 soldiers. That number of seats was 
set apart for them and all were filled. 
The cast included Elizabeth Amsden as 
Gioconda, Stella Demette as Laura, 
Marta Melis as La Cieca, Manuel Sala- 
zar as Enzo and Joseph Royer as Bar- 
naba. Carloni Peroni conducted. On 
Dec. 12 and 13 the organization gave 
performances at Camp Funston exclu- 
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sively for the soldiers, the total attend- 
ance exceeding 6000. ‘The first perform- 
ance was a concert in which all the solo- 
ists of the company, the chorus and or- 
chestra took part; at the second ‘“ Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci” were sung. 

E. L. W. 


Wyman and eens Heard in Wash- 
ington Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Under 
the auspices of the Washington Society 
of Fine Arts, Loraine Wyman, soprano, 
and Howard Brockway, pianist, were 
heard in a recital of “The Lonesome 
Tunes” of the Kentucky mountains. Both 
artists were highly appreciated. In addi- 
also included a group of old French songs 
tion to the Kentucky ballads the program 
of the sixteenth century. W. H. 








Tenor Opens Recital Series in New Or- 
leans with French Program 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 5.—Bentley 
Nicholson, tenor, recently gave the first 
of a series of recitals, presenting a pro- 
gram of modern French songs by Dupare, 
I'auré, Charpentier, Ravel, Fabre, Four- 
drain and others. These were inter- 
preted with fine understanding. Mr. 
Nicholson preceded the program with an 
address, while the text of each song was 
delivered before the singing of the num- 
ber. The second recital this month will 
be given over to songs by Hugo Wolf, 
while the remaining programs will be de- 
voted to Russian, Italian and American 
composers respectively. 





D. B. F. 





Miss MacDowell and Mr. Bruce Score in 
Boston Music-Lovers’ Concert 


Boston, MAss., Dec. Music 
Lovers’ Club of Boston gave its regular 
monthly concert this morning in Steinert 
Hall. Alice MacDowell, pianist; Phillip 
Bruce, tenor; Mr. and Mrs. Louis Ben- 
nett and daughter, Elsie, baritone, ac- 
companist and soprano. respectively; 
gave the program, which was opened 
with the Saint-Saéns sonata for ’cello 
and piano, admirably played by Mar- 
jorie Patten Friend and Helen O’Hayre. 
Of the remaining talent highest honors 
went to Miss MacDowell for her brilliant 
and imaginative playing of Chopin, 





Liszt and Granados pieces, and to Mr. 


Bruce for his extremely artistic singing. 
He sang the Handel “Oh Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?” and songs by 
Whelpley, Ronald, Parker and Wein- 
gartner. Mr. Bruce was heartily ap- 
plauded and added Parker’s “Morning” 
as an extra. Frank Luker was his 
able accompanist. W. H. L. 


Elman on Tour of Middle West 


Mischa Elman, the violinist, is in the 
midst of his Middle Western tour. On 
Nov. 30 he played at the Park Opera 


Hlouse, Erie, Pa., to a demonstrative au- 
dience. Chicago heard him for the sec- 
ond time this season on Dec. 2. On the 
following day he won an ovation at 
Gray’s Armory, Cleveland. His next 
recital was on Dec. 4 in Detroit. Ar- 


cadia Auditorium was filled to overflow- 
ing. Grand Forks, N. D., heard Elman 
on Dec. 6. He next played at the 
Fargo (N. D.) Auditorium on Dec. 7 
to a crowded house, and on Dec. 8 gave 
his recital in Bismarck, N. D. On Dec. 
4, Sioux City, lowa, welcomed the vio- 
inist. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HAS 
“TWILIGHT RECITALS” 


Musicians Devise Planto Aid War 
Relief—Many Pre-Christ- 
mas Affairs 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 
Many agencies are contributing to the 
pre-Christmas musical season. Of these 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Emil Oberhoffer, conductor; the Minne- 
apolis Orchestral Art Society, William 
MacPhail, conductor; the Thursday Musi- 
cal; an Italian organization, with Bruno 
Iabate and Leonardo de Lorenzo leading, 
in a benefit concert for the Italian Red 
Cross; Florence Macbeth and Harrison 
Wall Johnson, in separate recitals, and 
the first of the series of Twilight Re- 
citals for war relief have taken the lead 
though they do not exhaust the count. 

The Twilight Recitals stand for the 
latest organized effort among the musi- 
cians of the city to identify their pro- 
fessional services with a patriotic ex- 


pression. Five recitals have been ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Louise P. Albee and Mrs. 

William Gray Purcell, to occur monthly 
in the hall of the Minneapolis School of 
Art. Local talent is used exclusively, 
Those participating in the first concert 
were Mrs. Kathleen Hart Bibb, so- 
prano; Mildred Langtry, contralto; Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, ’cello, and Homer Sam- 
uels, accompanist. 

-Italians who have been driven from 
their homes in the mother country by the 
recent Austrian invasion were elected as 
the beneficiaries of a concert given in the 
First Baptist Church. Clara Williams, 
soprano, and Henry J. Williams, harp- 
ist, assisted Bruno Labate, oboe; Jan 
Chiapusso, pianist; Leonardo de Lorenzo, 
flute; Pierre Perrier, clarinet, and Vin- 
cenzo Pezzi, bassoon. The Italian ele- 
ment figured conspicuously among the 
composers drawn upon. 

The Thursday musical program reflect- 
ed the Christmas spirit in the faces and 
throats of 200 school children who, under 
the direction of Supervisor Giddings, at 
its last meeting, assisted in the singing 
of three Christmas carols, “Cantique de 
Noel,” “Stille Nacht” and “Christmas 
Bells.” The Thursday Musical Choral 
Club, H. S. Woodruff, director, sang five 
numbers. Mrs. McElroy Johnston, so- 
prano, sang excerpts from “The Mes- 
siah,” Frances Calvert was the accom- 
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panist. Two piano numbers, Balakirew’s 
“The Lark” and d’Albert’s “Scherzo,” 
were well played by Ethel Alexander. 

The seventh popular program by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was 
most successful, in presentation and in 
its reception. Borowski’s Triumphal 
March, Dvorak’s “Carneval” Overture, 
Svendsen’s Symphonic Poem, “Zorahay- 
da,” the tone poem, “Finlandia” of Sibe- 
lius and Sinding’s “Evening Harmonies,” 
Richard Czerwonky playing the violin 
solo, added to the pleasurable variety of 
the program. Greatest enthusiasm was 
evoked by the orchestra in the re-de- 
manded “Mock Morris,” “Irish Tune 
from County Derry” and “Shepherd’s 
Hey” of Percy Grainger and in the ap- 
pearance of Rosine Morris, assisting so- 
loist, who, with Mr. Oberhoffer, gave the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, No. 2, in G minor. Fire, deli- 
cacy and rythmic throb gave character 
and charm to Miss Morris’s work. 

The last symphony concert was given 
over to Mozart and Brahms, the pro- 
gram being used on successive nights in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and happily 
received in both cities. Only three num- 
bers were used, the “Magic Flute” Over- 
ture; Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, in D ma- 
jor, and Mozart’s Concertante Symphonie 
for Violin and Viola in E flat major 
(Koechel 364). Richard Czerwonky and 
Carl Scheurer, violin and viola, played 
the solo parts in the last named and 
shared deservedly in the honor of a suc- 
cessful presentation. 

Florence Macbeth’s recital in the gold 
room of the Radisson Hotel furnished 
an occasion for listening to this charm- 
ing artist at short range. A delightful 
program, short but fitly chosen, yielded 
a satisfaction that was fine and full. 

The Orchestral Art Society, William 
MacPhail, conductor, assisted by Elean- 
or Poehler, soprano, gave its first concert 
of the season in the West High School 
Auditorium. The orchestra numbers 74. 
Richardson Phelps is concert master; 
Mabel Jackson, leading second violin; 
Percy Whitby, principal ’cello. 

Harrison Wall Johnson, in his recital 
in Studio Hall, gave a lucid, thoughtful 
and full artistic exploitation of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Sonata Tragica,” Op. 45. Con- 
trasting in style, but equally authori- 
tative in performance, was Debussy’s 
“Danseuses de Delpes.” Remaining num- 


bers were the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
Rachmaninoff’s “Humoresque” and 
Liszt’s “Orage.” aa ©. &. 





Charles Anthony, Boston Pianist, Plays 
Unique Program 


Charles Anthony, pianist from Boston, 
appeared in recital at the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theater for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Fund for French Wounded, on the 
afternoon of Dec. 2. The program was 
entitled “An Interpretation of the Spirit 
of France, Symbolized in Pianoforte Mu- 
sic.” “Vision” was typified by a Prelude 
of César Franck, “Mysticism” by De- 
bussy’s “Cathédral Engloutie.” The 
rest of the program was in similar form. 
Mr. Anthony played with excellent tech- 
nique and musicianship. He was very 
well received. 


MILWAUKEE GREETS 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Arthur Shattuck Scores as Soloist 
—Local Musicians in 
Service 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 6.—Arthur 
Shattuck, the American pianist, scored a 
notable success as soloist at a concert 
given at the Pabst Theater on Monday 
evening, when he played for the first 
time here Palmgren’s Concerto for piano 
and orchestra. The work deeply im- 
pressed the audience that was moved to 
most enthusiastic applause. The pianist 
had to play two encore numbers. The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra’ under 
I'rederick Stock gave a magnificent ver- 
sion of a Franck Symphony and, among 
other. numters, played a MacDowell 
Suite. 

More than 3000 persons heard the Au- 
ditorium Symphony Orchestra concert, 
conducted by Hermann A. Zeitz, Sunday 
afternoon wnen the leading effort was a 
very admirable presentation of Haydn’s 
Surprise Symphony; the audience took 
enthusiastically to the singing of na- 
tional songs under the direction of Helen 
Poole. Mrs. Stella Westen Berger, 
mezzo-soprano, was the soloist; she dis- 
closed a lovely voice with much artistic 
success. 

Choral singing at its best was re- 
vealed in the concert given by the Chicago 
Paulist choristers, under the direction of 
Rev. W. J. Finn, at the Auditorium Wed- 
nesday evening. The choristers have 
added several weighty works by Tschai- 
kowsky, Bach and other composers to 
their programs and gave the numbers 
with fine musical effect. Eugene Dressler, 
tenor, and Frank M. Dunford, baritone, 
distinguished themselves as soloists. 

Milton Rusch, pianist, opened a series 
of historical concerts at the State Nor- 
mal Auditorium Thursday evening, giv- 
ing new evidence of remarkable musical 
gifts. 

Marquette Conservatory of Music is 
flying a three-starred service flag; Henry 
Winsauer, George Schroeder and Frank 
Darnieder, formerly identified with the 
school, are now in active service. Mr. 
Winsauer, though above the draft age, 
organized and directs the One Hundred 
and Twentieth Field Artillery Regiment 
Band; Mr. Schroeder joined a volunteer 
engineer corps, and Mr. Darnieder was 
commissioned a second lieutenant at Fort 


Sheridan officers’ training camp. 
J. E. McC. 








Elizabeth Mather Glee Club Gives Con- 
cert in Atlanta 


Under the direction of Marie van 
Gelder, the Elizabeth Mather Glee Club 
gave its first concert on Monday eve- 
ning, Nov. 26, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall of 
the Atlanta School of Technology. The 
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club was heard to advantage in compo- 
sitions by Kotte, Clayton, Strauss- 
Spicker, Dvorak-Spross and a number 
of college songs. Miss van Gelder has 
trained the club excellently and also ap- 
peared as accompanist. Solos were given 
by Hattie Fay, Fay O’Neil, Viola 
Gaines and Lewis Mellichamp. A _ nov- 
elty was the singing of Southern melo- 
dies with ukulele obbligato by the 
Misses Warner, Land, Fay, Landrum, 
Mays and Robbins. Several dances were 
performed by Dora Goettinger, arranged 
and coached by Margaret Hecht. The 
program closed with the singing of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” by the Glee 
Club and was opened by the singing of 
the college song, “Vive Elizabeth 
Mather College.” On Dec. 12 the Glee 
Club sang for the soldiers at Fort Mac- 





pherson, and on Monday, Dec. 10, at 
the hospital at Camp Gordon. 
Richard Hageman Begins Series of 


Studio Musicales 


Richard Hageman, the Metropolitan 
Opera conductor, gave the first of his 
musicales at his new studio in West 
Seventy-first Street on Saturday evening, 
Dec. 8. Owing to the blizzard which 
swept through New York on Saturday 
and tied up traffic, a smaller gathering 
attended than was expected. Among 
those present, however, were many prom- 
inent musical personages. Several of 
Mr. Hageman’s pupils sang artistically 
and contributed to the enjoyable evening. 





Camilieri Composes Three Carols 


For the Christmas season L. Camilieri, 
conductor of the New Singing Society of 
New York, has composed three carols, 
“Sing Once More the Christmas Birth,” 
“The Christ-Child Lay on Mary’s Lap” 
and “As I Sat on a Sunny Bank.” The 
last-named is Mr. Camilieri’s harmoniza- 
tion of an old English melody. They are 
suitable for use by community choruses. 
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CONDUCTOR OF SCHUBERT ORCHESTRA 
COMMANDS REGARD IN PHILADELPHIA 





Walter Pfeiffer Making Rapid 
Strides to Front of Local 
Musical Circles 


ALTER PFEIFFER, violinist and 
conductor of Philadelphia, has 

been coming to the fore in that city dur- 
ing’the last few years, through his musi- 
cal enthusiasm and the individuality he 
injects into his work. Mr. Pfeiffer is one 
of the first violinists of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, but his activity in that city 


has extended considerably beyond this. 
For the past two seasons he has been 
conducting in Philadelphia an orchestra 
known as the Franz Schubert Bund 
Symphony Orchestra, an_ established 
body of musicians in the Quaker City. 
This orchestra has been in existence 
for more than a quarter of a century 
and occupies a large club house which 
is a center of Philadelphia’s instrumental 


art. 

Mr. Pfeiffer came to thé attention of 
Philadelphia music lovers when he as- 
sumed the directorship of this orchestra 
in the fall of 1915, and gave a series of 
concerts such as had never before been 
given in that city, outside of the large 
resident and visiting symphony orches- 
tras. He quickly won the admiration 
of the music critics. He not only gave 
the great works of Tschaikowsky, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert and other masters with 
splendid finish, but was credited with 
bringing out new beauties and new mes- 
sages in these works. 

Mr. Pfeiffer’s first season was so suc- 
cessful that he readily obtained the posi- 
tion as director of the new Casino Audi- 





Walter Pfeiffer, Conductor and Violinist 


torium Orchestra in Wildwood, N. J., 
and for two seasons he and his orches- 
tra have played there during the entire 
summer, making the music of Wildwood 
the best known along the coast. 

The conductor spent many years in 
Europe in preparation before making his 
entry into the musical field, and prior to 
coming to America in 1908 he had been 
connected with some of the leading musi- 
cal organizations in Europe. He has 
been a member of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra since 1910. 





HOUSTON ENJOYS SEVERAL 
COMMUNITY MUSIC EVENTS 


Margaret Wilson Soloist with Treble 
Clef Club—Ovation for Anna 
Case 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 2.—Community 
music affairs here show a marked in- 
crease in the character of the offerings 
and in public interest. On Sunday, Nov. 
25, before an audience of 5000 persons, a 
fine program was given by the regi- 
mental band of the Eighth Illinois In- 
fantry (colored troops) and a chorus of 
fifty voices selected from the various 
colored church choirs of the city. The 
band’s director was Lieut. George E. 
Duff and the finely effective chorus sing- 
ing of Jubilee songs and old Plantation 
melodies was conducted by W. G. Wil- 
liams of Houston. 

This afternoon before an almost 
equally large assemblage the community 
music committee provided for the peo- 
ple’s delectation a program by the Hous- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in conjunction 
with three fine soloists from Camp Logan 
—Sol Cohen, violinist; Sidney Morton 
Marks, pianist, and Ridgely Hudson, 
tenor. : 

Both the Treble Clef and the Choral 
Clubs gave their opening concerts of this 
season during the week just ended. On 
Wednesday evening in the City Audi- 
torium before an audience approximating 
2500 persons the Treble Clef presented 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson as soloist, the 
choral body of eighty voices contributing 
to the program three selections superbly 
sung. 

Artistic excellence was shown in the 
Treble Clef’s work, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Robert L. Cox. Miss Wil- 
son generously gave several encores, was 
the recipient of floral tributes galore and 
at the musical program’s conclusion held 
an infurmal reception on the stage. A 
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dinner at the University Club in com- 
pliment to Miss Wilson was given by 
the club’s president, Mrs. J. Allen Kyle. 

Last night the main auditorium of the 
First Methodist Church was filled to hear 
the concert of the Women’s Choral Club, 
with Anna Case as soloist. In the his- 
tory of Houston a more thoroughly en- 
thusiastic concert audience has never 
been known. Anna Case carried the 
people with her in their joy in her art 
and charming personality. Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, who served as accompanist 
to Miss Case, awakened also much en- 
thusiasm. The Choral Club, eighty-nine 
members singing, directed by H. T. Huff- 
master, were fully up to their usual 
fine form. The first choral group of 
songs was accompanied by George Hein- 
zelman at the organ and Laura Stevens- 
Boone at the piano and the other num- 
bers by the pianist alone. The Women’s 
Choral Club is giving all the profits from 
its concerts throughout this season to 
the Red Cross. 

Miss Case this afternoon gave a won- 
derfully inspiring recital before the sol- 
diers at Camp Logan. W. H. 





Three Concerts in Des Moines 


Des MoINEs, IowA, Dec. 4.—Paul van 
Katwijk presented the Symphonia Or- 
chestra in its first concert this year at 
the University Church. On the program 
Sunday was Mr. van Katwijk’s “White 
Sparrow March.” The White Sparrow is 
a charitable organization of the Register, 
which presents community concerts every 
Sunday afternoon in the University 
Church. The same Sunday Lewis Worth- 
ington Smith’s national hymn, “Sunburst 
Across the World,” was sung by the 
choir of the Plymouth Congregational! 
Church, under the direction of Mrs. Zoe 
Pearl Park. As a conclusion to the con- 
cert on the evening of Nov. 30, given to 
provide army and navy phonographs for 
the soldiers at Camp Dodge, Dr. M. L. 
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Bartlett’s song, “Stand by the Flag,” was 
The words were written by Mrs. 


sung. 
Bartlett. With Guido Ciccolini, Calvin 
Coxe, Marie de Kyzer, Merle Alcock, 


Amy Ellerman and Louis Gerhardt sing- 
ing, and with Mary Colgan, Grace Free- 
man and Abraham Bond playing the 
number on their violins, “Stand by the 
Flag” was given a spirited interpreta- 
tion. wm FF. U, 


LITTLE SYMPHONY PLAYS 








Barrére Ensemble, with Lucy Gates, 
Heard in Syracuse 


SyRAcuSE, N. Y., Dec. 6.—The Little 
Symphony, George Barrére, conductor, 
assisted by Lucy Gates, soprano; Charles 


Courboin, organist, and Fannie Helner, 
accompanist, of this city, gave a most 
enjoyable concert at the Mizpah Audi- 
torium, First Baptist Church, Nov. 30. 
The audience was enthusiastic and 
many encores were demanded. Miss 
Gates was particularly delightful in the 
aria from “The Barber of Seville,” as 
also in Handel’s “Care Selve.” “Pour 
Mes Petits Amis,” Pierné, was an inter- 
esting number played by the Little Sym- 
phony. Mr. Barrére was heartily ap- 
plauded in his flute solos. a @ 





Nina Morgana Triumphs with Scala 
Opera Company 


Noteworthy success has been won this 
fall by Nina Morgana, the gifted colora- 
tura soprano, with the Scala Opera: Com- 
pany. The season opened at Redding, 
Cal., on Oct. 3, and closed Dec. 4 at San 
Diego. Miss Morgana has appeared in 
“Lucia,” “Rigoletto” and “The Barber 
of Seville,” gaining repeated successes 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, San José 
and San Diego. Truly sensational was 
her “Lucia” performance in the last 
named place on Nov. 30, where she won 
eleven curtain calls. Unanimous 
praise has been given her by the leading 
critics of the Pacific Coast, both for the 
quality of her voice and her gifts as an 
actress in her various roles.’ 

Miss Morgana will return to New 
York soon and is planning to make a 
cencert tour in the near future. 





Welcomed in Portland 


Recital 


PORTLAND, ME., Dec. 12.—At the fourth 
municipal organ concert Will C. Macfar- 
lane was assisted by Olive Kline, soprano, 
and the Portland Men’s Singing Club. 
Miss Kline was in beautiful voice and 
chose Meyerbeer’s “Shadow Dance” from 
“Dinorah” for her first number. 

The Men’s Singing Club sang, with 
Miss Kline as the soloist, Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria,” Schubert’s “Omnipotence,” 
“Prayer of Thanksgiving,” an ancient 
Netherlands folksong, concluding with 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” The ac- 
companiments were played by Alfred 
Brinkler and Fred. L. Hill. A. B. 


Olive Kline 





St. Louis Symphony Orchestra Visits 
Lima, Ohio 


LIMA, OHIO, Dec. 8.—Belated but 
happy, the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 


tra, Max Zach, conductor; Michel Gusi- - 


koff, new concertmaster, and Jean Vin- 
cent Cooper, contralto, arrived in Lima, 
the first of the three Ohio cities to be 
visited, in time for their concert Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 6. An audience ex- 
ceeding 1800 persons crowded into Mem- 
orial Hall and applauded vociferously, 
standing, the opening bars of “America” 
as an initial number and the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” closing the program. 
The Women’s Music Club of Lima is the 
largest of the Ohio organizations feder- 
ated with the State and national bodies, 
having a few short of 1000 members. 
The success of the club has encouraged 
the local syndicate, headed by Frank 
Harmon, to revive their plans for an 
auditorium to seat 4000, and which would 
provide meeting rooms and executive 
offices for the Music Club and other loca] 
organizations. 





Elias Breeskin Under Daniel Mayer’s 
Management This Season 


It was erroneously stated in the Dec. 8th 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA that “Daniel 
Mayer will manage Elias Breeskin, the 
Russian violinist, next season.” Mr. 
Breeskin is on tour this season under 
the Mayer direction, having appeared 
with marked success already this fall 
thirty times in such cities as New Or- 
leans, Atlanta and Columbus. He is 
booked to give recitals in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and another tour of the Middle West. 


DUDLEY BUCK’S PUPILS 
IN AN HOUR OF MUSIC 


Artist-Students Win Laurels in a Pro- 
gram of Engaging Interest—Mr. 
Buck Sings Also 


An hour of music with the pupils of 
Dudley Buck was heard by a large gath- 
ering at the studios of this popular vocal 
teacher on the evening of Dec. 11. El- 
bridge Sanchez and Edgar Schofield, who 
were scheduled to appear, at the last mo- 
ment fell victims to severe colds. How- 
ever, Mr. Buck joined the list of singers 
and a telephone call brought James O. 
Boone, the tenor, to the rescue, so that 
the balance of a nicely arranged program 
was preserved. 

Lydia Civette combines youthful charm 
with a surprising maturity of style. Her 
singing gives promise of genuine achieve- 





ment. She sang Bemberg’s “La Mort de 
Jeanne d’Arec,” Schminke’s “A Million 
Little Diamonds,” Lieurance’s “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka” and _ Sibella’s 


“Twilight Dreams.” 

Another gifted singer whose work gave 
eminent satisfaction is Cynthia Kellogg, 
who sang with much charm Thayer’s 
“My Laddie,”’ Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, Love 
but a Day,’ Rummel’s “Ecstasy,” “A 
Widow Bird Sat Mourning” by Lidgey, 
Branscombe’s “The Morning Wind” and 
Bachelet’s “‘Chére Nuit.” 

Mrs. Ida Dawson showed herself to be 
a coloratura soprano of noteworthy gifts, 
thoroughly schooled in technical require- 
ments and possessing a clear voice of de- 
lightful quality. She sang Strauss’s 
“Voci di Primavera,” Rogers’s “Au- 
tumn,” Dunn’s “The Bitterness of Love” 
and Ware’s “Sunlight Waltz.” 

Mr. Buck’s artistic singing of the 
Drinking Song from Thomas’s “Hamlet,” 
Georg Henschel’s “Morning Hymn,” 
Landon Ronald’s “Down in the Forest” 
and Huhn’s “Invictus” was accorded well 
deserved applause. Mr. Boone provided 
some Southern songs that revealed him 
as a singer of versatile gifts. 

The singers owe a debt of gratitude to 
Elsie T. Cowen, whose accompaniments 
were of surpassing excellence. y. me 





Dudley Buck Pupil Wins 
Many Cities 


Praise in 


Katherine Galloway, soprano, a pupil 
of Dudley Buck, the noted New York 
teacher, has been winning critical trib- 
utes of an unusual nature during her 
tour as prima donna with the “Have a 
Heart” company. Seldom does a singer 
in musical comedy attract such discrim- 
inating attention. In Springfield, Mass.; 
Worcester, Mass.; Boston and London, 
Ont., cities visited by this company, Miss 
Galloway was praised for the beauty of 
her voice and the fine intelligence of her 
singing. 





Owing to illness Mme. Namara, ‘so- 
prano, has postponed her recital sched- 
uled to take place in the Princess Theater 
7” Dec. 20. The date will be announced 
ater. 











A MATTER 
OF THEORY 


Theoretically, the American 
musician is coming into his or 
her own. A list of the leading 
American musicians’ includes 
Clarence Whitehill, Henri Scott, 
John McCormack, Maud Powell, 


Anna Case, Thomas Chalmers 
and a few others. 

Maud Powell, among violinists, 
stands undisputed mistress of 
her art, and did not need the 
fortunes of war to place her 
there. Anna Case battled her 2 
way to the top in the face of all 
manner of obstacles and all 
kinds of prejudice. — Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

Mer. for 
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ONE HUNDRED SONGS BY TEN MAS- 
TERS. Edited by Henry T. Finck. In Two 
Volumes. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Again the Oliver Ditson Company has 
advanced two remarkably fine volumes 
in its inimitable series, “The Musicians 
Library.” Henry T. Finck, the distin- 
guished music critic of the New York 
Evening Post, has edited them and has 
brought together in two volumes ten 
songs each of ten song masters. Volume 
I contains those of Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz, Rubinstein and Jensen; Volume 
II, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Wolf 
and Strauss. 

Mr. Finck’s annotations on the various 
songs in the form of an essay at the 
front of these books is engaging. Of 
course, his admitting of Adolf Jensen to 
the first rank of song composers is hard- 
ly justifiable and will not receive the 
consensus of opinion of musicians. The 
other composers are represented by some 
of their best known songs, in fine edi- 
tions, with singable translations. Plates 
containing the photographs of the com- 
posers appear in both volumes. 

Though these volumes may duplicate 
‘to a certain extent the library of musi- 
cian and music-lover, they are valuable 
for the former in that he has the most 
usable songs of five composers under 
each cover and for the latter in that it 
gives him many master songs, without 
his having to purchase all the songs 
these composers wrote. 


* * * 


“AUCASSIN ET NICOLETTE.” By Anthony 
Bernard. (London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


Mr. Bernard’s programmatic “petite 
suite” for violin and piano is a really 
delightful affair. We meet him as a com- 
poser here for the first time and find him 
a creative musician of fine taste. 

The movements are “Nicolette,” Adagi- 
etto; “Nicolette qui danse,” Allegretto 
con delicatezza; “Le Désespoir d’Aucas- 
sin,” Lamentoso; “La joie d’Aucassin,” 
Con giubilazione. All four movements 
are brief, to the point and written with 
imaginative quality. Mr. Bernard’s in- 
vention is modern, so is his harmonic 
sense, but it is thoroughly spontaneous 
and unforced. The violin is treated with 
skill and the piano part is effectively 
managed. It should have an early Amer- 
ican hearing. 

*” * * 


"A-WHISPERING.” 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


By Mana Zucca. (New 


Miss Zucca’s excellent melodic gift is 
much in evidence in this attractive song 
for a high voice to a charming poem by 
Dr. Carter S. Cole. It is light in char- 
acter and truly a concert song, yet it is 
written with good taste and is admirable 
technically. It is dedicated to Vernon 
Stiles. 

* * * 


FATHER FINN’S CAROL BOOK. Compiled 
and Edited by Father Finn. (Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Co.) 


“Sixty Christmas Songs and Carols, 
Old and New,” are contained in this 
book, which Father Finn has prepared 
from the repertoire of the Paulist Chor- 
isters, whom he conducts in Chicago. 
Among the songs are many old English, 
Bohemian, French, Welsh and German 
carols, folk-tunes and some Bach chor- 
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This space is reserved each week to ad- 
vertise singers who sing our publications. 


MR. HENRI LA BONTE 


Sang on his Program 
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ales, all, of course, for mixed voices. A 
better collection of this kind of material 
does not, to our knowledge, exist. The 
album is gotten up in excellent style, 
with a very attractive title-page in 


colors. 
* * * 


“ADORATION.”’ By Samuel Richards Gaines. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


A good love-song is this one by Mr. 
Gaines to a poem by Gustav Davidson, 
written with polished musicianship. It 
is carried out along rather accepted 
lines with a good, sound melody for the 
voice. It is dedicated to Cecil Fanning. 


* * 7 


“COME UNTO ME,” “A Summer Fancy.”’ 
By Arthur Emil Uhe. “Etude de Concert, 
No. 5.” By Emilio Ugalde. Nocturne. By 
Gustave Fredric Sdderlund. ‘‘The Robin 
Sings In the Apple Tree,’’ ‘‘Midsummer 
Lullaby.” By Edward MacDowell. Tran- 
scribed by Arthur Hartmann. Andante 
Pathetique for String Quartet. By Arthur 
Emil Uhe. (New York: Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Inc.) 


These new issues comprise a variety 
of material for voice, violin, piano and 
string quartet. For voice there is Mr. 
Uhe’s sacred song, “Come Unto Me,” 
which is so like “Caro mio ben”—only a 
half tone lower—that we are unable to 
criticize it at all; for the piano the same 
composer’s “A Summer Fancy” is a use- 
ful teaching piece, in the Heller style. 
Mr. Ugalde’s étude is difficult to perform 
along well trodden paths. The Sdder- 
lund Nocturne is effective and also re- 
quires a well developed technique to 
play it. 

Mr. Hartmann’s MacDowell transcrip- 
tions are additions to the set of fifteen 
which he did last year. He has again 
shown himself a master in making free 
transcriptions for the violin. The Uhe 
sketch for strings, dedicated to the Zoell- 
ner Quartet, is a slow movement in C 
Minor, in natural melodic style. 

a: we. me 





SING FOR SICK SOLDIERS 





Concert at Spartanburg for Wadsworth 
Men a Success 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Dec. 9.—A large 
audience attended the benefit concert at 
Converse College Saturday evening. With 
the bright colors of the French, English 
and our own Stars and Bars stretched 
across the huge organ as a fitting back- 
ground, Spartanburg’s girls and boys 
sang with joy and enthusiasm for the 
sick soldiers at Camp Wadsworth. 

The program was one of variety and 
interest. The 106th New York Infantry 
Band was present and gave several de- 
“Hiawatha’s Child- 
hood,” the operetta given at the 1917 
Spartanburg Festival, was repeated, 
Mrs. A. G. Blotcky singing with success 
the solo parts. Others who received gen- 
erous applause were C. Judson House, 
tenor, singing “Life and Death,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor, and “When the Boys 
Come Home,” encoring with “Little Boy 
Blue.” His voice is a tenor of liquid 
smoothness and charm. Miss Alice 
Woolsey, singing “Bird of the Wilder- 
ness,” also won honors, giving “The 
Fairy Piper” as an encore. Frank 


en 
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Schwarz gave several baritone solos 
which were greatly enjoyed. 

The camp director, Dr. C. G. Woolsey, 
directed the audience in a number of 
songs, which rounded out the program. 
With “Miss Liberty,” a tableaux ar- 
ranged by Converse girls, the national 
air concluded a most enjoyable musical 
evening. 

Among the talented members of the 
Twenty-seventh Division now in training 
at Camp Wadsworth is Private Joseph 
White of the 102d Supply Train, who 
has beén most generous in lending his 
voice to Spartanburg audiences and for 
various benefits. Mr. White was a pupil 
of E. Presson Miller. J. R. D. J. 


COLUMBUS HEARS McCORMACK 








Delight Expressed in New Songs on 
Tenor’s Program 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 5.—The song 
program given by John McCarmack last 
night in Memorial Hall will long stand 
out as one of peculiar significance. The 
singer was not only in fine voice, but he 
introduced a large number of new, grate- 
ful and intensely interesting songs and 
sang them with such unusual fervor, im- 
peccable diction and deep feeling that 
his audience was aroused tc great demon- 
strations of enthusiasm. Edwin 
Schneider, at the piano, provided accom- 
paniments which were not only masterly, 
but were at times orchestral in their 
support. His composition, “Your Eyes,” 
was extremely well received, and Mr. 
McCormack shared the applause with 
the composer, who was obliged to ac- 
knowledge the acclaim with bows and 


repeated bows. Andrea Polah, a Bel- 
gian violinist, won much praise for the 
artistic numbers he contributed to the 
program. Though unknown, he proved 
to be a worthy disciple of Ysaye and 
will always receive a warm welcome 
when he returns to Columbus. Mr. 
Schneider was the excellent accompanist 
for Mr. Polah also. 

Corinne Borchers, contralto and pupil 
and Minnie Tracey, Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus, sang Friday evening in Cincin- 
nati at a recital by advanced students of 
Miss Tracey. She was very well re- 
ceived. :, 

Elizabeth Joyce, harpist, played a de- 
lightful program at the wedding last 
Tuesday evening of Francis Jean Barker 
and Lieut. Ralph G. Lockett. Miss Joyce 
is a student of Leo Zenlanka Lerando, 
one of the instructors in Ohio State Uni- 
versity. ELLA MAY SMITH. 


MAINE CONCERTS PLANNED 








W. R. Chapman to Give Three Mid- 
winter Events, Jan. 11, Feb. 11, March 12 


BANGOR, ME., Dec. 6.—William R. 
Chapman, conductor of the Maine Music 
Festivals, announces three midwinter 
concerts to be given in this city in the 
City Hall on the evenings of Jan. 11, 
Feb. 11 and March 12. The soloists for 
the first concert are Vernon Stiles, tenor; 
Florence Otis, soprano, and Nicholas 
Garagusi, violinist. The soloist for the 
second concert will be Hans Kronold, 
’cellist, and Olive Moore White, mezzo- 
soprano. The soloists for the third con- 
cert will be Percy Grainger, and nas ae 
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Fales, contralto. Jd. 
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ROM the music room come the tones of a beautiful 
Christmas anthem, played by invisible hands. 
_Each rich chord as delicately executed as if a great 
artist were seated at your piano—this is the miracle of 
the Ampico, which reproduces in all its charm the very 
spirit of the master pianists’ art. 


The Supreme Gift for Christmas. 
Uprights, $1,250 and $1,350. 
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Henry T. Finck, Long an Implacable Critic of 
Strauss, Writes Munich Master’s Biography 














Noted Music Critic of New York 
“Evening Post’? Discloses New, 
Riper and More Tolerant View- 
point on Composer of ‘“‘Salome”’ 
—Grainger Contributes an Ap- 
preciation of Strauss 


R. FINCK is the last person one 
would have imagined the biog- 
rapher of Richard Strauss.* That is, if 
one considers sympathy and approbation 
with respect to the subject essential 
ingredients of a judicial biography. The 
attitude of Mr. Finck toward the ideals 
and achievements of Strauss during the 
controversial years could hardly be de- 
scribed as sympathetic or approbative. 
The steadfastness and energy with which 
he combated the tendencies of the com- 
poser of “Salome” form one of the most 
stimulating chapters of modern Amer- 
ican music criticism. Not that he failed 
to discern most of the virtues that are 
Strauss’s—for the greater part he sig- 
nalized them perspicaciously. But he 
refused steadily to be seduced by the 
novelty, the magnitude, the pretense of 
this music into the frightened impotence 
of so many of his colleagues who, recall- 
ing the sins of their predecessors toward 
Wagner, worshipped for safety’s sake. 
He wrote with unexampled bitterness of 
the “Heldenleben,” the “Domestica,” 
“Zarathustra,” though ever making res- 
ervations in favor of Strauss’s technical 
mastery. His criticism of “Salome” was 
a scarification and, to his sight, “Elektra” 
was tarred with the same brush. For 
a handful of the songs he always ex- 
pressed respect; one of them even got 
into the volume of fifty master songs, 
which he edited for Ditson some time 
before Strauss went off on his wildest 
rampages. But in all, Mr. Finck’s an- 
tagonism to Strauss was virtually relent- 
less. He deprecated the cult of super- 
fluous dissonance, the instrumental ag- 
grandizement whereof the basic object 
was virtuoso play, the evident incapacity 
for melodic inspiration or distinction. 
He found fault with the poetic, or rather 
unpoetic, material that fertilized the 
composer’s creative imagination. He in- 
veighed against the hollowness of effect 
and the obvious artifice. Doubtless these 
things led him to overlook in some de- 
gree the prodigious vigor and potency 
inherent even in some of the most 
trivial moments of these creations. But 
who shall reasonably maintain to-day, 
when we have a fairly clear perspective 
on the work of Richard Strauss, that 
Mr. Finck misjudged the case, save in 
some of its more superficial aspects? 


Corrective Influence of Time 


The flight of time has modified fea- 
tures of Mr. Finck’s viewpoint. A 





*“Richard Strauss, the Man and His Mu- 
sic.” By Henry T. Finck. Cloth, pp. 328. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1917. 





Henry T. Finck, the Veteran Critic of 
the New York “Evening Post” 


broader tolerance can be traced in his 
estimate of works that ten years ago he 
held in abhorrence. Of some he has, in 
fact, grown relatively fond. They say 
the pertinaciously invariable mind de- 
notes only the fool or the madman. Mr. 
Finck’s present mollified attitude toward 
Strauss is the natural reaction of a 
broad, much-embracing mentality to the 
corrective influence of time. It indi- 
cates a healthy susceptibility to new im- 
pressions. The eminent critic of the 
Evening Post would have been less wor- 
thy of his distinction without this salu- 
tary evolution of ideas. But in its funda- 
mentals his conception of Strauss’s valid- 
ity has not altered. 

Hitherto Mr. Finck’s _ biographical 
works have been executed in a fervor of 
heartfelt partisanship. His two volumes 
on Wagner reveal the very sublimation 
of enthusiasm. Writing of Grieg he em- 
phasizes on every page his adoration for 
the Norwegian’s music. Telling of Mas- 
senet his delight in that master’s operas 
leads him now and then to the brink of 
excessive commendation. Hence his 
Strauss book is an exception among his 
writings. Something also of a paradox. 
For while he repeatedly makes clear that 
he is not of the Straussian congregation 
one puts down the volume with an un- 
explicable sense that Mr. Finck’s esteem 
for the composer is considerably more 
than transient and perfunctory. It in- 
vites reflection as to what the author 
might have done as_ biographer of 
Brahms, of Hugo Wolf or of Debussy 
toward whom his critical disposition 
never warmed itself to a very perceptible 
extent. 

Ernest Newman’s disquisition upon 
Strauss particularizes more analytically 
and undertakes a more minute investi- 
gation of the esthetics of the case. Yet 
Mr. Finck has somehow achieved the 
more lucid summary. He has writ- 
ten with the equanimity and assur- 
ance of valuation that come with the 
greater vantage point of perspective. 
The work of Richard Strauss is to all 
intents done. What late years have 
shown of him is feebly repetitious, 
the wizened fruits of an obviously disin- 
tegrating talent. “Rosenkavalier” put 
the virtual period to his significant pro- 
ductivity. Hence it is easier to weigh 
and measure to-day than when the Eng- 


A Work Written with “Equanimity 
and Assurance of Valuation That 
Come with the Greater Vant- 
age Point of Perspective’? — 
One of Its Author’s Best Works 


lish critic set himself the task. Strauss 
is plainly of an age that has passed. 
And no great part of him is inwrought 
with the enduring, the eternally valid. 

Seldom has Mr. Finck written with 
such utter freshness, such facile indi- 
viduality, such apparent colloquial free- 
dom which, being closely scrutinized, is 
seen to be the essence of literary dis- 
tinction and finish. He says in the pre- 
face that he enjoyed writing the book. 
No such admission was necessary. The 
fact is patent in every line. Together 
with his’ altogether unapproachable 
“Food and Flavor” it is far and away the 
best thing he has done in almost ten 
years. 


The Volume’s Content 


Strauss’s life has scarcely been one of 
extraordinary eventfulness. Yet enough 
has happened to him to fill forty pages, 
and the author seems to possess the 
faculty of making it appear more ab- 
sorbing than it probably was. The narra- 
tive goes to the production of the “Alpine 
Symphony” in 1915. Follows then a chap- 
ter of random anecdotes and an account 
of “personal traits,” some agreeable, 
others much the reverse. There are para- 
graphs on Strauss’s ideas on musical 
progress, his fight for royalties, his care 
of his health, his home life, his parsi- 
mony, his jocularity. The third part is 
the most important and also the most in- 
dividual portion of the book. Much of it 
may strike the casual reader as episodic 
—perhaps even irrelevant. For here Mr. 
Finck launches forth on a comparison 
of the merits of musical forms as em- 
bodied in the classic symphony and the 
modern symphonic poem. The _ subject 
always appealed strongly to him. He 
wrote passionately of a phase of it far 
back in his “Chopin and Other Musical 
Essays” and threshed it out anew in his 
“Grieg.” So that there is nothing pre- 
cisely new in his present diatribe against 
the diffuseness and frequent psycholog- 
ical unveracity of the four movement 
form. The importance of the chapter in 
question lies rather in the parallel drawn 
between the symphonic poem evolved by 
Liszt and further developed by Strauss. 
However, Mr. Finck does not acknowl- 
edge a “development” by Strauss in the 
sense of an enlargement of its organic 
scope or an increase of its expressive 
power. In answering the question “Has 
Strauss Surpassed Liszt?” the author 
permits himself privileges of digression. 
For a space the reader forgets about 
Strauss. Liszt is dear to Mr. Finck’s 
heart. One feels that he, and not James 
Huneker, should have written his life. 
At all accounts the answer to the 
query is a decided negative. There are 
many deep truths in Mr. Finck’s conten- 
tions, even if every point at issue is not 
infallibly established. And however evi- 
dent the virtues of the symphonic poem 
over the conventienal sequence of four 


movements, the academic formula does 
not perforce imply a want of emotional 
continuity and a logical unity of effect 
and design as serious as these pages 
would lead to believe. Are there not 
concentration and progressive dramatic 
unfoldment of subjective sentiment in the 
“Eroica,” the Fifth, the “Pastoral” Sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, the “Unfinished” 
of Schubert, the First of Brahms, even 
though their extension be greater than 
in “Tasso” or “Mazeppa”? 

_Mr. Finck deprecates with great jus- 
tice Strauss’s much-vaunted polyphony 
with its resulting “Augenmusik.” And 
he institutes further comparisons be- 
tween Strauss and Liszt in the matter 
of orchestration, with a view to demolish- 
ing Strauss’s contention that counter- 
point is a necessary accessory to good 
instrumental effect. 

The tone poems are described indi- 
vidually. In his opinion of the later ones 
the critic has not greatly changed his 
mind since first hearing them. Nor have 
the years further endeared “Salome” or 
“Elektra” to him. Not having seen 
“Ariadne” or the “Joseph Legend” he re- 
lies for his facts upon trustworthy 
authorities and cites in connection with 
these Dr. O. P. Jacob of MustcAL AMER- 
IcA, William von Sachs, Leopold Schmidt, 
Reynaldo Hahn, Alfred Bruneau and 
Henri Quittard. 

The closing pages deal with Strauss’s 
songs, which Mr. Finck likes better than 
he used to; and sundry interesting facts 
about Strauss in America. 


Grainger’s Contribution 


_ The book is prefaced by an “apprecia- 

tion” of Strauss by Percy Grainger—an 
extraordinary page, indeed, which re- 
verses the established status of Strauss 
and declares him to be “not a craftsman 
of the highest degree, but a man; a 
human being of the great order, su- 
premely possessed of the ability to soar 
above petty affairs of every-day exist- 
ence into the eternal realms of cosmic 
contemplation and _ religious ecstasy”! 
Mr. Finck in his introduction calls Mr. 
Grainger’s contribution “the best thing” 
in the book. We may be permitted to 
differ. 

“Strauss, the Man and his Music,” is 
dedicated to Josef Stransky, conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic. 

BH. F. P. 





Marta Melis Winning Honors on Tour 
with San Carlo Company 


Marta Melis, leading contralto of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, is having 
an almost unprecedented amount of ac- 
claim for so young an artist. Her char- 
acterization and singing of the réle of 
Azucena in “Il Trovatore” has brought 
forth unstinted praise from the leading 
critics in every city, where the company 
has appeared. Her preparation for 
opera and first appearances were made 
in Italy, before which time she obtained 
her training under Signor Campanari 
of New York. 





Saginaw to Be “Liberty Chorus City” 


SAGINAW, MICH., Dec. 1.—Saginaw 
will within a short time join the ranks 
of the cities maintaining “Liberty Chor- 
uses,” if the plans of local women’s clubs 
are carried out. At a recent meeting of 
the City Federation of Women’s Clubs 
the plan as suggested by J. G. Cum- 
mings met with great favor. The prog- 
ress of these choruses in other cities was 
explained and their patriotic purpose 
emphasized. C. H. C. 
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WITH THE ROGERS CONCERT PARTY 


DESCRIBES CONCERTS AT THE FRENCH FRONT 


American Soldiers in France Hungry for Music and Huddle in Crude, Dimly Lighted Huts to Hear 
Entertainers—Y. M. C. A. Calls for Easily Played Instruments 

















Somewhere in France, Nov. 17, 1917. 

E—my wife, Roger Lyon and I— 

have had a busy time of it since we 
landed in France three or four weeks 
ago. During our first eight days ashore 
we gave ten concerts; then there was a 
comparative lull while we were in Paris; 
now we are averaging a concert a day 
in the American camps not many miles 
back from the fighting front. 

I have taken part in musical enter- 
tainments of many kinds, ranging from 
grand opera to negro minstrels, but the 
conditions that surround us at the pres- 
ent time make our programs different 
from anything that I have ever heard of 
before. Let me describe to MUSICAL 
AMERICA one of our entertainments. As 
our party is traveling under the auspices 


of the Y. M. C. A., our performances take 
place in the “Y” huts, of which there are 
a great number scattered over France 
wherever our soldiers are stationed. 

These huts are of wood about 100 feet 
long, 30 feet wide, 8 to 15 feet high. In 
one corner, usually near the entrance, is 
the canteen or counter where the sol- 
diers may purchase cigarettes, chewing 
gum, chocolate, hot malted milk and a 
few simple comforts, like tooth-paste, 
razor blades, etc. This is presided over, 
as is the whole establishment, by a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary, who is usually of the 
male persuasion, though sometimes sup- 
planted or aided by a female. 

As a general thing, there is no floor 
except Mother Earth; what heat one may 
detect comes from two or three wood- 
burning stoves which give comfort to the 
half-dozen men who can find place within 
the radius of a few feet. Coal is much 
too expensive to be available. 
lights may come in the future; for the 
present illumination is provided by can- 
dies attached to the tables and beams 
along the walls by a drop of their own 
o- Last night the scene was 

rightened by the rays of two kerosene 

lamps. The piano, an upright of French 
make, stands upon some planks, and lo- 
cates the concert platform. The action 
of the instrument usually is a sufferer 
from rheumatism caused by the humid 
climate. 

Such is the setting for our concerts— 
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the same bears some resemblance to the 
shanties in the mining camps, so won- 
derfully described by Bret Harte. There 
isn’t much either of humor or of the pic- 
turesque, but it is a scene which I shall re- 
call all my life with delight and gratitude. 
To complete the picture one must add the 
figures of from fifty to two hundred 
American soldiers, seated on benches or 
small chairs, the numbers varying with 
the size of the military group to which 
they belong. They are clad in well-worn 
khaki; their boots are covered with par- 
tially dry mud (mud and dampness are 
the chief symptoms of a French winter). 
I have never sung to audiences keener 
or more responsive than these men in 
brown. They never heard even the names 
of Brahms or Debussy, but give them a 
simple, straight forward melody, or bit 
of homely sentiment or humor, and they 
will derive as much pleasure from it as 
Mr. Finck of the Evening Post extracts 
from the performance of a piece by Mac- 
Dowell or Grieg. Their taste is much like 
that of John McCormack’s audiences— 
“Mother Machree,” “I Hear You Calling 
Me,” “The Perfect Day,” “Mavourneen,” 
“The Nightingale’ (from “Lonesome 
Tunes”) “Mother o’ Mine”—these are all 
prime favorites, some of which I sing on 
every program. 


Poems of Home and Mother 


Robert W. Service is unquestionably 
the poet of the American soldier, and his 
“Rhymes of a Red Cross Man” are well 
known and always enthusiastically re- 
ceived. No other poet seems half as pop- 
ular with them as their English- 
man. T. A. Daly’s Italian dialect poems 
are greatly liked. Mrs. Rogers recites a 
number of poems by Service and Daly on 
all her programs. However masculine 


and unsentimental our soldier may out- 
wardly appear, he is at heart full of 
sentiment and most easily reached by re- 
calling to him his home and his mother. 
Mrs. Rogers has had especial success in 
this regard with two original sketches— 
“Now That My Boy Has Gone to France” 
and “The Old Lady at the Information 
Bureau.” Outside of pieces like this, the 
boys are hungry for humorous yarns of 
all sorts. It is, after all, only the world- 
old delight in listening to tales of ad- 
venture and human nature. 

After our program of solos, Roger 
I.yon asks for especial favorites, and 
perhaps some soloist or a quartet from 
among them does his little stunt. Finally, 
we sing “America,” all standing, and the 
meeting resolves itself into a general 
pow-wow and exchange of _ personal 
views and home news. 

Many things the Y. M. C. A. has been 
able to supply, but it has not yet been 
able to supply the great demand for 
popular music in sheet form and for 
easily-played instruments like the man- 
dolin, the ukelele, the harmonica, etc. 1 
wish some of the. many readers of 
MusIcAL AMERICA would interest them- 
selves in this need. The Y. M. C. A. office, 
124 East Twenty-eighth St., New York, 
will gladlv forward all music and instru- 
ments entrusted to them for this pur- 
pose. 

America should feel great pride in the 
soldiers it has sent across the sea to 
fight in the great cause—splendid, manly. 
unselfish, patriotic boys. To my mind 
we non-combatants cannot do too much 
to lighten the burden they are carrying 
so courageously. They love music; let us 
musicians see to it that we provide them 
with the means to enjoy the art to which 
we have devoted our lives. 





MME. GUILBERT DELIGHTS 
HER BALTIMORE AUDIENCE 





Edward Morris, Pianist, Returns to 


Home City in Recital—Eddy 
Brown Again Welcomed 


BALTIMORE, MbD., Dec. 5.—The recital 
given at Albaugh’s Theater by Yvette 
Guilbert, the celebrated interpreter of 
I'rench songs, assisted by Emily Gres- 
ser, violinist, and Maurice Eisner, at 
the piano, proved truly enjoyable to a 
large audience. Mme. Guilbert’s inim- 
itable style was disclosed in a program 
of great songs of France, in which the 
characterizations were vividly present- 
ed. The charming young violinist made, 
a deep impression with her reading of 
Eccles’s Sonata. Maurice Eisner assists 
Mme. Guilbert in a definite way, for the 
piano background enables the interpreter 
to attain many subtle details. 

Edward Morris, the young American 
pianist, who recently gave successful re- 
citals in New York and who had for 
many years been loudly heralded as one 
of Baltimore’s most promising pianists, 
decided to return to the place of his mu- 
sical training to give a recital on a pro- 
fessional basis. This concert, at Al- 
baugh’s Theater, on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 6, proved to be one of the most 
refreshing displays of pianistic art that 
have been given here in a long time. 
The beautiful reading given to a group 
of Schumann compositions and other 
numbers surpassed any former effort, 
and in his interpretations the young art- 
ist rightfully laid claim to all serious 
consideration. 

Eddy Brown, violinist, assisted by L. 
T. Gruenberg, at the piano, gave the 
seventh Peabody viele, Friday after- 
noon, Dec. 7. In a program which con- 
tained compositions new to the local pub- 
lic, the Debussy Sonata and the Concerto 


. of J. Conus and several short pieces, 


which have been transcribed by the vio- 
linist, the audience found much to de- 
light them through the sheer technical 
achievement and also through the beauty 
and sentiment of the renditions. The 
splendid support given by Mr. Gruen- 
berg in the Sonata and the Concerto de- 
serves high commendation. 

A group of former pupils of the 
Maryland School of the Blind gave an 
artist recital at Albaugh’s Theater, Dec. 
7. This concert was a fine demonstration 


of the splendid musical equipment given 
at the school and which is carried to 
fruition at the Peabody Conservatory. 
Those appearing were Elizabeth Patillo 
and Elmer Vogts, pianists, the latter 
also presenting a violin number; Del- 
phine Desio, ’cellist, and Arthur Rich- 
mond, baritone. F. C. B. 





MANY PROVIDENCE CONCERTS 





Mme. Rappold and Lambert Murphy 


Acclaimed in Joint Recital 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 7.—The illness 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink prevented her 
appearance on the Steinert course con- 
cert Sunday, Dec. 2. Manager Albert 
Steinert, obliged to fill her place on short 
notice, was fortunate in securing Mme. 
Rappold and Lambert Murphy, who ap- 
peared in joint recital. The work of 
both artists, familiar to loeal audiences, 
met with great favor. Mr. Murphy, who 
has not sung here in several seasons, 
showed that he has gained much in voice 
and interpretative ability. 

The Swedish male chorus, “Verdandi,” 
was given before a crowded house on 
Dec. 1 in Elks’ Auditorium, the concert 
being for the benefit of the 301st Regi- 
ment Engineers’ Band. 

The K. of C. war camp fund was sub- 
stantially increased at the benefit at 
Fay’s Theater last Sunday evening, when 
George Dostal, tenor, and concert com- 
panv appeared. Numbers by Mr. Dostal, 
Lucille Orrelle, ’cellist, and Emil Polak, 
pianist, were enthusiastically at ts a 
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Schubert Club of Malden, Mass., Opens 
Thirteenth Season 


MALDEN, MAss., Dec. 4.—The Schubert 
Club, Edward L. McArthur, conductor, 
gave the first concert of its thirteenth 
season last evening in the Center Meth- 
odist Church, before a large audience. 
The assisting soloist was Grace Bonner 
Williams, soprano, who made her third 
appearance with the Schubert Club. Her 
excellent voice was heard in the “Ave 
Maria” from Bruch’s “Cross of Fire,” 
a group of French and English songs by 
Fourdrain, Bachelet and Rubner and 
folk-songs of Ireland and Russia. In 
Kremser’s “Hymn to the Madonna,” 
which the club sang with piano and or- 
gan accompaniments, Mrs. Williams sang 
the solo obbligato with fine effect. The 





club showed the results of thorough drill- 
ing in a miscellaneous program of part- 
songs. One of the most successful num- 
bers was Mrs. Beach’s “A Song of Lib- 
erty,” sung with organ accompaniment. 
Conductor McArthur is to be congratu- 
lated for the degree of efficiency to which 
he has brought these singers. 
W. H. L. 





Bernard Sinsheimer Engaged to Tilly 
Brady 


Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Bernard Sinsheimer, the New 
York violinist and leader of the Sin- 
sheimer String Quartet, to Tilly Brady 
of New York, a former violin pupil of 
his. During the last few years she 
has been studying voice. Miss Brady 
is a soprano and will in all probability 
be heard in concerts with Mr. Sin- 
sheimer next season. 





Ada Chadwick, the young Springfield 
violinist, appeared recently in a concert 
for the benefit of the Red Cross at West- 
field, Mass., with Corporal C. B. Rich- 
mond. Corporal Richmond is an organist 
and is now in the band of the Maine 
Heavy Field Artillery. Lieutenant Ryan, 
baritone, also assisted at this concert. 


WYNNE 
PYLE 


In her New York Recital, Aeolian 
Hall, Nov. 19, 1917. 


New York Morning Telegraph, Nov. 20, 1917— 
“Miss Pyle is an admirable pianist, whose 
playing belongs to a solid school. She has 
strength of touch, mastery over her instru- 
ment and a clear cut style.” 
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RESUMPTION OF WORK BY THREE CHORAL 
BODIES AMONG EVENTS OF WEEK IN CHICAGO 


Philharmonic, Mendelssohn, and Musical Art Societies Open Their Seasons 
Novelties by Grainger and Hadley 


First Named Club Performs 


Rubin Goldmark’s ‘Samson’? Given Local Introduction by 


Conductor Frederick Stock—Concerts by Gunn and Dunham Orchestras——Host of Recitalists Invade 
City—-Head of Sherwood Music School Wedded to Symphony Orchestra ’Cellist 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 15, 1917. 


HE week was marked musically by the 
resumption of activities by three 
choral organizations—the Philharmonic, 
Mendelssohn, and Musical Art Societies— 
as well as by recitals and the weekly con- 
certs of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Given an ambitious choral director 
with fairly good material and almost any- 
thing is possible, if the director has en- 
ergy and technical experience. The Phil- 
harmonic Choral Society on Wednesday 
presented two novelties, Percy Grain- 
ger’s “Marching Song of Democracy” and 
Henry Hadley’s “Music: An Ode.” The 
first is a cryptic composition, in which 
the masses of sound extorted from the 
choral body and orchestra are almost un- 
believable. There is good musicianship 
in it, but the general complexity reminds 
one of a six-ring circus. The “Ode” em- 
ployed soloists as well as chorus. Sev- 
eral of the numbers are in a lofty mood, 
particularly the opening, and some are 
distinctly popular, as for instance the 
“Shadow Song,” and the war music with 
its realistic coloring. The symphony was 
musically the most impressive, for Mr. 
Hadley had a great deal to say, and the 


means with which to say it strongly. 
Margery Maxwell disclosed a fresh so- 
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prano, clear and ringing in the upper 
register, and she had to repeat her “Sn: 
ow Song.” As a first appearance in Chi- 
cago, Mme. Gilderoy Scott did not have 
«a good chance to show her rich and well 
controlled contralto, but she read an un- 
usually difficult part with the ease of 
good training. Lambert Murphy showed 
a tenor voice of the pure lyric type, 
backed by good musicianship. Burton 
Thatcher’s dependable baritone suffered, 
like Mme. Scott’s voice, from eclipse by 
the other two in the quartet. Of the 
chorus, there is little to be said except 
that the tenors were not precise in their 
attack. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club gave its 
first concert of the season Thursday eve- 
ning in Orchestra Hall, Harrison M. 
Wild conducting. The men’s. voices 
blended in a good, solid body of tone and 
they interpreted admirably “This Is She,” 
by Rogers, “The Two Grenadiers” and 
other stirring songs. The first tenors 
seemed to have no comprehension of pitch 
in Spross’s “Our Colors.” Theo Karle, 
tenor soloist, sang with fine, ethereal 
tone quality, smooth phrasing and beau- 
tiful legato. His is a manly style of sing- 
ing. His interpretation of Katherine 
Glen’s “Twilight” made a repetition in- 
evitable. 

The Musical Art Society sang in Cen- 
tral Music Hall Monday evening. It is 
regrettable that so good a collection of 


voices cannot be prevailed upon to re- — 


hearse sufficiently to erase the amateur- 
ish roughness with which it sang this 
concert. Conductor Herbert E. Hyde has 
a difficult task set for him, which last 
season he accomplished with great suc- 
cess. “Three Kings Have Journeyed,” by 
Cornelius, and Gretchaninoff’s “Hymn to 
Free Russia” merited special attention. 
Three Arensky numbers, in which Robert 
Ambrosius played the ’cello obbligati like 
the artist that he is, sounded futile. They 
were well done, but left the listener cold. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock conducting, gave a beau- 
tiful reading of Mozart’s E Flat Sym- 
phony at its weekly pair of concerts. The 
Minuet was especially charming, and the 
reviewer has never heard more limpid, 
lovely clarinet tone than in the trio of 
this movement, Rubin Goldmark’s tone 
poem, “Samson,” a novelty in Chicago, is 
a high type of “program” music, color- 
ful, distinct in its themes and cleverly 
constructed. Harry Weisbach, concert- 
master, was soloist in Mendelssohn’s vio- 
lin concerto, playing brilliantly. He won 
the enthusiasm of his hearers. The or- 
chestra played a popular concert Thurs- 


‘day evening. 


Levitzki Excites Wonder 


Mischa Levitzki confirmed in recital 
Sunday the powerful impression he left 
when, as soloist in the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, he played the Saint-Saéns sec- 
ond concerto. His playing of the Bee- 
thoven “Sonata Appassionata,” the only 
number the reviewer could hear, because 
of other concerts taking place at the same 
time, was a treat that will remain long in 
his memory. He played it with no at- 


tempt to dazzle his hearers (thereby suc- 
ceeding in dazzling them), and in tone 
shading, rhythmic grasp of the piece—so 
different from the constantly changing 
tempos with which this work is usually 
played—faultless technique, clarity of the 
melodic and harmonic elements, contrast, 
color and splendor of conception, Levit- 
zki proved himself one of the few great 
pianists of the age. It was later learned 
that a demonstration followed his pro- 
gram and that he was compelled to add 
five encores. 

Georgia Kober, head of the Sherwood 
Music School, gave a piano recital Sun- 
day afternoon in Cohan’s Grand Opera 
House, under F. Wight Neumann’s local 
management. Her program included Bee- 
thoven’s “German Dances” and “Sonata- 
Pathétique,” besides Liszt, Debussy, 
Dohnanyi, and contemporary numbers. 
Miss Kober showed herself a veritable 
artist, her tone being remarkable for its 
beauty, and her expressive touch giving 
forth the most delicate nuances. Her 
touch was light and gentle in the “Ger- 
man Dances,” masterful and strong in 
parts of the Beethoven Sonata, and again 
delicate and singing. She was warmly 
applauded. 

George O’Connell, tenor, and Leroy 
Shield, pianist, were heard in joint re- 
cital Sunday in The Playhouse. Mr. 
O’Connell’s voice was especially beautiful 
in the softer passages. He sang Bur- 
leigh’s “One Year, 1914-1915” with much 
dramatic intensity. Charles Lurvey 
played artistic accompaniments. Mr. 
Shield’s solo work was effective, in the 
Strauss-Shultz-Evler “Arabesques on the 
Beautiful Blue Danube” and MacDowell’s 
“Sonata Eroica.” 

The American Symphony Orchestra’s 
Sunday concert opened with the familiar 
“Phédre” Overture by Massenet, Glen 
Dillard Gunn conducting. Adalbert Hu- 
guelet played the Liszt piano concerto in 
A with a firm, sure touch, and without 
mannerisms. MacDowell’s “From a 
Haunted Forest” Suite was very well 
done. Grant Hadley sang “Vision Fugi- 
tive,’ and the Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Company chorus, directed by ID. A. Clip- 
pinger, sang’ some numbers. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, Arthur Dunham conducting, was 
heard in the Illinois Theatre. Jessie 
Christian of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion sang “Depuis le jour” from “Louise.” 
The Tarantelle for Flute and Clarinet, 
Op. 8, of Saint-Saens, was so well played 
by Messrs. Linden and Menykowsky that 
the latter part was repeated. 

Anna Case, soprano, and Francis Mac- 
millen, violinist, were heard in joint re- 
cital at Miss Kinsolving’s Musical Morn- 
ing in the Blackstone Hotel on Tuesday. 
Miss Case made an excellent impression, 
her voice being soft and mellow, except 
in the topmost notes. She chose her 
songs well, and showed great interpre- 
tative ability, distinct enunciation and 
a pleasing personality. Mr. Macmillen 
played the first movement from the 
Tschaikowsky concerto with a great deal 
of brilliance, and followed with a number 
of Kreisler arrangements. His tone was 
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disappointing, being rather blurred and 
cold for the most part. 

Dai Buell, pianist, played a very at- 
tractive program in Ziegfeld Theatre 
Wednesday morning, in the Carl D. Kin- 
sey series. The composers represented in- 
cluded Navratil, Gebhardt, Lie, Stcher- 
batcheff, MacDowell, Kwast, Liszt and 
Liapounoff. Her interpretations kept the 
listener’s intent interest, and her tone, 
feeling and technique combined to make 
the works enjoyable. 


Sheehan Forces in “Trovatore” 


‘“Trovatore,” which opened the Boston 
English Opera Company’s season at the 
Strand Theatre thirteen weeks ago, was 
revived this week. Tuesday evening the 
audience enjoyed a well staged and fairly 
well cast production of it. The chorus 
sang with its usual precision. Daniel 
Denton sang Manrico, and, for one who 
was making his first appearance in the 
role, seemed to be thoroughly at home in 
it. Arthur Deane as Di Luna was pass- 
able. The two stars of the opera were 
Ilorentine St. Clair as Leonora, and 
Elaine De Sellem as Azucena. Helen 
June Hall was a charming looking Jnez. 
Edouard Dufresne, Canadian baritone, 
was soloist Sunday evening at Sinai 
Temple. He sang “Vision Fugitive” from 
“Hérodiade,” with «rchestral accompani- 
ment, and also in French, Debussy’s 
“Beau Soir’ and Chausson’s “Le 
Charme,” and in English, Devries’ “‘Good- 
Day, Suzon” and MacFayden’s “Inter 
Nos.” 

Mme. Rosa Olitzka, contralto, is recov- 
ering from a serious automobile accident. 
The incident came near’ terminating 
fatally for this well-known operatic and 
concert singer, and it was only by good 
luck that she escaped death. 

Georgia Kober, head of the Sherwood 


.Music School, was recently married to 


Walter Unger, ’cellist, who is a member 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
and Mrs. Unger are making their home in 
Oak Park, She recently played eight pi- 
ano recitals for the Red Cross, outside of 
her regular concert work. She is going 
to make a tour across the continent in 
January, beginning at Pittsburgh and Du 
Bois, Pa., and giving fifteen recitals in 
Southern California and San Francisco. 
She will return to Chicago in February. 
The mother of Carl D. Kinsey, business 
manager of the Chicago Musical College, 
died last week. She was buried in Hous- 
ton, Tex. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Hears Mme. Melba in 


Brilliant Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 15.—Under 
the management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, 
Mme. Melba, soprano, was heard in a 
brilliant recital, which attested’ the 
beauty and sympathetic power of her 


Washington 


voice. “Chanson Indoue”  (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff) and “The Swan” (Grieg) 


were exquisite in their coloring; while 
the “Jewel Song” aria from Faust 
brought out the dramatic quality of her 
voice. Mme. Melba was assisted by 
Winifred Christie, pianist, who displayed 
her broad interpretative powers with 
compositions of Ravel, Debussy, Chopin, 
Moszkowsky, Liszt and _ Bach-Strabel. 
“The Wave” of Ravel was played with 
delightful repose and finish and a full, 
resonant tone of deep beauty. W. H. 





Litchfield Choral Union Will Hold 1918 
Festival 


NORFOLK, CONN., Dec. 18.—The annual 
meeting and dinner of the officers of the 
Litchfield County Choral Union was held 
on Dec. 18. Contrary to a widely circu- 
lated rumor, the annual festival will be 
held in June, 1918. The works to be pre- 
sented are Parker’s “Dream of Mary,” 
Chadwick’s “Patriotic Ode,” and Verdi’s 
Manzoni Requiem. There will also be an 
orchestral concert in which the soloists 
will take part. 





Mrs. Ray M. Eberson has _ recently 
opened a studio at Texarkana, Tex. She 
is a pupil of Eleanore McLellan of New 
York. She has already a class of tal- 
ented pupils. She expresses herself 
heartily with regard to Miss McLellan’s 
ability as a teacher. 
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“*She studies and feels 
the moods of her 


songs,” 
Boston Transcript, Dec. 9, 1917. 


ROSALIE 
WIRTHLIN 


Contralto 


Scores another 


SUCCESS 


in her second 


BOSTON RECITAL, 
Jordan Hall, 
Dec. 8, 1917. 


What the BostonjCritics 
said in Their Reviews of 
her Recital 


The Transcript: 

Miss Wirthlin’s fine executive and 
interpretive powers were irresistible; 
the applause was whole-hearted and 
the demand for ‘‘extras’’ insistent. 
Her voice is at one with her presence: 
ample, well poised, possessed of an 
agreeable assurance. Her tones are 
resonant, faultless of pitch, and she 
has an enviable array of them. She 
sings thoroughly, resourcefully, with 
sense of beauty, with large satis- 
faction to her hearers. She _ has 
much sustaining power, fine control 
of breath and can dismiss a_ note 
with delicate graduation, taking ad- 
vantage of the rare and suggestive 
point where it blends with silence. 
Nor is her singing a mere matter of 
vocal exercise. She studies and feels 
the moods of her songs. Her tone 
can be darkly dramatic or buoyant and 
uplifting, as if in sheer exuberance. 


The Herald: 

Miss Wirthlin sang here for the first 
time a year ago last November. She 
then gave intelligent interpretations of 
songs widely differing in character, 
songs of various periods and various 
styles. Yesterday her program was 
again well contrasted. Miss Wirthlin 
sang intelligently. 

Miss Wirthlin’s voice of true con- 


tralto quality has a generous range. It . 


was well displayed in florid passages, 
as in lyrical and dramatic phrases. 


The Globe: 
Rosalie Wirthlin, the contralto of 
New York, pleasantly remembered 


from last season, gave a second recital 
here yesterday afternoon, this time at 
Jordan Hall. 

“Before the Crucifix,’”’ a song by Mr. 
La Forge treating the great subject 
with fine sincerity and expression, was 
done with authority and well received. 

Miss Wirthlin still finds French hap- 
piest for her. It helps to focus intensity. 

As before, intelligence and musician- 
ship are apparent. 
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Dr. Muck, Kreisler and Melba Unite in 
Boston Concert to Aid Stricken Halifax 


McCormack Packs Hall as Symphony Soloist—Cecilia Society Introduces Chabrier’s ‘‘La Sulamite”— 
Evan Williams, Greta Torpadie, Leila Holterhoff, Stuart Mason Presented in Recitals 








By HENRY GIDEON 














OSTON, Dec. 15.—Major Higginson, 
Karl Muck, Nellie Melba, Fritz 
Kreisler, and the entire Boston Symphony 
Orchestra donated their services to the 
fund for sufferers from the Halifax dis- 
aster. The benefit concert took place at 
Symphony Hall this afternoon. The seat 
sale opened at eight o’clock on Tuesday 
morning and closed at 2.50. At that hour 
the office began returning checks to per- 
sons whose applications were received 
after the house had been sold out. Some 
individuals paid fifty dollars for a seat. 
The sale, which exceeded $10,000, was one 
of the most sensational in the history of 
the Hall. 

Handicapped by a severe cold, Evan 
Williams opened the musical week with 
a song recital in Jordan Hall on Monday 
night. Asking the indulgence of the au- 
dience, the singer went gamely enough 
through the program, making no change 
other than to sing his third group first 
so as to “warm up” to the numbers from 
Handel’s “Acis and Galatea.” Harry M. 
Gilbert was the accompanist. 

Stuart Mason of the Faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
whose tinkling harpischord, defiant of 
wind and weather, played merrily to a 
happy little audience tucked away in an- 
other part of the building. Recital Hall 
was just the right place for Mr. Mason’s 
concert of Older French Operatic Music, 
in which he had the able assistance of 
Edith Woodman, soprano, and Rulon Y. 
Robison, tenor, not to mention five vio- 
lins, two violas, two cellos, one contra- 
bass, two flutes and one bassoon. The 
program was made up of pieces by Lully, 
Campra, Rameau; Méhul, Gretry, and 
Couperin. No part of it was more de- 
lightful than Mr. Mason’s three solos for 
harpischord, “Les Moissonneurs,” “La 
Bandoline,” and “Le Reveil-Matin,” all 
by Couperin. The concert closed with a 
chorus from Gretry’s “Les Deux Avares,” 
sung pianisstmo. 

On Tuesday evening Leila Holterhoff, 
the blind soprano, pleased an audience of 
fair size at Steinert Hall with a recital 
of light, charming songs well suited to 
her style and equipment. She had the 
courage to begin with a very ornate aria 
of Bach’s. Willard Flint’s manly voice 
and solid delivery gave variety to the pro- 
gram. Mary Wells Capewell at the pi- 
ano deepened the excellent impression 
she made a year ago in the same ca- 
pacity, Aside from being an unusually 
fine accompanist she has the gift of pro- 
jecting a beautiful personality across the 
footlights. It would be difficult to think 
of Leila Holterhoff without Mary Wells 
Capewell. 


Introduce Chabrier Work 


Remarkably interesting and satisfac- 
tory was the all too poorly attended con- 
cert of the Cecilia Society on Thursday 
evening. The program consisted of Cha- 
briér’s scena, “La Sulamite,” performed 
for the first time in Boston, and Wolf- 
IFerrari’s, “La Vita Nuova.” The compo- 
sitions resemble each other in being based 
on two of the loftiest of all poems, the 
former on the “Song of Songs,” the latter 
on Dante’s “New Life,” both love poems 
of the highest spirituality. They are both 
written for orchestra and chorus, with 
but one soloist in “La Sulamite,” and but 
two soloists and a lovely boys’ choir in 
“T.a Vita Nuova.” Here their similarity 
ceases. 

“lla Sulamite” is a very brief, free 
adaptation of a small passage in the 
Biblical idyl in which the maiden, “dark 
but comely,” is mocked for her absent 
love, permitting of a rhaphsodic enumer- 
ation of Solomon’s attractions and cul- 
minating in a dramatic paean of matri- 
monial felicities. In short, this version 
attempts to dramatize what in the origin- 
al is merely an imaginary conception of 
the Shulamite. Naturally, departure 
from the incomparable poetry of the or- 
iginal fails to give its exquisite sensuous 
qualities, its Oriental lyricism. The 


lovely lyric has become a modern dia- 
logue, with more “snap,” doubtless, but 


infinitely less charm and perfection. Cha- 
brier’s music, always exciting, rises to 
an effective finale, but entirety fails in 
conveying the sense of exquisite loveli- 
ness which one expects from the “Song of 
Songs.” Julia Claussen, stunning to be- 
hold, made the most of her not too envi- 
able role. The chorus was adequate, the 
orchestra noisy. 

But “La Vita Nuova” was different. If 
“The Song of Songs” is the epitome of all 
the voluptuously idyllic, “The New Life” 
must ever be the height of all truly spirit- 
ual passion. Especial interest in this im- 
mortal work exists for Bostonians, for 
the three New Englanders, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and particularly Charles Eliot 
Norton, were among its earliest and best 
English translators. And unlike “La Su- 
lamite,” the music of “La Vita Nuova” 


_ lives up to its subject! Though the text 


is not Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s rhymed 
translation, far and away the finest in 
English, Percy Pinkerton’s, the one used, 
is quite acceptable It follows the original 
closely, with condensations of the prose 
narrative that do not mar the original. 
It is always questionable whether or not 
any music can express the peculiarly 
compact, unified, organic qualities of the 
sonnet, but certainly Wolf-Ferrari does 
convey the spirit and beauty of Dante’s 
poem. It has all the same sustained 
serenity, the intense spirituality, the me- 
diaeval lucidity of its subject. Never 
melodramatic, never sentimental, never 
glaring, it is piercingly beautiful. One 
can hardly recognize the Wolf-Ferrari of 
the voluptuous “Jewels of the Madonna.” 

“La Vita Nuova” is undeniably fine in 
its own right, but the thrill it carried was 
in no small part due to its presentation. 
God forbid one should hear it “hashed”! 
Mr. Shepherd was at all times master of 
his organization, and all the members 
performed together to a man. Owing to 
the sudden illness of Mr. Middleton, 
Wadsworth Provandie, who had previ- 
ously sung the role in Worcester, was 
called in to fill the gap, and fully justi- 
fied his right to the part. He has a direct 
and artistic manner of singing. The so- 
prano part of Beatrice is almost as small 
as in Dante, but what little there was of 
it, Miss Littlefield sang with a beautiful 
lyric voice, particularly her final solo of 
beatitude. Her opening passage, brief 
as a passing zephyr, was exquisitely 
sung. The Cecilia Chorus sang with the 
effective finish one has learned to expect 
of it. Neither the inroads of war upon 
the personnel nor the change in conduct- 
ors has marred the beauty of its en- 
semble. 


McCormack with Symphony 


Apropos of the eighth concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra Louis Elson 
waggishly remarks: “Of course, on this 
occasion the tail wagged the dog.” Of 
course, the singer was the great attrac- 
tion and the Symphony Orchestra was 
merely the background to his appearance. 
It was not to hear Mozart’s E Flat Sym- 
phony that a long line of ticket-seekers 
stretched from Symphony Hall doors into 
the blue distance in the morning. Ht was 
“Vox McCormack, Vox Populi,” to make 
bad Latin out of the old proverb. 

There are musical aristocrats who pre- 
fer their orchestral concerts undiluted by 
solos for the human voice, male or fe- 
male. But the most squeamish can find 
no fault with the inclusion of John Mc- 
Cormack’s two solos in this week’s pro- 
gram. His songs, an unfamiliar air from 


-Handel’s “Atalanta” and a recitative and 


air from Beethoven’s “Christ on the 
Mount of Olives,” were musically worthy 
of the rest of the program; his voice and 
style were of the same stuff of which the 
Symphony Orchestra is made! Never 
has the vocal contribution blended more 
nobly with instrumental program, never 
has the English language in song been 
more beautiful and impressive. Of the 
three orchestral pieces. the novelty bv 
Ravel, “Daphnis and Chloe.” seemed to 
give the greatest delight io the audience. 
The closing number, Balakirev’s “Tha- 
mar,” suffered by comparison. Present- 
day audiences, having once seen the stage 
picture designed by the Russians to il- 
lustrate this tone-poem are no longer 
willing to hear the music as it was in- 
tended to be heard by the composer. Be- 





sides, the composition is too long and 
too diffuse to be played after a series of 
composition that have already satisfied 
an audience. 


Greta Torpadie Delights 


Greta Torpadie, winsome and lovely as 
when she first visited Boston a year ago, 
delighted a fair-sized audience at Jordan 
Hall with her unhackneyed program. Her 
finest offering was unquestionably the 
group of Scandinavian songs by Sten- 
hammar, Sibelius, Lie, and Grieg. With 
compelling art she prefaced her encore to 
this group (another Scandinavian song) 
with an appealing paraphrase of the text. 
The audience applauded enthusiastically. 
Miss Torpadie paid a delicate compli- 
ment to the New York composers Schind- 
ler, Kramer, Rubner, and Buzzi-Peccia 
by singing their songs in her final group. 
Her accompanist was the invaluable 
Richard Epstein. 





Mme. Alda and Wynne Pyle Give Joint 
Recital in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 14.—Under 
the auspices of the League of the Church 
of the Covenant, Mme. Frances Alda, 
soprano from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Wynne Pyle, pianist, were 
heard in% joint recital yesterday. Mme. 
Alda confined herself to songs which 
gave full scope to the charm of her in- 
terpretative powers and the beauty of 
her tonal coloring. The group of Amer- 
ican songs won particular favor, “Some- 
where in France,” by May Hartmann, 
being especially appealing. Frank La- 
Forge was an artistic accompanist, and 
came in for recognition in three of his 
own compositions, which Mme. Alda 
sang. This concert introduced Wynne 
Pyle to Washington, and she was heart- 
ily welcomed. Her various offerings dis- 
played excellent technique and delight- 
ful interpretation. President and Mrs. 
Wilson and a party from the White 
House were in attendance. W. 4H. 





Gluck, Homer and Zimbalist Appear at 
Bagby Musicale 


Alma Gluck, soprano, Louise Homer, 
contralto, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
were the soloists at the second of the 
Bagby series of morning musicales held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Dec. 10. 

Mme. Homer sang an aria from Haen- 
del’s “6erxes,” also songs by Sidney 
Homer, Carl Deis, Corner and Carpenter, 
the last mentioned being sung in Dorset-. 
shire dialect. With Mme. Gluck she 
sang numbers by Bayly and Nevin. Mme. 
Gluck’s selections were songs in French, 
Italian and English. Mr. Zimbalist 
played compositions by Bach, Beethoven, 
Cui, Sarasate and Wieniawski. Florence 
McMillan and S. Chotzinoff were the ac- 
companists. 





Quartet of Gifted. Artists Give Concert 
in Bloomfield, N. J. 


A concert was given by Dicie Howell, 
soprano; Mabel Addison, contralto; 
Charles Troxell, tenor, and William 
Tucker, bass, at the First Presbyterian 
Church Guild, Bloomfield, N. J., on Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 12. The artists united 
on Lehmann’s “Daisy Chain,” and a mis- 
cellaneous program was given after in 
which Miss Howell and Mr. Troxell 
joined in a “Carmen” duet; Mr. Troxell 
sang songs by Rogers and Burleigh 
ably, Miss Howell won favor in a “Ma- 
non” air, Miss Addison was received with 
favor in a “Samson” air and Mr. Tucker 
scored in Homer’s “How’s My Boy?” 
Helen Wolverton was the accompanist. 





Sorrentino on Tour in Middle West 


Umberto Sorrentino, the Italian tenor, 
won an unusual success on Dec. 2, when 
he appeared as soloist with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra in Cleveland. He 
has been on tour in the Middle West, 
earning praise for his singing in many 
cities.. On Dec. 10 he made his second 
appearance within a month in Akron, O., 
ray - Dec. 12 he appeared in Barber- 
on, O. 
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~ TWO CONCERTS BY DETROIT SYMPHONY 





Welcome Greta Torpadie—Fred- 
erick Gunster Heard on 
Club Program 


DetrRoIT, MicH., Dec. 13.—The Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra appeared in con- 
cert last Friday at the Armory, assisted 
by William Grafing King, first violinist, 
and Luigi Motto, first ’cellist, these ar- 
tists substituting for Emilio de Gogorza, 


who was ill. 

The program was opened with the 
Gluck Overture, “Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
which was followed by “Les Erinnyes,” 
by Massenet. Saint-Saéns’ “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale” was well played, particular- 
ly in the portion where muted _ strings 
are employed. OChabrier’s “Espana” 
never fails to charm, and was a stirring 
close to a program of general excellence. 

Mr. King played the “Thais” Medita- 
tion in a manner that won him many 
plaudits. Mr. Motto contributed “Le 
Cygne” and received the ovation which 
invariably follows his artistic perform- 
ances. This program was repeated on 
Saturday night. 

The “Pop” concert given by the De- 
troit Symphony at Arcadia last Sunday 
afternoon, introduced to Detroit audiences 
Greta Torpadie, who will henceforth be 
a welcome visitor in this city. She made 
her strongest appeal in two songs by 
Buzzi-Peccia, “Skylark, Pretty Rover,” 


and “Sweet Suffolk Owl,” these numbers 
being peculiarly suited to her voice and 
style. 

An interesting feature of the occasion 
was a march, “Paul Revere,” composed 
by Mann, the librarian of the orchestra. 
It was well received. The orchestra also 
played a movement from the Schubert 
“Unfinished Symphony,” selections from 
“Faust,” the “Prize Song,” a Strauss 
waltz and the overture to “Hansel and 
Gretel,” maintaining their customary 
high standard in all. 

As the first soloist in its artist series, 
the Tuesday Musicale presented Fred- 
erick Gunster, tenor, assisted by Mrs. 
Samuel C. Mumford, accompanist, at the 
Hotel Statler, on the evening of Dec. 11. 
The opening group of songs included two 
old Italian airs, Purcell’s “‘Passing By,” 
and two Schubert compositions. Mr. 
Gunster’s well-defined phrasing, clear 
diction and logical interpretation won 
the audience instantly, and he was re- 
called for several encores. Of the four 
French songs which followed, “D’Une 
Prison,” by Hahn, was notable for its 
beautiful legato and the purity of tone 
with which it was delivered. Mr. Guns- 
ter also presented a group by American 
composers, including a cycle by Gertrude 
Ross. Mrs. Mumford provided unusu- 
ally satisfactory accompaniments. 

Thomas Whitney Surette delivered a 
brilliant and comprehensive lecture on 
“Music and Education,” at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, on Thursday, Dec. 13. 

M. McD. 





STUDENTS HEAR WAR NEEDS 





Boston Mass Meeting for Friendship 
War Fund 


Boston, Dec. 13.—In behalf of the 
Students’ Friendship War Fund a mass 
méeting of New England Conservatory 
of Music students was held on Dec. 12. 
Brewer Eddy gave vivid descriptions of 
conditions as he had personally experi- 
enced them in Salisbury Plain and be- 
hind the firing line. ; 

The Conservatory students were in- 
formed that it is the purpose of the man- 
agement of the Students’ Friendship 
War Fund to divide the minimum gift of 
$1,000,000 to be raised among American 
schools and colleges in the following pro- 
portions: Ffty per cent to the 6,000,000 
men in prison camps of Europe, behind 
barbed wire; twenty per cent for the 
Y. W. C. A., to provide hostess houses, 
emergency housing for employed girls 
and to send the Y. W. C. A. with the 
American Red Cross; twenty per cent to 
the war work council of the Y. M. C. A.; 
ten per cent to the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation. 

The directory committee of the Con- 
servatory was represented on the plat- 
form by Director George W. Chadwick, 
general manager; Ralph L. Flanders 
and Wallace Goodrich, dean of the fac- 
ulty. In introducing the speakers Mr. 
Chadwick spoke of the Conservatory 
service flag, which contains nearly 40 
stars, representing students now fighting 
in one capacity or another in the cause 
of human liberty. - 


ELENORE ALTMAN’S RECITAL 








Pianist Compels Esteem in AZolian Hall 
Appearance 


Elenore Altman, pianist, gavera re- 
cital at AZolian Hall on the evening of 
Dee. 15. The program included two 
sonatas, one by Schubert and one by 
Schumann, numbers by Brahms, Bach- 
Busoni, Chopin, Paderewski, Stojowski, 
Monuisko-Melcer and, as a finale, Liszt’s 
Twelfth Rhapsody. 

Miss Altman exhibited an intellectual 
style, clear technique and a good tone 
which was often almost masculine. Her 
best work was done in the Schumann 
sonata and in three Chopin studies. In 
the Liszt number she suffered from a 
momentary lapse of memory, but recov- 
ered herself so quickly as to make the 
slip almost unnoticeable. 

As a whole, the recital was a most 
satisfactory one. Lovers of straightfor- 
ward piano playing will find in Miss 
Altman an exponent of waneey ig 





Dambois Appears with Treble Clef Club 
of Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., Dec. 10.—The Treble 
Clef,-a chorus consisting of seventy of 
Hartford’s most prominent women sing- 
ers and conducted by Edward F. Lau- 
bin, gave its first concert of the season 
on the evening of Dec. 7, with Maurice 
Dambois, ’cellist, as soloist. The pro- 


gram included twelve numbers for the 


chorus and four for Mr. Dambois, who 
played splendidly. The soloist was also 
heard with the chorus in an arrangement 
of Saint-Saéns’s “Le Cygne.” Lucy B. 
Woodward played the accompaniments 
for the club and Mr. Laubin for Mr. 
Dambois. z+ ee te 


ROANOKE (VA.) SEASON OPENS 








Evan Williams and Harry Gilbert Given 
Enthusiastic Welcome 


ROANOKE, VA., Dec. 10.—The season 
opened auspiciously this week when the 
‘thursday Morning Music Club presented 
Evan Williams, the Welsh tenor, with 
Harry Gilbert, accompanist. An enthu- 
siastic audience greeted the artists, and 
they graciously responded to encore-after 
encore. 

Mr. Williams had just returned from a 
tour of the camps, where he had been 
singing to the men in khaki, and his war 
songs, “Tim Rooney’s at the Fightin’ ” 
and “Mother, My Dear,” touched a par- 
ticularly responsive chord in the hearts 
of his hearers. Schubert’s “Wandering” 
and “Murmuring Zephyrs,” by Jensen, 
were most popular numbers. This was 
Harry Gilbert’s second appearance be- 
fore a Roanoke audience, and the storm 
of applause which greeted him evidenced 
the impression made on his former ap- 
pearance. Mr. Gilbert played “Novel- 
lette” and “Romanze,” by Schumann, and 
was forced to respond to several encores. 
His accompaniments were exceedingly 
satisfying. 

Both Mr. Williams and Mr. Gilbert 
were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Beverly 
Wortham and were given a reception 
after the concert. M. D. H. 





ALBANY HEARS PIERNE WORK 


Local “First Time” of “Children of Beth- 
lehem” Directed by A. Y. Cornell 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 13.—Pierné’s can- 
tata, “The Children of Bethlehem,” was 
given Wednesday evening as the first of 
two evenings of music at the Vincentian 
Institute for the benefit of war relief 
work by a chorus of 100 pupils of the 
Harmonic Circle of the Academy of Holy 
Names, under the direction of Alfred Y. 
Cornell of New York, and assisting solo- 





ists. This was the Albany premiere of 
the cantata. The assisting soloists were 
Mrs. John J. Carey, contralto; Mrs. 


Charlotte Bord-Gilbert of Green Island, 
soprano; Thomas O’Connor, tenor; Lieut. 
Roger H. Stonehouse, baritone, and Mary 
I.. Hans, Viola Gunzel and Mrs. John T. 
Crummey as the Shepherds. Margaret 
L. Hart was at the piano. Sam Charles 
of Boston conducted the orchestra of 
twenty, which included the Carolyn 
Belcher String Quartet of Boston. 
Concertos with orchestra accompaniment 
were played by Frances Cantwell, who 
gave the Grieg Concerto in A Minor; 
Berthe Denis, the “Hungarian Medley” 
of Menter, and Gertrude Geary, the 
“Africa Fantasia” of Saint-Saéns, with 
Grace W. Callahan at the second piano. 

Eleanore Payez, pianist, a former Holy 
Names graduate, was heard on Thursday 


evening in two new Tschaikowsky Con- 
certos in B Flat Minor. She was re- 
called for several encores. Marjorie Mc- 
Donough gave the Liszt Concerto in A; 
Grace Callahan, MacDowell’s D Minor 
Concerto, and Alice F. McEneny, the 
Rubinstein Concerto in D Minor. Mrs. 
Marie Bernhardi Taaffe, soprano, sang 
the aria “Ah, Mon Fils,’ from Meyer- 
beer’s “‘Le Prophéte,’ and a group of 
songs. John J. Fogarty of Troy, bari- 
tone, sang a group of songs, including 
“Invictus,” by Huhn. Dr. M. P. Flat- 
tery was accompanist. W. &» Bi 








MANY NEW YORK 
CONCERTS GIVEN 
BY LUTHER MOTT 























Luther Mott, American Baritone 


Luther Mott baritone, gave a recital at 
the Parsons Studios Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 9, in which he presented in admir- 
able style a program interesting both in 
construction and offering. Besides two 
old arias by Handel, sung with great 
finesse and perfect diction, his numbers 
included songs in English, Italian, 
Irench, and at the close a group of mod- 
ern English. 

Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive’ was 
charmingly interpreted and had to be re- 
peated. In Cimara’s “Stornello” and 
“Mattinata,” by Tosti, the singer’s fine 
dramatic style and exquisite mezza-voce 
were significant plies: ones in. his work 
that brought forth merited applause. 

On the evening of the same date Mr. 
Mott sang at a reception at the home of 
Mr. Severo Mallett-Prevost on Park Ave- 
nue, giving an Italian group and a num- 
ber of English songs, among which was 
Jean Paul Kursteiner’s lovely “Night- 
fall.” 

Mr. Mott is rapidly filling dates for 
December and January, his most recent 
engagements having been a recital at 
Mrs. S. Sidney Smith’s home on Dec. 5; 
a joint recital with Amy Baker at the 
Women’s Club, Dec. 11; song recital at 
Bible House Dec. 1; a musical at the 
home of Mrs. Edmund Dwight, Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 16; besides appearances 
at the military camps at Bedloe’s Island 
and Camp Mills. 

On Jan. 31 Mr. Mott will appear as 
soloist at the Artists’ Matinée at the 
Hotel Plaza. 





NOTED ARTISTS VISIT FRESNO 





Matzenauer, Cherniavskys, Teyte and 
Gluck Delight Music-Lovers 


FRESNO, CAL., Dec. 15.—The musical 
season now full under way promises to 
be the most successful in the history of 
Fresno. The Musical Club, which enjoys 
the distinction of being the largest club 
of its kind in the State, presented Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, as _ its 
opening attraction. The concert was a 
great success in every respect and Mme. 
Matzenauer has made a place for herself 


‘among local music-lovers. 


The Cherniavsky Trio was heard early 
in November in a varied program that 
was highly appreciated. 

Maggie Teyte appeared in Puccini’s 
“Madama Butterfly” recently, scoring a 
great success. It was the first time in 
many years that Fresno has had grand 
opera worthy of the name. 

Alma Gluck appeared in concert on 
the evening of Nov. 20. 


KANSAS CITY WE COMES 
SAN CARLO OPERA FORCES 





Marcella Craft as Guest Artist Warmly 
Welcomed—Many Concerts on 
Month’s Schedule 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Dee. 12.—On 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of last 
week the San Carlo Opera Company, 
under the local management of Myrtie 
Irene Mitchell, gave five highly satisfac- 
tory performances. For several years 
the San Carlo forces have made annual 
visits to Kansas City and many of the 
artists have become favorites here. On 
this last appearance the entire company 
was given a hearty welcome, 

“Gioconda,” “Barber of Seville,” 
“Traviata,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and 
“Trovatore” were this season’s répertoire 
for Kansas City. The opening perform- 
ance was “Gioconda” with Elizabeth 
Amsden, Martha Klinger and Manuel 
Salazar in the leading réles. The entire 
performance was splendidly given and 
indicated the standard maintained in the 
other four performances. On Friday 
afternoon a very successful benefit mati- 
nee was given for the Red Cross. The 
Opera company as well as all em- 
ployees of the theater gave their serv- 
rees. 

“Traviata” was sung on Friday night. 
Marcella Craft was the guest artist of 
the company, and it was her first appear- 
ance here in opera. Three years ago 
Miss Craft sang in the same theater in 
recital. Her singing placed her in the 
front rank of great recital artists heard 
here. In _ her delightful portrayal of 
Violetta she showed such an extraordi- 
nary quality and power of histrionism 
that those who went to the opera to hear 
her song soon fell under her charm as a 
most convincing actress. 

Carlo Peroni conducted all the operas 
with his characteristic zeal and intelli- 
gence. 

Kansas City was fortunate in having 
a visit last week from Thomas Whitney 
Surette of Boston. Mr. Surette gave 
several talks to small groups of people 
who are interested in helping to educate 
the public to a greater appreciation of 
music. Mr. Surette made clear that 
music is a necessary factor of life; that 
the community must feel the importance 
of making music itself and not forever 
sit passively listening to great artists. 
At these conferences plans were made 
for our community chorus, which has 
become in a few months, under the 
leadership of John R. Jones, a body of 
singers of which Kansas City may be 
justly proud. 

On Tuesday of this week the Kansas 
City Symphony Orchestra gave the sec- 
ond monthly concert. A splendid reading 
was given the Fifth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven by Conductor Busch. Frances 
Nash was the visiting soloist and she 
played the G Minor Concerto of Saint 
Saéns in a manner that would have done 
credit to an artist of many years’ ex- 
perience. 

The first Symphony “Pop” concert was 
given Sunday afternoon at Convention 
Hall, The soloist, Mrs. H. Lewis Hess, 
contralto, sang “He Shall Feed His 
Ilock” with breadth of style and beauty. 
The orchestra was in fine form through- 
out. Concertmaster Rittmeister played 
the “Prize Song” finely. 

Two artists that Kansas City heard 
last month for the first time were Mabel 
Garrison and Ethel Leginska. Both of 
these artists were on the Fritschy series, 
and both were enthusiastically received. 

S. E. B. 





ARTISTS CHARM NEWARK 





Second Community Concert Rouses Joy 
—Teachers Form Association 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 15.—The second 
concert in the third series of community 
concerts at Robert Treat School was 
given last night. A very fine program 
was charmingly presented by Mildred 
Dilling, harpist; May Korb, soprano, and 
Earle Tuckerman, baritone. The ex- 
quisite art of Miss Dilling, applied to 
numbers by Pierné, Debussy and other 
moderns, evoked much deserved applause, 
as did also the work of the singers... An 
interesting feature of the program was 
the performance of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” by Miss Korb and Miss Dilling. 
The accompaniments were discriminat- 
ingly played by Arthur Klein. 

Newark teachers have organized the 
Northern Jersey Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and have elected Sidney Baldwin, 
president; Lillian J. Petri, vice-presi- 
dent; Alvah Sidner, secretary, and Otto 
K. Schill, treasurer. 

Herman Epstein concluded his lectures 
last Thursday with a talk on Scandi- 
navian music. 
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‘* Daughter of the Regiment’? Revival 
Proves Fascinating for Philadelphians 


Frieda Hempel Earns Ovation as “Marie’—Women Present Flag to Stokowski Forces—-Hunter 
Welsh Shows His Art—Barrére Ensemble Appears Before Chamber Music Association 





By H. T. CRAVEN 

















Philadelphia, Dec. 17, 1917. 


¢éTT\HOSE who came to scoff remained 

to praise,” at the performance of 
“The Daughter of the Regiment,” given 
in the Metropolitan last Tuesday night. 
A week before, ardent hopes of a bril- 
liant “Faust” had been rudely dashed. 
On the other hand, the announcement 
that Donizetti’s little opera would be re- 
vived aroused only the faintest ripples of 
interest. In consequence, the smallest 
audience of the season was attendant on 
Frieda Hempel’s first appearance here 
as Marie. The erratic deities controll- 
ing the destinies of opera, thereupon 
sprung one of their characteristic sur- 
prises. Capital entertainment was of- 
fered. 

Moreover, there were substantial rea- 
sons for considering Mr. Gatti’s latest 
revival cavalierly. The three brief acts 
of an antique operetta, sparkling though 
they still are, hardly seemed full return 
for the goodly expenditure of funds de- 
manded by the impresario. “The Daugh- 
ter” has usually been incorporated in 
double bills. Oscar Hammerstein used 
to give the work in association with Mas- 
senet’s little gem of compressed tragedy, 
“La Navarraise.” Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” 
would have been a fitting companion last 
Tuesday, but that admirable lyric play 
had not yet been restored to the Metro- 
politan’s repertory. Mr. Gatti was evi- 


dently saving up “Cavalleria” and “Pag- 
liacci” for joint presentation here on 
Dec. 18. The experiment of testing the 
draft of the “Daughter” by herself was 
hence conceived. 

The management doubtless foresaw 
the possibilities of galvanizing back into 
life what has often been regarded as an 
outmoded trifle. But the public had no 
such inside information and no chance 
of being apprised in advance was per- 
mitted since the scheduled first presen- 
tation of the Donizetti revival was not 
given in New York because of indisposi- 
tion on the part of the diva. As a re- 
sult, last Tuesday’s performance marked 
the first staging in this country of “The 
Daughter” under Mr. Gatti’s banner and 
the American prémiere of Hempel as 
Marie. 

The réle should almost inevitably be- 
come one of the most popular in her list. 
Fritzi Scheff was the most fetching of 
vivandieres. Sembrich used to sing the 
part delightfully but her assumption of 
crisp vivacity always seemed a trifle 
forced. Tetrazzini warbled through the 
score, but she was ridiculous pictorially 
and histrionic considerations were treated 
with the airiest indifference. Mme. Hem- 
pel’s interpretation combines some of the 
best features of her predecessors’ work. 
Not the most enthusiastic idealist can 
find her physique fully suited to a sou- 
brette character. But she does make a 
fairly creditable appearance in musical 
comedy garb, and her acting is unmarred 
by any lamentable attempts at overdone 
kittenishness. 

Her vocalism warrants encomiums. 
Opera in these days is so complicated an 
art, and so many alleged cantatrices seek 
to atone for lyric failings with histrionic 
embroidery that it was a source of deep 
satisfaction to hear clear, radiant, crys- 
talline singing that could be appraised 
and praised strictly on its own merits. 
The breezy “Rataplan,” and, indeed, all 
Mme. Hempel’s other numbers, were 
charmingly given. Her ease and au- 
thority, her spirit of gayety, potent, but 
never exaggerated, were apparently in- 
fectious, for the whole performance was 
sprightly and stimulating. Not even 
when Caruso recently sang here at his 
best has more spontaneous applause rung 
through the Metropolitan. 

As the bluff yet kindly Sergeant Sul- 
pice, Antonio Scotti made his first ap- 
pearance here of the season. The late 
Charles Gilibert was unique in the rdle. 
It is doubtful if any-other baritone in 
our time will surpass his performance. 





To those spectators and auditors, how- 
ever, with no memories of the remarka- 
ble French artist, Mr. Scotti’s concep- 
tion must have been amply satisfying. 
His acting was informed by sincerity 
and taste, while the music lay admirably 
within the present scope of his vocal 
capacities. 

A new tenor, Francesco Carpi, was re- 
vealed as Tonio. Marie Mattfeld was a 
capable Marchioness. Auxiliary parts 
were suitably handled by Reschiglian, 
D’Angelo, Edward Alexander and Marie 
Savage. 


Score Still Sparkles 


Renewed acquaintance with Donizetti 
is pretty sure to confirm the conviction 
that he was one of the most felicitous 
composers of bright, dainty music who 
ever lived. If popular taste is rightly 
directed, the merry tunes of “The Daugh- 
ter” or “Don Pasquale” should easily 
outlive the pomposity of “Lucia” or “La 
Favorita.’”’ That his gayest scores have 
been a font of melody for modern song 
writers and musical comedy makers is 
emphatically attested by facts. 

The new stage settings for the operetta 
were simple and effective. They were 
conventional rather than Urbanesque, 
but their old-fashioned naivete seemed 
quite correctly keyed to the spirit of the 
work. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the Metropolitan chorus sang brilliantly. 
Its artistry in each presentation is well- 
nigh invariable. 

Reaffirmation of the Philadelphia Or- 
shestras Americanism was scarcely neces- 
sary here. It has been previously pointed 
out in this correspondence that this city’s 
traditional loyalty is accepted almost as 
a matter of course. The need for mak- 
ing assurance doubly sure has not been 
seriously felt. The scene enacted on the 
stage of the Academy of Music last Fri- 
day afternoon and repeated on Saturday 
night, thrilling though it was, was per- 
haps inspired more by the desire to pay 
a graceful tribute to Mr. Stokowski and 
his men than by any wish to exact a 
public protestation of their patriotism. 
On each of the two ocassions, Frances 
A. Wister, representing the women’s 
committees of the organization, presented 
the orchestra with handsome American 
flags, which will hereafter adorn the 
back wall of the band shell. 

The official donor wisely declared 
“that music is a mighty inspiration, a 
profound solace, during these times of 
stress,” and also that “patriotism and 
art cannot only walk hand in hand, but 
that united they constitute a bulwark 
against enemies at home and abroad.” 
On behalf of the orchestra association, 
of which he is president, Alexander Van 
Rensselaer accepted the gift and Leo- 
pold at the same time offering the serv- 
ices of the orchestra to the government 
and Stokowski did the honors for the 
personnel. 

The artistic features of last week’s 
concerts were as familiar as the inter- 
polated episode was exceptional. Mr. 
Stokowski bowed to popular tastef with 
a routine Tschaikowsky bill which in- 
cluded the “Pathetic” symphony, the 
“Nut-Cracker” suite and the “1812” 
overture. His reading of the symphonic 
work particularly emphasized its emo- 
tional content, thus contrasting striking- 
ly with the recent more austerely tragic 
reading lately given here by Walter 
Damrosch. The over-sentimental ver- 
sion judged by permissible standards 
may be indiscreet, but of the public’s 
affection for such a rendition there can 
be no doubt. Two large audiences were 
manifestly delighted with the perform- 
ance. The “Nut-Cracker” suite was 
played with much delicacy and engaging 
romanticism and the “1812” evoked the 
usual thrills. 


Hunter Welsh in Recital 


One of the most formidable piano pro- 
grams of the season was authoritatively 
played here, last Monday, by Hunter 
Welsh, the American pianist. This ex- 
cellent artist seems to exult in exacting 
material. Not content with elucidating 
the difficult variations and fugue of 


Brahms on a theme by Handel, Mr. Welsh 
tapped elusive classic springs of art in 





Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, 
Rameau’s “Tambourin,” Scarlatti’s “Pas- 
torale”’ and “Capriccio” and Mozart’s 
Sonata in A major. Purity of tone was 
the outstanding factor in his interpreta- 
tion of those works. Temperamental as- 
sets, informed always by due restraint 
and polished taste, had fuller sweep in 
Chopin’s preludes in C Minor and F 
Major, the impromptu in A Flat Major, 
and the Polonaise in E Flat Minor. The 
last-named number was instinct with an 
appreciation of its passionate and som- 
ber eloquence. More obviously spectac- 


ular offerings were Liszt’s “Soirée de 
Vienne” and the Twelfth Hungarian 
Rhapsody. 


Barrére Ensemble Concert 


The Philadelphia Chamber Music As- 
sociation’s second “meeting,” held in the 
Bellevue-Stratford ball room on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 9, brought forward the 
Barrére Ensemble in a characteristically 
happy program. The ideal atmosphere of 
intimacy, to which the seating arrange- 
ment of the concert hall saliently con- 
tributed at the inaugural of the series 
a fortnight earlier, again prevailed. The 
meticulous leader revealed his own pro- 
ficiency as a virtuoso of the flute in solos 
from the Elysian Fields scene of Gluck’s 
“Orfeo” and in Bach’s le polonaise and 
“Badinage, from the suite in B Major. 
The ensemble numbers were the Mozart 
Serenade in E Flat, “Pierné’s “Pas- 
torale,” Perilhou’s “Musette,” De Wail- 
ly’s “Aubade,” Lazzaris octuor, a Chad- 
wick Scherzino and the same composer’s 
fantasy “The Frogs,” and Gouvy’s 
“Suite Gauloise.” From the standpoint 
of artistic synchronization the De Wailly 
“Aubade” won signal honors. Winning 
melodic beauty, deliciously voiced, gave 
the Lazzari octuor a special appeal. 











Aborn to Train Singers 
im Miniature Opera House 
New Home of Aborn Opera Training Classes Contains a Reg- 


ular Stage with All the Requisites—Pioneer of American 
Opera Sees New Day for Native Artists 

















MINIATURE “opera house,” with 
commodious facilities for the train- 
ing of embryo opera singers, is the chief 
feature of the new home of the Aborn 
Opera School in New York. The new 


building, constructed according to the di- 
rections of Milton Aborn, the pioneer of 
American opera, is located a block away 
from the Metropolitan, at 137 West 
Thirty-eighth Street. 

“The opening of our new building,” 
said Mr. Aborn when visited by a Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA representative last Satur- 
day, “will bring the realization of some 
ideas I have long had in mind as essen- 
tial for an institution like ours. For ex- 
ample, this stage,” indicating the plat- 
form now nearing completion, “is to be 
equipped with modern lighting facilities, 
so far as it is practicable, so as to give 
the singers the reality of actual atmos- 
phere.” To further this effect Mr. Aborn 
has secured the services of Joseph Urban 
for the decorations. Mr. Urban has 
taken a deep interest in Mr. Aborn’s 
novel training and it is expected will give 
the building some distinctive Urban 
touches. 

Adjoining the theater is the “tech- 
nique room,” in which, pupils will be in- 
ducted into the mysteries of stagecraft. 
On the other side is the section where the 
future Margarets, Aidas, Lohengrins and 
Mappistopnaies will be taught the art of 
making-up. Another studio will be de- 
voted to private coaching. But to return 
to the theater. Mr. Aborn and his as- 
sociates will stage operas and concerts 
in this theater quite frequently. Occa- 
sionally a company of young singers 
will be taken on the road or perhaps as- 
sist in some Aborn production. Each day 
will be brimming over with important 
and fascinating events for the pupils, so 
a glance at the schedule convinced us. 

How many singers know even how to 
stand properly; how many can make a 
simple motion on the stage without re- 
sembling an animated Barnard statue of 
Mr. Lincoln? Only the routined singers, 
those who have had the advantage of 
being strictly supervised. The Aborn 
theater is meant to impart just such 
knowledge, Mr. Aborn informed us, and 
a quarter of a century association with 
opera and the stage should qualify Mr. 
Aborn for the task, we submit. 

Of course the Aborn classes are not 
new; in the past couple of years the 
school has incubated quite a number of 
singers. But the old quarters of the 
school could offer no physical advantages 
like this new built-to-order home. 


American Singers Abroad 


“The customary order is for American 
singers to study abroad and return here 
to exhibit their art,” continued Mr. 
Aborn, “but I hope to see this process re- 
versed—artists trained here and sent 
abroad to exploit American art in the 
European opera houses. There is no 
reason why this system cannot be made 
perfectly feasible. It is simply a matter 


of providing experience for our young 
men and young women. Opera houses 
and schools in this country must trans- 
form the crude students into finished ar- 
tists. It is my hope that my school will 
be able to perform a part of this service 
for American art. An institution found- 
ed for commercial benefits could not hope 
to realize our ideals. 

“My idea is to continue working on 
strictly practical principles, training the 
students by means of a compact and 
adaptable system. So far as I succeed 
in securing recognition for native sing- 
ers so far will I be content with my 
work.” 

The school will be dedicated within a 
couple of weeks with addresses by some 
distinguished patrons of opera, probably 
including Otto H. Kahn. The faculty of 
the school remains as before. .' 





Vernon Stiles Gives Recital for Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement 


The recital given by Vernon Stiles, 
song leader of Camp Devins, for the ben- 
efit of the Brooklyn Music School Set- 
tlement, at the home of Mrs. Benjamin 
Prince, 439 St. Marks Avenue, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Dec. 15, proved to be a 
very delightful affair. Mr. Stiles sang 
in his finest style, winning great ap- 
plause from his audience. He was ac- 
companied by Mana Zucca, and sang 
her “Rose Marie” and “A Whispering,” 
dedicated to Mr. Stiles. He also sang 
H. E. Burleigh’s war song, “One year,” 
“Ah, Moon of My Delight,” from the Per- 
sian Garden, “Songs of Araby,” Walter 
Kramer’s “Last Hour,” “Where  Blos- 
soms Grow,” “Sans Souci” and “Redi,” 
from “Il Pagliacci.” He stirred the audi- 
ence with three popular marching songs, 
“We Will Never Let the Old Flag Fall,” 
“The Long, Long Trail,” and “Where Do 
We Go from Here?” At Mr. Stiles’ re- 
quest, Miss Zucca played one of her popu- 
lar compositions, her fugue a ks ol 





McCormack to Give Fifteen Concerts in 
Aid of Red Cross 


John McCormack, the Irish tenor, is 
to give a series of fifteen concerts in aid 
of the Red Cross. The entire gross re- 
ceipts will be turned over to the Red 
Cross, as Mr. McCormack’s managers 
are assuming the expenses of the tour. 
These concerts will not, as has been 
stated, interfere in any way with the 
tenor’s regular engagements. 





Max Jacobs to Be Leader of New Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


Max Jacobs, New York conductor, has 
just been appointed conductor of the 
newly organized symphony orchestra of 
the Workmen’s Circle of New York. The 
plans for this organization are not yet 
completely formulated, but will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 
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PATRIOTIC SPIRIT IN 
SPRINGFIELD CONCERT 


Military Touches a Feature of 
Orpheus Club’s Annual 
Program 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Dec. 20.—Military 
spirit pervaded the annual concert by the 
Orpheus Club in the- Auditorium on 
Thursday evening. One of the features 
was the display for the first time of the 
club’s service banner, which contains 
eighteen stars. The program, too, in- 
eluded several martial numbers. John 
J. Bishop conducted the chorus, May 
Marshall Cobb, soprano, was soloist, and 
the instrumental parts were played by 
the Boston Festival Orchestra, conducted 
by John W. Crowley. Robert W. Field 


was accompanist. 

The first martial note was sounded 
when the program opened with the troop- 
ing of the colors in which eighteen sol- 
diers from the United States Arsenal 
marched in with the national and state 
flags and the audience joined the club in 
singing the “Star-Spangled Banner, with 
orchestral and organ accompaniment. In 
closing, “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
was sung in the same way. 

The chorus sang “Pheebus, Arise,” by 
J. K. Paine, with the tenor solo parts 
sung by E. E. Hosmer, a member of the 
club. A spirited number was “An Eng- 
lish Sailor Song,” the music of which 
was written by John J. Bishop, who con- 
ducts the club. Following this came 
“Spin, Spin,” by Hugo Jungst. Other 
club numbers were “Benediction of the 
Alps,” by Baldamus, with W. B. Marsh 
of the club as baritone soloist; “The 
Army in the Desert,” by Hegar-Buck, 
and “Great Is Jehovah the Lord,” Schu- 
bert-Liszt, and “A Plainsman’s Song,” 
by Bliss. 

Miss Cobb’s first number was the Mad 
Scene from “Lucia,” and she then sang 
two groups of songs. 

The second chamber concert for the 
benefit of the French soldier-artists’ chil- 
dren’s fun, under the management of 
Julia C. Rogers, was given in the Kim- 
ball last Saturday afternoon. Ignace 
Nowicki, violinist, and Lee Pattison, 
pianist, both musicians of high attain- 
ments, gave the program. Besides _be- 
ing a brilliant pianist, Mr. Pattison 
shows ability as a composer. He played 
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a “Prelude,” one of his own compositions. 
His playing of Ravel’s “Sonatine’” made 
a special appeal to his audience. Mr. 
Nowicki also played one of his own com- 
positions, a “Barcarolle,” so delightfully 
that a repetition was demanded. He 
plays with a warm tone and fine tech- 
nique. Other numbers were excellently 
played by the artists. 

Miss Rogers sent a check for $300 to 
American Artists’ Committee of One 
— the proceeds of the two con- 
certs. 

John McCormack delighted a large au- 
dience in the Auditorium, Tuesday even- 
ing. He varied his program by singing 
a number of arias, instead of a program 
made up entirely of lyrics. His closing 
number, “The Lost Chord,” with organ 
accompaniment played by Arthur H. Tur- 
ner, was one of the features of his pro- 
gram. With Mr. McCormack was André 
Polah, violinist, whose playing won the 
audience. Edwin Schneider was Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s accompanist. ae. oes 2 





MARGARET ABBOTT 
WINS WARM FAVOR 
IN ALLIANCE, OHIO 














Margaret Abbott, Oratorio and Concert 
Contralto 


Margaret Abbott, contralto, who has 
made successful appearances at the 
Worcester and Springfield festivals and 
with the Columbia Chorus, recently sang 
at Alliance, O., in “The Messiah,” creat- 
ing a splendid impression. Miss Abbott 
was well received in all her solos and 
after “He Shall Feed His Flock” was the 
recipient of prolonged applause. She is 
booked to sing in the near future at 
Pittsburgh with the Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus, the Minneapolis Apollo Club and 
the Providence Glee Club. 





FELY CLEMENT IN CONCERT 





Singer Ends Engagement with Boston 
Company—To Make Spring Tour 


After the closing of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company’s season in Detroit re- 
cently, terminating her three years’ con- 
tract with this organization, Mme. Fély 
Clément, the French-American mezzo- 
soprano, appeared in three recitals in 
Detroit. Mme. Clément sang at the 
Detroit Athletic Club, and made such an 
excellent impression that she was im- 
mediately engaged for a second recital 
by the club, and as soloist for the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra. She also 
complied with a request to sing at Camp 
Custer. 

Mme. Clément will return to New 
York shortly after the holiday season 
to prepare for a spring tour of recitals 
and symphony engagements, which will 
include Baltimore, Washington, Rich- 
mond, Norfolk and other cities of the 
South. During these engagements Mme. 
Clément will appear at the various can- 
tonments throughout the South, devot- 
ing all her spare time to this work. 


SEATTLE MARVELS 
AT ORNSTEIN’S ART 


Pianist is Soloist at Opening Con- 
cert of Philharmonic—Spargur 
Program Scores 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 11.—The Seattle 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under John 
Spargur, opened its seventh season at the 
Metropolitan Theater, Dec. 6, with one 
of the most interesting programs ever 
given by the organization. The service 
flag with its eight stars, at the back of 
the stage, told of the enlistment in the 
United States Army and Navy of A. 
Francis, G. McElroy, first violins; U. 
Kuhn, second violin; M. Hoessley, A. 
Falkner, ’cello; Fred Smelser, flute; P. 
Carribbi, clarinet; R. Gustafson, tuba. 

The program was replete with new 
compositions never played here before, 
and many old numbers which were favor- 
ites. The opening overture, “Roman 
Carnival,” Berlioz, was spiritedly given. 
The Symphony in D Major, No. 1, Op. 4, 
by Svendsen, was finely interpreted, and 
the Introduction to ‘“Chowantchina,” 
Moussorgsky, and Danse Négre from the 
African Suite; Coleridge-Taylor, proved 
delightful novelties to the musicians 
who made up a large part of the audi- 
ence. 

The soloist, the young composer- 
pianist Leo Ornstein, was greeted by 
rounds of applause when he appeared for 
his first number, the Rubinstein Con- 
certo. Ornstein and the orchestra were 
in perfect accord and it was the most 
satisfying number on the program. Orn- 
stein’s interpretation of the Chopin Noc- 
turne was impressive, and the Liszt 
Rhapsodie, No. 13, full of fire. It was 
in his own compositions, Impressions of 
a Chinese Town, Funeral March, Wild 
Man’s Dance and the Cradle Song, that 
the wonderful power of the young artist 
was exhibited. A. M. G. 





DIVIDE ZANESVILLE PROGRAM 





Storm Delays Artist—Leginska-Lyon 
Recital Given Successive Evenings 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Dec. 13.—Zanes- 
vills this week enjoyed two concerts in- 
stead of one, as had been planned. The 
extreme winter weather was responsible. 
On Tuesday night Elsie Lyon, contralto, 
and Ethel Leginska, pianist, were sched- 
uled to present the second number of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club series. 
Mme. Leginska was unable to reach the 
ciay, so Miss Lyon gave her numbers on 
Tuesday night and Mme. Leginska con- 
sented to remain here Wednesday night 
and present her program. She reached 
here at a late hour Tuesday night from 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Miss Lyon’s program Tuesday night in- 
cluded “Eile Ejili,” a traditional Yiddish 
melody of Russia and Poland, sung in 
Yiddish, and the aria from “Samson 
and Delilah.” 


For each group presented by Mme.” 


Leginska on Wednesday night she grace- 
fully gave an encore. Her program in- 
cluded numbers by Scarlatti, Chopin, 
Liszt, Balakirew, Rubinstein and Lia- 
dow. 

The Thursday Club opened their con- 
cert series on Nev. 28 when Modest Alt- 
shuler conducted the concert of the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra. H. W. J. 





Rothapfel Announces Musical Staff for 
Rialto and Rivoli Theaters 


The following musicians have been 
chosen by S. L. Rothapfel for the musi- 
cal staff that will assist him in the Riv- 
oli and Rialto Theaters: Hugo Riesen- 
feld, director in charge; Erno Rapee, 
Nat W. Finston and G. M. Rubinstein, 
conductors; Arthur Depew, Uda Wal- 
drop, A. G. Robyn and Prof. Firmin 
Swinnen, organists; William Humiston 
and Edward Falck, composition and ar- 
rangements; M. Borodkin, librarian; Al- 
fred Saenger, assistant librarian. The 
Rivoli, at Broadway and Forty-ninth 
Street, will open shortly after Christ- 
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mas and will be operated in conjunction 
with the Rialto. The members of the 
musical staff will work interchangeably 
in both theaters, the conductors inter- 
preting those portions of each program 
for which their capabilities and training 
especially fit them. 





SAINT LOUIS SYMPHONY 
MONOPOLIZES ATTENTION 


Zach Organization Provides Fine Pro- 
grams at Concerts—To Offer 
Whitehorne Works 


St. Louris, Dec. 15.—The Symphony 
Orchestra has occupied the center of the 
stage this week. Without a_ soloist 
scheduled, Mr. Zach had planned a very 
interesting program containing two nov- 
elties, one by Emerson Whithorne, the 
American composer. They were taken 
off, however, to allow the orchestra fur- 
ther work on them and will be given next 
week. The program as given yesterday 
was distinctly sombre. He opened the 
concert with Mendelssohn’s' overture 
“Fingal’s Cave.” Immediately following 
this the orchestra gave a beautiful per- 
formance of the Tschaikowsky Sym- 
phony No. 4. Relatively speaking, it was 
one of the finest things they have done 
so far this season and it was heartily 
appreciated. The third movement was 
finely done, the string section sounding 
as one instrument. After the intermis- 
sion came a group by Sibelius which in- 
cluded “The Swan of Tuonela,” “Valse 
Triste” and “Finlandia.” These were 
elegantly executed and the concert was 
closed with a fine reading of the “Lieb- 
estod” from “Tristan and Isolde.” No 
soloists could have added anything to the 
thorough enjoyment of those who at- 
tended the concert yesterday afternoon, 
and the orchestra was accorded round 
after round of applause. 

Last Sunday a water-pipe burst in the 
boiler room of the Odeon just as the 
“Pop” concert was about to begin. As 
a result the hall became cold very soon, 
as it was a bitter day, and the concert 
was postponed until last Tuesday night. 
The “Raymond” Overture, Luigini’s 
“Egyptian Ballet Music” and a group of 
orchestral numbers by Grieg were the 
principal numbers on the program and 
they were interspersed with lighter 
numbers and several extras. The or- 
chestra showed to fine advantage after a 
much-needed rest after their strenuous 
tour of last week as far east as Ohio. 
Reports indicate that the tour was a 
great success and re-engagements were 
booked at several points. 

The second Musical Saturday was 
given to-day at the City Club. Nathan 
Sachs, the local piano pedagogue, and 
Cora Alt, soprano, were the soloists and 
they provided an interesting hour. 


H. W. C. 








Burton Thatcher Opens Artist Series in 
Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Dec. 10.—The 
first of the Artist Concerts was given at 
the Bijou Theater on Dec. 4 by Burton 
Thatcher, baritone, of Chicago. Mr. 
Thatcher offered an engaging program, 
which included numbers by Handel, Mas- 
senet, Borodine and others. He was 
especially successful in Borodine’s “Dis- 
sonance” and _ Borowski’s “Love in 
Spring.” He was very well received by 
a large audience and was compelled to 
respond to numerous encores. H. L. S. 


Oscar Spirescu Conducting Strand Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


Oscar Spirescu took charge of the 
Strand Symphony Orchestra last Mon- 
day, when he began conducting the pop- 
ular afternoon concerts. For his initial 
week Mr. Spirescu arranged the follow- 
ing program: ‘“Sakuntala’” Overture, 
Goldmark; Symphony in B Minor (“Un- 
finished”), Schubert; Andante Cantabile 
from Quartet, Op. [1, Tschaikowsky; 
“Roumanian Rhapsody,” Enesco. 





Albany Chorus Makes Début on Na- 
tional Community Song Day 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 14.—The Albany 
Community Chorus made its first pub- 
lic appearance Sunday evening at the ob- 
servance of the first National Community 
Song Day at the First Reformed Church, 
where Alfred Hallam, conductor of the 
chorus, is the music director. The 
chorus gave the songs of the Allied 
countries and patriotic songs, including 
“America” set to the new music by 
James J. McCabe. Rehearsals for the 
Christmas carols to be sung on the eapi- 
tol steps on Christmas Eve have begun 
and about 1000 singers are expected to 
take part. W. A. H. 
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SALIDA, CoLt.—Mrs. George F. Oakley 
and Mrs. Warren E. Burton gave a pro- 
gram recently before the Tuesday Morn- 
ing Club. 

* * * 

MERIDEN, CONN.—James Conklin, or- 
ganist of St. Francis’ Church, Middle- 
town, and a resident of this city, has 
enlisted in the aviation service. 

* * * 


MepiA, Pa.—‘An Hour of Music” was 
given at The Bungalow on the evening 
of Dec. 6 by Lylian Pancoast, soprano; 
Emil F. Schmidt, violinist, and Moritz 
Emery, pianist. 

* * * 

KANKAKEE, ILL.—Two concerts of in- 
terest have been recently given here, one 
by Edith Potter Smith, organist, for the 
benefit of the Red Cross, and by George 
W. Newton, bass. 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Arville Belstad, or- 
ganist at the First Swedish Baptist 
Church, gave an organ recital on the 
evening of Dec. 4, assisted by Elmer 
Eckhart, baritone. 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Violin pupils of W. 
R. Hedley gave a recital on Dec. 11. 
Paul Pankhurst, ’cellist, a pupil of 
George Kirchner, played solos, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Douglas Ross. 


* * * 


NEwportT, R. I.—A recital was given 
in the parish house of the United Con- 
gregational Church on Dec. 13 for the 
benefit of the Armenian and Syrian Re- 
lief Fund, by Badrig Varten Guevche- 
nian. 

* * * 

NILES, MicH.—Mme. Neal-Simmons, 
assisted by Fred Elbel, flutist, and Mrs. 
Harry Lydick, accompanist, gave a con- 
cert on Dec. 7, singing Indian songs in 
costume and a program of operatic arias 
and songs. 

* * * 

ARLINGTON, MAss.— Grace Gordon 
Pierce, soprano, artist-pupil of Helen 
Allen Hunt, the contralto and vocal 
teacher of Boston, has been appointed to 
the position of supervisor of public schoo] 
music in this town. 

* * * 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Chatta- 
nooga Music Club held a meeting recent- 
ly under the direction of Prof. R. L. 
Teichfuss. Those taking part in the 
program were Mr. and Mrs. I. O. Payne, 
Mrs. Charles G. Fowler, Lois Spencer 
and Clarentine Knox. 

* + * 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN.—The Musicians’ 
Union has elected the following officers 
for the coming year: President, John 
A. Dolan; vice-president, C. A. Johnson; 
recording secretary, George Blinn; finan- 
cial secretary, Peter P. McCrann, and 
treasurer, E. R. Ramage. 

* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—Mrs. Frank Brooks 
recently gave a musicale at her resi- 
dence, introducing her daughter, Bonnie 
' Brooks, who will later go to New York 
for work under Yvette Guilbert. As- 
sisting Miss Brooks was Hannah Hag- 
strom, dramatic soprano. 

* * * 


Monrciair, N. J.—At a meeting of the 
Isabella Literary Society, Verona, N. J., 
about forty members heard a program 
given by Carolyn Meyer, the thirteen- 
year-old pianist of Verona. The little 
musician played compositions by Rubin- 
stein, Schumann and MacDowell. 

* * * 


BRANFORD, CONN. — The Maquarre 
Sextet gave a concert before a large 
audience on Dec. 11. The organization 
consists of Julius Theodorowicz and A. 
Reibarsch, violins; C. Van Wynbergen, 
viola; J. Kerrer, ’cello; E. Huber, con- 
trabass, and Andre Maquarre, flute. 

* a * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Emma Prall 
Knorr, pianist, recently gave an inter- 
esting talk at the Arts Club on the “Art 
of Interpretation.” Among other things, 
she endeavored to impress upon her au- 
dience the necessity of imagination and 
thought in their musical studies. As il- 
lustrations she employed music by Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Chopin, Rubinstein and 
others. 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—The John Brown In- 
ternational Musical Bureau, Inc., has 
been incorporated in the office of the 
Secretary of State to conduct a concert 
bureau. The authorized capital stock is 
$1,000 and the principal office is to be in 
New York City. 


* * * 


ERIE, Pa.—Matthews’s cantata, “The 
City of God,” was given recently by the 
choir of the Luther Memorial Church un- 
der the direction of Ernest Parshall. The 
soloists were Mrs. Palen, soprano; Miss 
Karch, contralto; Mr. Parshall, tenor, 
and Mr. Hannon, bass. 

* * * 


WARREN, O.—The. Dana’s Musical In- 
stitute Military Band, Ross Hickernell, 
director, presented the 1903rd program 
for the Institute at the First Methodist 
Church of this city on Dec. 12. The solo- 
ists were Philip Smith, cornetist, and 
Silas G. Lucas, trombonist. 

* * * 


BostoN—William E. Zeuch, organist 
of Dr. Hale’s church, Exeter and New- 
bury streets, gave an organ recital in 
that edifice Dec. 10, under the auspices 
of the New England Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. The re- 
cital was the fifty-third in the Guild’s 
series. 

* OK * 

New BeEprorp, MAss.—The Treble Clef 
Club has arranged its program for the 
ensuing season as follows: January, 
“The Humorous and Sad Side of the 
Great Musicians”; February, ‘Patriot- 
ism in Music”; March, “Miscellaneous 
Program”; April, “Descriptive Music”; 
May, “Open Meeting.” 

* * * 

ToLeDO, O.—Herbert Foster Sprague, 
organist, gave his forty-eighth recital on 
Dec. 13, assisted by Harriet Nevitt, so- 
prano. This was the third program of 
American composers and began with a 
suite by Homer N. Bartlett. One of the 
best numbers was “Sketches of the City,” 
by Gordon Balch Nevin. 

* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The regular month- 
ly meeting of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
was held on Dec. 10. The program was 
presented by Edna. McDonagh, Cather- 
ine Weaver Hill, Katherine Kirkwood 
Ivey, Mrs. G. F. Russell, Hattie Eden- 
holm and the Ladies’ Musical Club 
Chorus, Claude Madden, conductor. 

* * * 


THOMASVILLE, N. C.—H. A. Shirley, 
organist, and Allene Baker, soprano, 
gave a joint recital in the Main Street 
Methodist Church on Dec. 9. Both these 
musicians are members of Salem College 
faculty, Winston-Salem, N. C., and an 
appreciative audience of large size greet- 
ed them on their first appearance here. 

* * «* 


ROANOKE, VA.—Helen Imboden Trout, 
soprano, of this city, recently sang at the 
Camp Lee Y. M. C. A. auditorium, de- 
lighting a big audience. She gave num- 
bers by Nevin, Woodman, Tate, Powell 
and others excellently. Stanley Rag- 
land, baritone, also won favor in a group 
of songs. Mary T. Patterson accom- 
panied. : 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Y. M. C. A., an artistic con- 
cert was lately given by Mary Helen 
Howe, soprano, and the Nevin Quartet. 
Miss Howe was heard to advantage in 
groups of ballads, old songs and “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca.” The fine quality 
of her voice and her interpretations 
called forth much applause. Edward 
Donovan accompanied Miss Howe and 
opened the program with Liszt’s “Rigo- 
letto” “Paraphrase.” 

*” * * 


ZANESVILLE, O.—The Treble Clef Quar- 
tet made its first public appearance re- 
cently on the occasion of the Elks Mem- 
orial service in the Weller Theater. The 
members are Cora Jean Geis, Mrs. Kath- 
arine Bauman Geis, Mrs. Susan Brad- 
shaw Paul and Anna Charlotte Lauck. 
lor the benefit of the local chapter of the 
Red Cross a concert was recently given 
at the Putnam Presbyterian Church by 
Violet Haworth, organist, assisted by 


Josephine Ayers, violinist, and Mrs. Su- 
san Bradshaw Paul, vocalist. 





SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The “at home” 
day of the Saturday Club on Dec. 1 in- 
cluded numbers y Mary Kendall, 
Jean Barnes, Evelyn Armstrong, pian- 
ists; Emily Rulison, violinist; Mrs. 
Charles Higgins and C. D. Walster, 
vocalists, and Ruth Pepper, Flor- 
ence Linthicum and Constance Nering, 


accompanists. 
* * 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, appeared recently in recital at 
Mount de Chantal in a varied program, 
in which compositions by American com- 
posers were featured. Prominent among 
these were “Polonaise Américaine,”’ by 
John Alden Carpenter, and two waltzes 
by Edward Collins. Mr. Reuter was 
given an enthusiastic reception. 

* * * 


MontcuairR, N. J.—The_ sixty-third 
People’s Free Concert, the third of this 
season, was given under the direction of 
Frank Stout on Dec. 3 in the New High 
School Auditorium, the program consist- 
ing of offerings by Ethel May Jones, so- 
prano; Mrs. Wallace E. Ferris, soprano, 
and the Claremont Quartet, assisted by 
the Bloomfield Mandolin Orchestra. 

* * * 


Boston.—Florence Levy, fourteen 
years old, a pupil of Anna Stovall Loth- 
rain of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, gave a very remarkable per- 
formance of two movements of the Mo- 
zart Piano Concerto in D Minor with the 
New England Conservatory orchestra, 
conducted by George W. Chadwick, at a 
recent concert given in Jordan Hall by 
advanced students of the conservatory. 
Little Miss Levy has been a student of 


Mrs. Lothrain for four years. Her per- 
formance was highly praised. 
“ *¢ & 
DUBUQUE, IowA. — Jan Chiapusso, 


Dutch pianist, gave a series of recitals 
at various Catholic schools, Dec. 2 and 
3, and was also presented by a local 
management in a recital at the First 
Congregational Church. Edith Groff pre- 
sented a class of her students in a piano 
recital at Reniers’ Hall on Dec. 6. Silvo 
Scionti, Chicago pianist, played at St. 
Clara’s a week ago, this being his fourth 
annual recital at that institution. Alex- 
ander Henneman, musical educator, of 
St. Louis, lectured .at Mount St. Joseph’s 
recently. 
* * * 

York, Pa—Maunder’s “A Song of 
Thanksgiving” was sung on Dec. 5, in 
Union Lutheran Church, by a choir of 
thirty voices. The solo parts were taken 
by Mrs. Gertrude Swords Miller, Mar- 
garet Mundorf, Ethel Beck, Evelyn Pritz, 
Nora Smith, Paul Messerly, John Eyster 
and Gates Jamison. A concert was given 
on Dec. 6 in the Ridge Avenue M. E. 
Church by the Glee Club of the York 
High School. The well balanced pro- 
gram was under the direction of J. Dale 
Diehl, supervisor of music in the York 
public schools. 

* * * 


WHEELING, W. Va.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald, conductor, gave a concert at the 
Cort Theater on Dec. 7, under the 
auspices of the University Club. The 
program began with Brahms’s C Minor 
Symphony and included Tschaikowsky’s 
“1812” Overture, substituted for the 
same composer’s G Major Suite, and Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “Irish Rhapsody.” Henry 
Weldon, a former resident of Wheeling, 
was soloist, offering an aria from Meyer- 
beer’s “Robert le Diable” and one from 
Verdi’s “Ernani.” 

* * aa 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Robert Hard, the Wednes- 
day Musical Club gave a concert on Dec. 
12. Those taking part were Elizabeth 
Limont, Mrs. Grace Lake, Edna Nor- 
throp, Helen and Elsie Smith, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Grannis, Bessie Harlow, Mrs. Ella 
Harrington Donelly, Mrs. Charles W. 
Ogren, Louise Pfau, Mrs. Lewis F. Hall, 
Margaret Hughes, Mrs. William J. Grip- 
nin, Theresa Polke, Mrs. Dorothy Wall, 
Elsie Smith, Belle Blackstone, Mrs. 
Fleonor Lines-Powell, Mrs. Lena Mason 
Barnesley and Mrs. Louis I. Snyder. 

a + * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Tonkiinstler 
Society gave a concert in Memorial Hall 
on Dec. 4, playing a new Septet for 
Strings, in C Minor, by Gustave O. 
Hornberger. The pleasing work was 
given by William Pugatsky and John C. 
Berger, violins; August Schmidt and 
Lotta Davidson, violas, and G. O. Horn- 
berger and Florence Marder, ’cellists, 
with Frederick Bevensee, double bass. 
Karl Scholing played Rehfeld’s “Spanish 
Dance” and “Pierrot’s Serenade,” by Al- 
bert Randegger, Jr. The violinist was 
accompanied by Walter Hahn. A Grieg 
sonata for piano and violin was given 
by Mr. Haan and Karl Scholing. 


BosToN—The dramatic students of the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
gave their annual recital on Friday eve- 
ning, Dec. 7, in Jordan Hall, under the 
direction of Clayton Gilbert, director of 
the dramatic department of the Conser- 
vatory. The performance was repeated 
the next evening, the proceeds from both 
being donated to the Red Cross. 


* *. * 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The second meeting 
of the Musical Culture Class of the Bee- 
thoven Club, Mrs. R. A. Street, chair- 
man, held a meeting at the Woman’s 
Building on Dec. 5. “Italian Music” was 
the subject and Dr. A. B. Williamson 
was the speaker for the class. He told 
of the “Evolution of the National and 
Patriotic Music of Italy.” Mrs. Fritz 
Faehrman aroused enthusiasm by her 
singing of “The Hymn de Maneli” and 
the “Garibaldi Hymn,” with cornet and 
piano accompaniment. Elizabeth Mosby 
gave a piano solo and Dr. O. T. Ogden 


a cornet solo. 
* * 


YorK, Pa.—Several hundred persons 
attended a violin recital given on Dec. 4 
in the West Street M. E. Church by a 
dozen pupils of H. Purcell Frey. Three 
soprano solos were sung by Mrs. W. E. 
Lerew, with her daughter, Helen Lerew, 
presiding at the piano. Mrs. H. Purcell 
Frey, at the piano, accompanied the vio- 
linists. The pupils participating in the 
recital were Theodore Gentzler, Gerald 
Constantine, James Vogel, Katherine 
Slough, Ruth Aubitz, Harry Thomas, 
Fred Lucas, Edward Lerew, Reginald 
Fink, Ella Hochschild and Raymond 
Gentzler. 

* ¢ 8 


Troy, N. Y.—Marion Dudley, soprano, 
and Susan C. Giffen, of Albany, violin- 
ist, were the soloists at the concluding 
musical program of the Masque of Troy 
at the East Side Club recently. Helen 
Dodds and Florence Jerome were the ac- 
companists. E. Fuhrman Meyer gave 
an organ. recital recently at the 


Church of Christ, assisted by Mrs. 
William T. Lawrence, soprano, and 
William T. Lawrence, violinist. Wagner 


was the subject at the meeting of the 
Music Study Club last week, with papers 
on “Character Sketch of Wagner” by 
Evelyn Herrington and “Wagner’s Place 
in Opera” by Jessie Tuttle. Wagner 
compositions were sung by Ethel Yeren- 
ton, soprano, and Charles Codman, tenor. 
* * © 


WEsT Roxsury, MAss.—The West Rox- 
bury Women’s Club gave a musicale at 
the Highland Club on Dec. 11, presenting 
Alma La Palme, ’cellist; Raymond Si- 
monds, tenor, and Frank Luker, pianist. 
Mrs. Simons accompanied her husband 
and Mrs. William S. Mitchell accompa- 
nied the ’cellist. Mr. Simons sang a 
group of French and English songs and 
—with Miss La Palme’s ’cello obbligate— 
Kahn’s “Ave Maria.” His tenor voice 
was shown to advantage. Miss La 
Palme’s solo numbers, by Wolf-Ferrari, 
Debussy, Cui, Squire and Davidoff, gave 
additional pleasure, as did Mr. Luker 
playing pieces by Bach, Saint-Saéns, 
Schumann, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, De- 
bussy and Sternberg. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Abram W. Lansing, 
organist of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, gave a talk on. “Christmas 
Music” before the Albany Monday Club 
at the Historical Society auditorium on 
Dec. 10. Mrs. Raymond N. Fort was in 
charge of the program of Christmas 
music, in which the following took part: 
Esther D. Keneston and Helen M. Sperry, 
pianists; Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows and 
Mrs. Raymond N. Fort, sopranos, and 
Julia N. Brooks, violinist. The accom- 
panists were Mrs. James H. Hendrie, 
Lydia F. Stevens and Esther D. Kennes- 
ton. The Liberty Male Quartet, compris- 
ing Howard Smith, Edgar S. Van Olinda, 
Edward L. Kellogg and George D. Elwell, 
lately made its first appearance at a Scot- 
tish Rite entertainment in Masonic Hall. 

e 6-9 


Troy, N. Y.—The Music Study Club 
studied the life and compositions of Liszt 
on Dee. 12. Winifred Podmore, president 
of the club, read a paper on the life of 
the composer and Liszt numbers were 
given by Margaret Holton, Mrs. George 
H. Witherell, Katherine Gutchell, Mrs. 
Charles Wilsey and Eleanor E. Aiken, pi- 
anists; Mrs. Jean Lyman Cooper, so- 
prano, and Bessie Stewart, contralto. A 
program of violin. and vocal music was 
riven Wednesday evening, Dec. 12, at the 
Trov Conservatory of Music by the 
pupils of Victor W. Smith and Charles 
B. Weikel. Lucy Millhouse and George 
Myers were the solo violinists and Mr. 
Mvers acted as concertmaster for the 
orchestral class of twenty pupils, with 
Millie Tithgow as piano accompanist. 
Mrs. Ralph S. Bennett, soprano, was the 
vocal soloist. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 











Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office cf MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of.the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in the list. 


¢ 


Individuals 


Alcock, Merle—St. Louis, Dec. 27. 

Austin, Florence—Shawnee, Dec. 22; Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Dec. 31 and Jan. 1; Ard- 
more, Okla., Jan. 2, 3; Fort Worth, Tex., 
Jan. 4, 5. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—Newton, Mass., 
Dec. 27; New Bedford, Mass., Jan. 6. 

Bauer, Harold—San Francisco, Dec. 23. 

Bloch, Alexander—New York (Globe Con- 
cert), Jan. 5 

Copeland, George—Boston, Dec. 23, 30. 

Courboin, Charles M.—New York, Dec. 26. 

Craft, Marcella—Denver, Colo., Dec. 28. 

De Kyzer, Marie—Boston, Dec. 24. 

Elman, Mischa—New York, Dec. 27; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 30. 

Fabrizio, Carmine—Boston, Jan. 2. 

Falk, Jules—Birmingham, Dec. 28; Atlanta, 
Ga., gan. ] 

Florigny, Renee—Riverside, Dec. 24; Wash- 
ington, Dec. 31. 

Foster, Harriet—New York (olian Hall), 
Dec. 28. 

Fox, Felix—Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 23. 

Garrison, Mabel—New York (Oratorio Soc.), 
Dee. 27; Reading, Pa., Jan. 4 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Boston, Jan. 3. 

Gideon, Constance and Henry—Boston, Dec. 
16; New York, Dec. 29 and 30. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Chicago, Jan. 6. 

Gotthelf, Claude (Operalogues)—New York, 
lee. Fd Wollaston, Mass., Jan. 1; Boston, 
Jan. 3. 

Guilbert, Yvette—New York, Dec. 23. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Dec. 30. 

Gutman, Elizabeth—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dee. 30. 

Hecht, Bella—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Dec. 27. 

“ey eal Lella—New York (A®Solian Hall), 
Jan. 0. 

Homer, Louise—Boston, Dec. 24. 

Howell, Dicie—Huntington, Jan. 3. 

Hubbard, Havrah—New York, Dec. 27; 
Wollaston, Mass., Jan. 1; Boston, Jan. 3. 

Land, Harold—New York, Dec. 23. 

Lerner, Tina—Havana, Cuba, Dec. 26, 28, 30. 


Lortat, Robert—New York (olian Hall), 
Dec. 29. 

McMillan, Florence—Boston, Dec. 24; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., Jan. 4. 

Middleton, Arthur—Winnipeg, Can., Dec. 
27, 28; London, Can., Dec. 31; Rochester, Jan. 
1; Chicago Grand Opera Co., Jan. 2 to 15. 

Miller, Christine—Johnstown, Pa., Dec. 27. 

Miller, Reed—Boston, Dec. 23, 24 (Handel & 
Haydn Soc.). 

Mukle, May—Montreal, Jan. 3, 4. 

Murphy, Lambert—St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 27. 

Richardson, Martin—St. Paul, Dec. 23. 

Tavarez, Elisam—New York (4¢olian Hall), 
Jan. 1. 

Thibaud, Jacques — New York (olian 
Hall), Dec. 29. 

Tucker, William—Huntington, Jan. 3. 

Warfel, Mary—Burlington, Vt., Dec. 29. 

Weiller, Helen—New York, Dec. 23. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—New York (olian 
Hall), Jan. 7. 

Wilcox, Blossom J.—Milwaukee, Dec. 23. 

Wilson, Raymond—West Chester, Pa., Dec. 
27. 

Zimbalist, Efrem— New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Jan. 5. 
Ensembles 

Cherniavsky Trio— New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dec. 29; New York (People’s Sym- 
phony), Jan. 4. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Dec. 21, 22, 27, 28, 29. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, O.. Dec. 28, 29. 

Elsa Fischer String Quartet—New York, 
Dec. 23 

Flonzaley Quartet—New York, Dec. 23. 

Friends of Music Society—New York, Dec. 
=. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 23, 28, 30, Jan. 6. 

Oratorio Society— New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dec. 27. 

Orchestral Society of New York—New York 
(Aolian Hall), Dee. 23. (Max Jacobs, con- 
ductor.) 

Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 3, 4, 6 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco, Dec.’ 23. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—White Plains, N. Y., 
Jan. 2; Rumford Hall, New York, Jan. 5 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Dec: 22, 23, 28, 29, 30, Jan. 6. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York 
(7Xolian Hall), Dec. 30; (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 
3, 5: (4BXolian Hall), Jan. 6. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert — New 
York, Jan. 5. 

Zoellner Quartet—Brooklyn, Jan. 3; Boston, 
fan. 4; New York (Princess Theater), Jan. 6. 








IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 

















The pre-eminence of the French 
schoo] of organ playing and the long as- 
sociation of Dr. William C. Carl with the 
late Alexander Guilmant, whose method 
he teaches, is attracting many students 
to study with him at the Guilmant Organ 
School. The French method is the fore- 
most at the present time on account of its 
systematic plan of work, and coupled 
with it, a rhythmic comprehensive style, 
a clarity of tone, accentuation and uartis- 
tic registration. 

At a recent recital at the school the 
program was devoted to  chorales by 
Bach. Early in the riew year one will 
comprise selections by Joseph Bonnet, 
the Honorary Vice-president, who last 
season played two recitals for the Guil- 
mant school. , 

* a * 


The various departments of the Gran- 
berry Piano School will continue in full 
and regular session during the absence 
of Director George F. Granberry, who is 
leaving for France for service with our 
army under the auspices of the Y. M. C. 
A. His own part of the work will be 
carried on by members of the faculty. 
The public and private recitals and exam- 
inations are to take place as usual. Mrs. 
Caire is to be executive secretary. 

* * * 

Clara Pashley and Audray Roslyn 
were presented in recital by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Morris in their studios on 
Monday evening, Dec. 10. These gifted 
pianists were heard in an attractive pro- 
vram comprising works of Bach, Grieg, 
Schumann, Chopin, Berens and Mosz- 
kowski, all of which were played with 
considerable artistry. 

* * * 


A students’ recital given at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music on Mon- 
day—evening, Dec. 10, revealed many 
talented pupils in a varied program of 
violin, thom and piano compositions of 
Bach, MacDowell, Rubinstein, Cham- 
inade, Bohm, Godard, Scott, Sinding, 
Grieg, Vieuxtemps, La Forge, Martini- 
Martucci, Lund and Schytte. Those who 
took part were Muriel Tilden, Gertrude 
K. Healy, Helen Westfall, Samuel Prago, 
Adrienne Moore, Sidney Levy, Henry 
Borjes, accompanied by Christoph 


Borjes, Margaret Spotz, Bernice Nicol- 
son, Louise R. Keppel, C. Zelma Crosby 
and May Bingham. 


A students’ recital was given by the 
pupils of the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music on the evening of Dec. 17. 
The pupils taking part were Muriel Til- 
den, Gertrude K. Healy, Newman Wink- 
ler, Samuel Prago, Adrienne Moore, Sid- 
ney Levy, Henry Borjes, Margaret 
Spotz, Bernice Nicolson, Louise R. Kep- 
pel, C’Zelma Crosby and May Bingham. 
They are pupils under Miss Chittenden, 
Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Sherman, Mrs. Nellis, 
Mr. Schradieck, Miss Ditto and Mr. 


.Hornberg respectively. 


* * * 


Gilbert Wilson, pupil of Sergei Kliban- 
sky, sang a group of new songs by Mr. 
Loomis at a musicale given recently by 
Mme. Buckhout. Mr. Wilson has been 
engaged as soloist at the Jewish Temple 
at 150th Street and Broadway. He also 
sang at a concert of the Drama and 
Comedy Club at the Hotel Astor on Dec. 
17. Alvin Gillett, baritone, gave a suc- 
cessful recital at Summit, N. J., on Dec. 
6. He was assisted by Fanny Levine and 
Cornelius Estill. Charlotte Hamilton, 
Stassio Berini and Gilbert Wilson, all 
pupils of Mr. Klibansky, recently gave 
a recital in the Wanamaker Auditorium. 


* * * 


The tenth lecture-recital was held at 
the Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 12. Philip 
Gordon has wen great popularity with 
the students and their friends through 
his interesting talks on the opera. The 
work chosen was “Aida,” from which 
solos, duets and trios were given for il- 
lustrations by some of the students. 
Those taking part were Rhoda Mintz, 
soprano; Elfrida Hansen, soprano; Flor- 
ence Bulmanno, contralto; Arthur Bowes, 
tenor; Arthur Henderson Jones, baritone, 
assisted by Mrs. Morgan Savage at the 
piano. Mme. Anna E. Ziegler delivered a 
lecture at the Ziegler Institute on Dec. 6, 
in which she outlined the sharp difference 
between even the best amateur and the 
professional. “The amateur may sing 
just as well as though a career were his 
goal, but the dividing line is marked by 
money and just as soon as the singer 
receives a fee for his services, the pro- 
fession is entered and the business side 
of it must be carefully studied.” Follow- 
ing Mme. Ziegler’s lecture, a program 


was given by Florence Balmanno, con- 
tralto; Bessie Macguire, soprano; Stella 
Seligmann, contralto, and Arthur Green- 
leaf Bowes, tenor. 

* * * 

A recital was given by the intermedi- 
ate students of the Volpe Institute of 
Music on the afternoon of Dec. 2. Those 
taking part were Benjamin Ellman, Lucy 
Magee, Bernard Katzen, Henry James 
and Jeannette Skaldman, violinists, and 
Gladys Merle, Sylvia Klein, Sonia Book- 
man, Eleanor Volpe and Peter Limon, 
pianists. The players were pupils of 
Mr. Volpe, Miss Bourstin and Miss Vo- 
lavy respectively. 

* * * 


Among the activities of some of Oscar 
Saenger’s students are the following: 

Sybil Conklin, contralto, was soloist at 
the first concert of the Verdi Club given 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Nov. 26. Her 
voice showed to advantage in two Verdi 
arias. Minnie Edmond, whose soprano 
voice has been heard at the Norfolk Fes- 
tivals for the past few seasons, is giving 
a series of concerts for the benefit of the 
Red Cross, in Winsted, Conn., and vicin- 
ity. Richards Hale, baritone, sang at a 
“Globe” concert in Woodridge, N. J., re- 
cently, and was soloist at the Vanderbilt 
Hotel concert Nov. 11. Josephine Kelly 
sang three groups of songs at a concert 
in Mt. McGregor, N. Y. Her fresh so- 
prano voice pleased a large audience and 
she was obliged to respond with many 
encores. Mrs. Franklin D. Lane, who 
possesses a beautiful high soprano voice, 
—. at the East Side Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. Sunday afternoon, Dec. 2, 
and was soloist at a special service at 
the Park Avenue Methodist Church Sun- 
day, Dec. 9. Rose Tracy’s pleasing so- 
prano voice was heard at the concert of 
the Musical Club, Elkin, W. Va., Nov. 
7; Camp Ft. Myers, Va., Nov. 20; Mt. 
Washington College, Md., Nov. 26. 





Gifted Soloists Aid “Le Cercle Gounod” 
in “Messiah” in New Bedford 


NEw BeEpForRD, MAss., Dec. \14.—The 
“Messiah” was given by Le Cerele Gou- 
nod in the Olympia Theater on Dec. 9 
under the direction of Rodolphe Godreau. 
The audience was very large and highly 
enthusiastic for the initial concert of the 
season. The soloists were Grace Kerns, 
soprano; Reed Miller, tenor; Rosalie 
Withirn, contralto, anud Arthur Middle- 
ton, baritone. Allen W. Swan was at 
the organ and L. Robert Yaeger played 
the solo trumpet. A. G. H. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Rosine Morris, 
a young pianist from Webb City, Mo., 
was soloist with the Symphony Orches- 
tra on Dec. 2, offering the Saint-Saéns G 
Minor Concerto. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
IN BALTIMORE CONCERT 


Jacques Thibaud, the Assisting Soloist— 
Hanz Kindler and Guiomar Novaes 
Among Artists Heard 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 15.—The second 
concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under the leadership of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, with Jacques Thibaud, the emi- 
nent French violinist, as the assisting 
soloist, was given at the Lyric on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 12. A group of 
excerpts from various operas was played 
with delicacy and rhythmic grace. The 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven received 
an individual reading, having occasional 
evidences of retouching in the balance of 
the scoring. Jacques Thibaud presented 
the Lalo F Major Concerto, his art being 
nobly manifested, 

The joint recital given at the Belvedere 
Hotel on Tuesday evening, Dec. 11, by 
Maude Albert, contralto, and Ethelyn 
Dryden, pianist, gave opportunity of 
hearing two local artists in an admirable 
program, 

The Musical Art Club, David Melamet, 
conductor, with Hanz Kindler, ’cellist, as 
the soloist, gave its holiday concert at 
Lehman Hall on Thursday evening, Dec. 
13. Though a blizzard was raging, a 
fair-sized audience was present to hear 
the local singers, whose program was de- 
livered with fine spirit. Hanz Kindler, 
the young ’cellist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, has long since become a favor- 
ite with local audiences. This appear- 
ance won him new laurels. 

Guiomar Novaes gave Baltimoreans a 
real thrill with her vivid playing at her 
recital on Friday afternoon, Dec. 14, at 
the Peabody. The forcefulness and dash 
which this charming pianist displayed, 
the tenderness of mood or the brilliant 
spirit made each presentation glow with 
an interest that rarely prevails during a 
piano recital. F. C. B. 





Christmas Day Audience to Hear May 
Peterson in “Bohéme” at Metropolitan 


May Peterson’s third appearance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House as Mimi 
in Puccini’s “La Bohéme” will mark her 
second appeararice at a special holiday 
matinée at the Metropolitan. The next 
performance of “Bohéme” will take place 
on Christmas Day. Miss Peterson made 
her initial appearance with Gatti’s forces 
at the Thanksgiving Day matinée in 
“Carmen.” On Dec. 10 she appeared 
again in “Carmen,” this time with Caruso 
as Don José, when the press of New 
York again gave her high praise. 











Henry Clay Barnabee 


Boston, Dec. 16.—Henry Clay Barna- 
bee, noted bass, one of the organizers of 
the “Bostonians,” a noted aggregation 
of singers, died at his home in Jamaica 
Plain to-day after a long illness. He 
was eighty-four years old. He was best 
known to playgoers as the Sheriff of Not- 
tingham in De Koven’s “Robin Hood.” 
His last appearance in New York was 
in vaudeville, in a tabloid opera. Mr. 
Barnabee’s health had been failing for 
several years. 

Mr. Barnabee was born at Portsmouth, 
N. H., Nov. 4, 1833. He was first a dry 
goods clerk in Portsmouth, and later in 
Boston. In Boston he became a member 
of the dramatic club of the Mercantile 
Library Association, and his talent was 
recognized. He did not seriously .con- 
sider a stage career, however, and used 
to prefer to sing in churches. For four- 
teen years he sang in concert and ly- 
ceum entertainments throughout’ the 
country. 

His operatic debut was in the early 
seventies. He joined the Boston Ideals, 
a company which he later organized into 
the Bostonians. After he had passed his 
seventieth year he was still singing light 
opera, and his success was still great. 

Mr. Barnabee played the Sheriff of 
Nottingham nearly 1900 times. He ap- 
peared in all the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. He sang only “by ear.” He 
could not distinguish the notes, but 
when he had once heard a song he could 
sing it correctly. 


Eva Straub 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 17.—Eva 
Straub, contralto, died at the home of 
her sister, Mrs. Charles Campbell, in 
this city on Dec. 6. Miss Straub was 
a native of Hamilton O., and had been 
soloist in various churches in that town. 
She went to Europe in 1906 and studied 
singing in Germany under Sergei Kli- 
bansky and composition with Durra. She 
was more recently a student in compo- 
sition with Edgar Stillman Kelley, and 
only a few weeks ago one of her choral 
works was performed in Cincinnati. 


Cecil Bauer 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 10.— Cecil 
Bauer, a prominent lawyer in this city, 
died suddenly to-day in camp. Mr. Bauer 
was a lieutenant in the United States 
Army, and was suddenly taken by an at- 
tack of heart failure. He was the hus- 
band of Rose Bauer, one of the best 
known sopranos in Portland, who died 
last year, and the brother of Emilie 
Irancis Bauer, and Marion Bauer, the 
composer. 





Henry P. Anderson 


WarE, MAss., Dec. 15.—Henry P. An- 
derson died at his home on Dec. 7 of 
pneumonia after an illness of five days. 
Mr. Anderson was born in Ware Center 
in 1853. He had been a successful choir 
director for twenty years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons and two 
daughters. 


James Wilson 


MONTREAL, CANADA, Dec. 12.—James 
Wilson, organist for twenty-seven years 
at St. Mary’s Church, died on Dec. 5 
after a fortnight’s illness. Mr. Wilson, 
who was in his sixtieth year, was for- 
merly a violinist and was at one time 
director of the orchestra at the Theater 
Royal. 
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FE REMIERES OF JEANNE D’ARC AND “BEATRICE” 
CHIEF EVENTS OF OPERATIC SEASON IN PARIS 


‘Jeanne’? Conducted by the Composer, Raymond Roze—Work Gains Signal Success—Marthe Chénal 
Again Triumphs in Title Réle—Graceful Arias Predominate in Music of “‘Beatrice’’—Opera Given 
Beautiful Setting—George Houpt Describes Conditions in Italy—-American Soldiers to Sing Christ- 
mas Carols in Paris This Yuletide 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Nov. 30, 1917. 


HE music event of the season took 
place on Sunday evening with the 
Paris premiére of “Jeanne d’Arc,” the 
opera composed by the Englishman, Ray- 
mond Roze. The piece was first heard 
at Covent Garden, London, the year pre- 
ceding the war, and if stories be correct, 
it met with rather indifferent success. 
Not so with Paris. One does not have 
to apologize for a success, but the launch- 
ing of such a work in war time, the pres- 
ence of so many military men in the au- 
dience, all helped to carry the opera and, 
though the piece does not need such 
drawing cards, the production was cer- 
tainly made more brilliant and the suc- 
cess the more striking by reason of these 
factors. 

Critics find that Roze shows the influ- 
ence of Bizet, Wagner and even the 
more modern school of dissonances, yet 
from beginning to end “Jeanne” is re- 
plete with morsels that are masterpieces. 
The music is young and by that I mean 
that it is full of life and strength. Not 
one passage denotes anything save viril- 
ity. The whole thing goes with such a 
dash that one is left breathless. The 
ballet is charming, the prayers of the 
heroine full of religious fervor and the 
music is war-like even in its piano pas- 
sages. 

The costumes and part of the scenery 
were brought from England, and the 
stage setting was fine; in fact, from the 
war horses to the petted greyhound, 
nothing was left undone to make the pic- 


ture full of reality and life. We rather 
looked for the stake or a suggestion of 
the death tradition says “la Pucelle” met 
with, but Roze chose to close his opera 
with the scene where the army is be- 
trayed, and the numerous tableaux show 
Jeanne in admirable poses, as woman 
and warrior. There are three long acts 
and eleven tableaux. 

Marthe Chénal sang the part of the 
peasant Jeanne and, as the role is a kind 
not attempted before by this artist- 
tragedienne, at first the audience could 
not become resigned to Chénal, the beau- 
tiful, the dashing, the impassioned, as- 
suming a part that must be religious first 
of all. Chénal rose to the occasion, how- 
ever, as she always does and, while the 
music is not particularly suited to her 
voice, she did magnificently and mide 
little Jeanne not only a farm child in- 
spired by the Virgin, but through her 
the girl became a part of the military 
life, the inspiration of men and women 
of a frivolous court. The other parts 
were sung by Delmas, Rambaud, Wague, 
Sizes, Philippe, Narcon and Franz. Zam- 
belli led the ballet, assisted by Aveline. 
Roze conducted his orchestra and after 
frequent calls at the end of each act the 
composer had to turn and recognize the 
applause. He refused to go on the stage, 
however, evidently preferring to thank 
his audience at closer range. 


Chazel as “Béatrice” 


Another new work has just been 
brought out. I refer to “Béatrice,” the 
music by André Messager, the libretto by 
Robert de Flers, taken from the poem of 
Charles Nodier. The new opera was 
given at the Opéra Comique, and may 
prove a success. The music is charming, 
full of graceful arias, the duos vibrate 
with passion, the serenade is seductive 
and the “love music” is as descriptive 


as anything that has been composed for 
fifty years. It is a pity that Messager 
did not choose a worthier setting for his 
thoughts, however, for while the music 
goes on peacefully and the play unfolds 



























Photo by Chude Harris 

Raymond Roze, the Composer of 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” Which Enjoyed a 
Signal Success at the Opéra in 
Paris 


itself most harmoniously, things are 
well enough, but it is the association 
of religion with irreligion that be- 
comes revolting. 

This is the story of “Béatrice,” 
rubbing off its vicious corners: A 
young girl, who is about tu take her 
last vows in a convent, prays that 





her old playmate Lorenzo may re- 
turn unhurt from war. Lorenzo ap- 
pears on the scene and by force 
carries Béatrice off—though one has 
a suspicion that the girl is a willing 
victim. The Blessed Virgin to whom 
Béatrice has prayed, comes from the 
altar and takes the place of the novi- 
tiate in the convent. Béatrice soon finds 
that her lover is not the right kind and 
revenges herself on Lorenzo by adopting 
a life of debauch. In an orgy at which 
Béatrice and Lorenzo assist, one of the 
sailors who is chasing Béatrice for a 
kiss is killed by a rival. In the uproar 
Béatrice hears the chant of the other 
young novitiates and flies back to the 
cloister. The Blessed Virgin restores 
her old place to the repentant one, and 
Béatrice falls at the feet of the statue. 

Nothing is left to the imagination so 
far as stage setting is concerned, and 
the acting is excellent throughout, the 
color scheme perfect. A new singer, 
Yvonne Chazel, takes the part of Béa- 
trice. Chazel is good looking; she shows 
promise of becoming a rare actress, but 
there is certainly a great deal of the 
student in her yet, and her voice, while 
an agreeable one, is not finished or well 
posed. The other artists reflected great 
credit on the composer and their school— 
Charles Fontaine, who essayed the un- 
grateful réle of Lorenzo, and Mathieu- 
Lutz, who sings with great beauty and 
composure. The melodies were all grace- 
fully handled by the orchestra—easily 
the finest in Paris. 

Victor Gille gave the first piano recital 





of the season at Salle des Etats-Unis 
Wednesday with a program of Bach, 
Scarlatti, Beethoven, Schumann and 
Chopin numbers. 


Italian Season Languishes 


George Houpt, the American bari- 
tone, has just returned from Italy, 
where he spent several months. In 
speaking of music conditions in that 
country he remarked: ‘While there is 
some activity in Milan, Genoa and per- 
haps Florence, music is not flourishing 
in the once land of song. Almost noth- 
ing is being played save Mascagni’s 
‘Lodeletta,’ Puccini’s ‘Rondine’ and 
Giordano’s ‘André Chenier.’ There 
are few companies organized, and 
those on the road play but one opera. 
For instance, they give ‘Rondine’ a 
fortnight in Milan, then, when sure 
that the public has heard and no more 
time need be wasted, they go on the 
road, giving anything from one night 
stands to one week. It is economical 
to give but the one opera, for it ob- 
viates hauling about a great deal of 
scenery and costuming. 





















André Messager, Whose Opera, “Béa- 
trice,”’ Has Just Been Produced in 
Paris 


“As for salaries, I’m afraid they don’t 
amount to much as a whole. Musicians 
ire content with smaller prices than in 
America and, of course, they live more 
simply, too. If the war continues during 
the winter, or rather if the same activ- 
ity that has been going on the past month 
continues, then there’ll be no opera giv- 
ing. There are almost no embusqués 
in Italy. On my return to Genoa I could 


not find any of my old associates, for al] 
had entered military service, the big mu- 
sicians as well as the minor. The teach- 
ers are generally past military age, but 
they are engaged in whatever they can 
do for national defense. They give les- 
sons when there are pupils, and when 
peace is declared they intend taking up 
their classes again, for the war has far 
from killed the love of music among 
them.” 

George Houpt was soloist at the Army 
und Navy Club Tuesday evening. The 
American soldier shows good discrimina- 
tion in his choice of music and nothing 
put before him passes unappreciated. 
The men are generally in the early twen- 
ties, but they are by no means childish in 
their fondness for songs of a certain 
simple kind, and when Mr. Houpt sang 
the other evening the soldiers listened 
most attentively. They don’t want to 
hear too much of music that is either 
heavy or light, but a little of both is 
a good rule on programs. All! sorts of 
chorus songs are sung by the Sammies 
when they meet, and they are preparing 
for the Christmas carols that for the 
first time in history will be sung here 
Christmas Eve. For a month singers 
have been going Sundays to the Red 
Cross to drill for the entertainment. The 
I'rench like the idea, and are joining the 
choruses, though as yet only American 
songs have been learned. There will be 
a dozen bodies of singers to start at ten 
o’clock in the evening, Dec. 24, and each 
portion of the city will be visited from 
that hour till dawn. The Red Cross 
ambulances will be used to carry the 
singers, and no time will be lost in get- 
ting over this city of big distances. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





Portland (Ore.) Symphony Gives Third 
Concert of Season 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 13.—The Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra gave its third 
concert of the season in the Auditorium 
recently. The audience was_ excep- 
tionally large and enthusiastic. Mose 
Christensen won much praise for the 
skillful manner in which he conducted 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and Han- 
del’s “Largo.” The latter was made 
doubly effective by augmenting the or- 
chestra with the big Auditorium organ, 
played by William Robinson Boone. 

A. B. 


Report Disastrous Musical Conditions in 
Milan 


According to a private communication 
received at the office of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, the present musical season in Milan, 
Italy, seems to have been quite disas- 
trous. Following the complete omission 
of this year’s season at La Scala, now 
comes the news that the Dal Verme Op- 
era, the rival opera in Milan, has also 
abruptly closed its season instead of con- 
tinuing until April. Poor business for 
the last few months is reported to have 
been the primary reason for the sudden 
termination. 





Courboin Gives Admirable Recital in 
Grand Rapids 


GRAND RaApips, MIcH., Dec. 17.— 
Charles Courboin, the Belgian organist, 
gave a recital on Dec. 7 at St. Mark’s 
Pro-Cathedral, under the auspices of the 
St. Cecilia Society. Presenting a pro- 
gram of works of many composers, Mr. 
Courboin exhibited splendid technique, 
great taste in registration and fine in- 
terpretative ability. E. H. 
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